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Wind the threads deftly, little maidens of far Japan; fair ladies ; | ; s 
must have the silk-worm’s coverlet of silver down, that their 
ankles may shimmer and gleam and lure men to say—‘‘You just 
know she wears them!” Interesting Booklet sent free on request. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


EWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 


NOTED FOR QUALITY 


EFFICIENT SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7! STREE 
NEW YORK 
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4 Reg US.Pat. Office 

\ 

~ : E watch every pair of “Onyx” today as carefully as we did in 
a | the beginning when we first began advertising. We do not 
a advertise merely to let people know where “Onyx” can be had, but 

e to keep on winning their confidence on account of “Onyx’”’ goodness. 
a Nowadays the public naturally turns to values that give the most 
for their money—and “Onyx” Silk Hose is one of them. 
| 
The new season's of- This trade mark identi- 
ee ferings follow closely fies them at shops where 

tom the demands of fashion. good hosiery is sold. 

Reg US Pat. Office 

5 Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 

Sole Owners of “Onyx” and Wholesale Distributors 
a Harper's Bazar, October, 10918, Vol. LIII, No. 10. Published monthly at 119 W. 2 

goth St., New York, N. by International Magazine Company. Yearly saoscription 

ao. price $3.00. Entered as second-class matter Mfay 4th, 1901. at the post office at 
ee New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3rd, i879. Application for entry 2s secend- 
a class matter is pending at the post office at Atlanta, Ga.. Boston, Mass., Chicago, Ill., 
ve Los Angeles, Cal., San Francisco, Cal 
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Simon Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Paris Inspired Fur Modes 


Made in our own workroom 
For Women and Misses 


Presenting three entirely new types 
of Fur Coats 


—The graceful new Fur coat-wrap 
—Copy of Jenny’s shirred waist-line coat 
—Hip-length Coat, worn belted or unbelted 


< 


No. 106—Hudson Seal Hip- 
length Coat (dyed muskrat) ; 
29 inches long; new hip-length 
model, can be worn belted or 
unbelted, (as shown in both 
illustrations); very smart is 
the large collar of real Scotch 
mole that can be worn closed 
as pictured or opened into 


deep shaw! collar. 295 00 


-102—Hudson Seal Fur Coat-Wrap (dyed muskrat), 48 inches long, 
ma 0 te below deep yoke, that reaches to wide self border; large 
cape collar of real Skunk fur, the sleevelets can be cleverly concealed to 450 00 
wear coat as cape; fancy silk lined throughout. . i 


HATS illustrated, 
from our 


Paris Millinery Shop 


Prices upon application 
J Jenny's 

No. 104—Real Scotch Mole Fur Coat, 48 inches long, copy of 

ps: waist-line model, with narrow self fur belt that shirrs coat to ad- 
justable waist-line; large shirred cape collar, wide band trimming and 


é under-cuffs of taupe dyed squirrel; fancy silk lined throughout. 750.00 


Prompt Delivery Free 


Anywhere in the 
United States 
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ORG TE HE 


VOG 


WHEN autumn leaves are turning their very goldenest and the air takes on an 


exhilarating crispness—then is when the Bridle Path holds its greatest lure! 
Then is when the blood fairly tingles for a spirited mount, congenial company, 


and a fast gallop ’neath azure skies! Of course no riding habit has the true eques- 


trienne touch without its smart Uogwe Sailor. : 


Fland Tailored in Vlew YorR 


we ~~ 
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Philadelphia 


Paris 


BONWIT TELLER 


| he Specially Shop o of Onginalions 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET. NEW YORK 


Introducing Unusual Modes in 
FALL BLOUSE FASHIONS 


Original Types Developed by this 
Shop, Emphasizing the Repression, 
Refinement and Simplicity which is 
so Distinctively Bonwit Teller & Co. 


_, DELSA—Crepe de chine blouse with collar which forms. 
a monk roll at front and sailor collar at back. Rows of 
tucking mark the back of collar, cuffs and front. Pear! 
buttons are posed at ends of tucks. In flesh pink and 


white 8.50 


At. 


% 


RONA—Georgette crepe blouse round monk collar of 
satin edged with plaited Georgette, the same treatment 
being applied to cuffs. Three rows of hemstitching on 
corsage are finished with beaded drops. In flesh pink 


and white i275 


ASTARTE— Georgette crepe biouse with round neck 
banded by contrasting color embroidery. The same 
motif is applied to the cuffs. In taupe and navy blue 


15.00 


-SUSSEX—Tailored shirt of Georgette crepe. Entire 
front formed by rows of fine tucking and very fine 
flutings. The reveres and cuffs also edged with fluting. 
These shirts are made in the highest class custom 
manner. In white. Very specially priced at 


| 

SUSSEX 

ARIN—CGeorgette crepe 

| blouse, button-to-side | 
FERN E — Georgette model, fluted ‘round 
crepe blouse with soft neck collar, terminat- 
roll revere collar and ing in sailor effect at 
turn back flare cuffs. ‘ back with fluted edge. 

Self color soutache em- Hemstitched cuffs. In 

broidery is applied as y iN all white, all flesh Be 

seen in sketch. In i pink, navy with beige — 

flesh pink, white and \ collar, brown: with = 

bisque 8.50 beige collar § 50 2 
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Sarony 


“The Cricket’. 


and that is to 


, Marjorie Benton Cooke, Author of “Bambi” and 


of getting your Bazar at the newsstand. 
“belonging”. Save your time and energy and money by subscribing to-day. Don’t bother 
to write a letter or make out a check. Just fill in and mail us the coupon. 


Marjorie Benton Cooke 


has done 
it again 


HAT? Why written 

a novel that is the real 
thing. This time it is “The 
Cricket” and it is just as 
amusing and even more 
startling than “Bambi”. Of 
course you remember 
“Bambi”. “Bambi - itis” 
swept the country a half 
dozen years ago, and no one 
who caught it then has ever 
quite lost its pleasant after- 
effect. “Bambi’, you will 
recollect, was read not only 
wherever English maga- 
zines and books penetrate, 
but was translated into four 
European languages. 


And indeed Miss Cooke’s 
muse is no “heavy domestic 
party”. It’s the gayest, 
most sparkling, vivacious 
muse that you ever knew. 
It isn’t concerned with 
eugenics and consequences, 


or cause and effect—it sits at Miss Cooke's elbow—or wherever muses are 
accustomed to sit—and says, “Be good, but don’t be dull”, and has its way. 

There are none of the traditional hall-marks of genius in this good-looking 
fair-complexioned, smartly dressed, very feminine young woman. Nor has 
she the traditional background of the genius. 
bench, or gone hungry, or lived in an aerie at the top of “oh-such-an-interest- 
ing’ tenement. Rather, she has always had the good things of life that go with 
a safe arrival in the right kind of a family in the Hoosier State. 


“The Cricket” 


is Marjorie Benton Cooke’s best novel 
and it begins in the November Harper’s Bazar 


She has never slept on a park 


“The Cricket” is a cricket of a child, who is just four and a half years old and who 
has had the misfortune to be born into the wrong kind of a wealthy, fashionable family. 
No heaven-sent instinct told her socially clever mother or her good natured but not 
overly intelligent father what to do with a child who has more brains than looks. You'll 
say, perhaps, that no child could ever be so keen and clever. But there you are wrong. 
For the original of “The Cricket” is living to-day in Chicago. 

To illustrate “The Cricket” we have had the luck to secure J. Scott Williams. Be 


sure to get “The Cricket” from the very beginning. There is just one way to do this 


Subscribe to Harper’s Bazar Now— 
at the Old Pre-war Rate 


Right now you can save money in the purchase of Harper’s Bazar. With the in- 
creased cost of magazine-making plus the increased cost of postage the price of the 
Bazar has necessarily been advanced to 35 cents per copy—S$4.20 for the twelve issues of 
a year. But for the present the yearly subscription remains unchanged at the old rate 
of $3.00—a saving of $1.20 if you subscribe. 


The Government is regulating the publishing world. You can no longer be certain 
Have the nice secure feeling that comes with 
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Money Saving Fashions 
In fashions alone the Bazar is worth many 
times its cost—for it is the only magazine 
which shows you accurately, months in 
advance, what is going to be worn. Our 
expert staff in Paris go right into the 
workshops and watch the designers day 
by day. Every steamer brings us detailed 
sketches and reports. Every few days we 
receive cables from our Paris office, all 
keeping us in close touch with fashions 
at their source. 


By bringing you the fashions direct from 
the ateliers of the greatest creators of New 
York as well as of Paris, the Bazar en- 
ables you to buy good clothes—or to make 
them—that will remain in style as long 
as they are wearable. And that is the 
true economy our Government urges. 

No other magazine gives you the myriad 
useful ideas of Erté, the most gifted de- 
signer in Paris. No other magazine gives 
you every month the original designs of 
Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz, who created the 
recent vogue of calico frocks and draped 
furs. No other magazine gives you every 
month the new créations of Lucile, Henri 
Bendel and Tappe. 


Money Saving Service 

For your benefit the Bazar maintains a 
staff of expert shoppers who will do your 
buving for you so that no matter where 
you live you can obtain the best values 
offered by the New York shops. Every 
month the most interesting things to be 
found are illustrated on our shopping 
pages. (In this issue, see pages 74 and 
75.) Thousands of women choose their 
wardrobes from the clothes and acces- 
sories shown in this department month by 
month. 


And our Personal Shopping Service—for 
which you pay nothing extra—will buy 
for vou anything at all that you may need, 
whether it is shown in the Bazar or not. 


Use This Coupon 


Of course you want to carry your econ- 
omy campaign into your magazine sub- 
scriptions as in everything else. You 
want the very most for your money—and 
that is Harper’s Bazar. It is three maga- 
zines in one: Fashions, Fiction and War 
Work, to say nothing of Art, the Theatre, 
Music, Home Decoration and the like, 
which are in every issue. 


Harper’s Bazar will help you serve your 


country better, encourage you, divert 


you and not only tell you authorita- 
tively what to buy, but where to O 
get it for the least expenditure. . 4 


Make sure of getting every ." a 


issue of the Bazar now,” 


while the old $3 rate still 


holds. Fill in and 
mailusthiscoupon. 
You needn’t pay 
until we send os” 
you a_ bill. 
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WASHINGTON ISIO H ST.N.W.. PARIS 42RUEDU PARADIS 


PHILADELPHIA 1422 WALNUT ST. 
CINCINNAT} 10-12 WEST FOURTH sT. 


I M.GDDDING &-Go. 


“THE PARIS SHOP OF AMERICA” 


of? THE MODE 
Dall and Winter 1U8 


GOWNS - WRAPS - SUITS 
COATS -MILLINERY anv FURS 


Nifty Avenueal 
| NEW YORK 


SHOWN BY THEIR OWN ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


DULUTH M INN ST. AT 197 AVE W. PALM BEACH ROYAL POINCIANA GROUNDS 


(FUR HEADQUARTERS) (IN SEASON) 


Harper's 
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CORSETS 


THE STYLES ILLUSTRATED 

oA Style 3681—A model that affords unusual style and 
= youthfulness to the full-formed figure. Bust is low 
om and full, with girdle effect. Garment is well boned. 
White or pink coutil, $5.00. 


Style 2717- Women of slight figure or girlish pro- 
portions will find this model particularly suitable. 
It is lightly honed: has wide free hip space. Made 


$4.00. 


in sofi silk figured coutil, pink; 


Style 7240-——-A model that embodics all that is best 
in corset design for the heavy figure. The low top 
and elastic inserts assure comfort. while the entire 
carment molds the figure fashionably. Made in 
beautiful pink silk brocade. exquisitely trimmed. 
$12.00. 


Style 7206—For the tall, heavy fixure with well- 
developed ‘thighs. Extra long skirt with elastic 
gores to reduce the thighs and afford freedom of 
movement. Bust is low and full. In rieh silk 
brocade at $12.00. 


Same model in coutil at $7.50. 

Style 5668—A stylish and serviceable garment for 
the average fizure. Top is low and full. higher in 
back to mold flesh of shoulders. Long skirt with 
elastic gores. White or pink coutil. $5.00. 

Same model in brocade at $6.50, $7.50 and $10.00. 


LYRA CORSET 
Detroit 


MAKERS 


| New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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VERY woman is at her best when she feels well 

groomed. She has more enthusiasm for her work 

or recreation—and most women find these davs quite 
filled with strenuous work. 


The corset is essential not alone to the well-groomed 
woman’s appearance; it is essential to her personal well- 
being, her health, her endurance. 


You should wear the best corset you can afford. It should be the 
most perfect-fitting, stylish and serviceable garment you can procure. 
You can afford to wear a Mme Lyra Corset, the one corset in particu- 
lar that is recognized as fulfilling its full duty to the fashionable 
appearance, the health and the comfort of the wearer, to say nothing 
of its wonderful wearing service. 


You never needed a Mme Lyra Corset as you need it now. It assures 
triple service in style, comfort and wear. You will find your particu- 
lar model at almost anv one of the better stores or shops. 


CORSETS 


Sell at $4, $5, $6.50, $7:50 and up to $25.00 
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a E—Costume blouse of heavy quality Georgette crépe m 
5; suit shades, with box pleated Georgette collar, cuffs and. 
vestee of lighter tone. ‘Tiny button trimming. Navy with 
m beige, beige and navy, brown with beige and all black $7.94 
| 
D F—Ilandsome blouse featuring a new front panel effect. 
5 Its beauty is explained by its simplicity. Tucks, self- 
5 covered buttons and loops are the only trimming. W hite, 
= flesh, navy, beige and all black $12.74 
; G—Unusually smart sport shirt of white lustre silk in a 
D} new weave of excellent heavy quality. The entire bosom 
= is finely tucked and trimmed with narrow pleatings $10.74 
| H—Lustre silk sport shirt of military cut, with swagger 
collar that may be buttoned high at the neck, and soldierly 
D} pockets. Fastened with fine pearl buttons $7.49 
>) 
5 J—Washable satin blouse of shimmering quality in ivory 
x white, with fagotting, bound buttonholes and fine pearl 
4 


buttons. Also in flesh color $5.94 


HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 


Ya\ 


A—Handsome costume blouse of Georgette crépe Ke 
with becoming round neck. Entire blouse and sailor a 
collar are box pleated. Beads and a piping of con- ~ 
trasting color outline the neck and cuffs. White, 
flesh, gray, navy, brown and all black $11.74 KC 
B—Charming round neck blouse with body of heavy ( 
quality printed chiffon, sleeves and frill of solid color e 
Georgette crépe.. A naive little bow finishes the al 
neck. Navy with beige, green with beige, taupe Xa 
coith self color $11.74 
C—Crépe de chine blouse with tucked bosom, col- ‘ 
lar and cuffs. Daintily finished with hemstitching. ‘7 
White or flesh $4.69 
D—Costume blouse in a new guimpe effect. Trim- id 


ming of soutache braid. Navy and beige, brown 
and “beige. Black and silver, and navy and French 
blue $10.74 
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Har-time Needs 
— \ In these days, crowded with seri- | 
ous activities, only the more practi- 
cal type of dresses receive attention. 
BETTY WALES recognizes this, 
is made with the definite idea of fill-. 
ing some special purpose — every 
7 | dress combines a dash of style with } 
4 serviceability, and yet has an air 
a of girlishness. 
The most popular of the season’s 
if =materials in all the best colors are 
oa I: used and many novel and pleasing i 
\f  trimming-effects give a touch of 
individuality and distinction. 
| woman and the home-maker can all 
= be tastefully gowned in BETTY ih 
a “ WALES DRESSES at a price that i 
suits a war-time purse. 
No matter what your dress needs 
may be, you will find a BETTY 
WALES DRESS to suit you. 
Visit the BETTY WALES -De- 
ge \ partment in your town at once and | 
> see the delightful Fall models for 
“g f yourself. If you do not know who | 
your local dealer is, write us today 
4 , and we will gladly send youhis name. | 
Betty Wales, Business Woman’’ 


today. Send 25 cents in stamps 
for your copy. 


als Dresses 


510 Waldorf Bldg. New York 


—an inspiring little book for _ 
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Types of Women’s Moderately Priced Dresses 


IM BELS—through their Paris ofice—and American influence at home—are able to 
interpret and produce style immediate with its creation—and at prices exceptionally 


moderate. 


The five frocks for women illustrated are splendid types of this feature of 
Gimbel service, which women throughout the-country are invited to take 
advantage of. Similarly we invite queries on 
other kindred lines of women’s outer apparel 
and insure careful selection and satisfactory 
Service. 


~ 


\ 


Migelle 


Clematile, 
Minette—A navy blue tricotine embroidered frock witkeem- | 
broidery as the sole trimming in front and both embroidery \ 
and bone pins on the back. The Georgette yoke and the Moupe 


knotted tassels (a glimpse of which may be seen) are inter- 


esting details. $45.00 


Clematite —A collarless dress of clinging Rubis—The shoulder panels and sequined 
tricolette in navy and black. Simplicity two-tier panels below the line of the waist 
is its charm, the only break to the unadorn- are the interesting points of this navy trico- 
ment being the deep fringed overskirt and tine dress. The bodice is a Basque type and 


the attractive sash. - $4.7.50 the neck has a square front. $4.5.00 


Mouna—Smartest of moderately priced street Freya —This, the Apronette gown, is of navy 
frocks is this of satin, whether you choose it or black satin. Its collarless neck is tube 
in black or navy. The embroidery which is embroidered as are the back and front panels 
used not too lavishly is of silver. The -sash, which show again the tendency of the fringe. 


of course, is broad and ends in fringe. 


$37.50 $55.00 


r 


The Hats illustrated | 
are sketched from | 


wy wy | Gimbei’s own 1m por- | 
ST tations from Parts | 
NEW YORK J 
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Some of the 
CO-ED dealers 


ALABAMA 
C. J. Gayfer Co.—Nlobile 
Nachman & Meertief— 
Montgomery 


ARKANSAS 
Lowenberg Co—Little 
Rock 
B. J. Bruen Co.—Helena 
O'Dwyer & Ahearn— lex- 
arkana 


ARIZONA 
M. Goldwater & Bros.— 
Prescott 


CALIFORNIA 
Berthe Fortier—Chico 
Radin & Kamp—Fresno 
Bradley’s—Marysville 
Toft & Pennoyer Co— 
Oakland 

T. W. Mathers—Pasadena 

Leo Garfinkel—Sacramento 

Livin gston Bros.—San 
Francisco 

Marston Co.—San Diego 

F. Kerr & Co.—Santa 

Barbara 

Nell Fitzzerald Co.—Stock- 
ton 


COLORADO 
Denver D. G. Co.—Denver 
Giddings & Kirkwood— 

Colorado Springs 
J. W. Moyer Merc. Co.— 
Grand Junction 
Hammerslough Co— 
Pueblo 


CONNECTICUT 
D. M. Read Co.—Bridge- 
port 


G. Fox & Co.—Hartford 
Shartenberg & Robinson 
Co—New Haven 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
S. Kann Sons Co.—Wash- 
ington 


DELAWARE 
Kennard & Co—Wilming- 
ton 


FLORIDA 
Cohen Bros.—Jacksonville 
Maas Bros.—Tampa 

GEORGIA 
Chamberlain, Johnson & 

Du Bose—Atlanta 
Leopold Adler Co.—Savan- 
nah 
Union Dry Goods Co.— 
Macon 

ILLINOIS 

Carson, Pirie, Scott Co— 
Chicago 

Block & Kuhl Co.—Peoria 

M. &.K. Co.—Rock Island 

Scott Store Co.—Kewanee 

INDIANA 
Louben Co.— Bloomington 
Smith Co., c/o Wolf & Des- 

sauer—I't. Wayne 
M. B. Throsher Co— 
Frankfort 
W. H. Block—Indianapolis 
Wiler & Wise—Logansport 
IOWA 


W. J. Donelan Co.—Ottumwa 


No. 2694 


« 


No. 2694—Velvet Cossack plice waist. 


Some of the 
CO-ED dealers 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Brown-Belk Co. — Greens- 
boro 

Belk Bros.—Charlotte 

B. Fleishman & Bros.— 
Favetteville 

Misses M. & C. Martin— 
Winston-Salem: 

J. & D. Oettinger—Wilson 


OHIO 

The Higbee Co.—Cleveland 

L. G. Federman Co.— 
Akron 

The Fashion Co.—Colum- 


bus 


OKLAHOMA 
Herzberg’s-—I¢nid 
Leon A. Roy—Muskogee 
Kaufman’s Parisian—Okla- 

homa City 
Renberg’s—Tulsa 
Thelma’s Bazar—Wewoka 
OREGON 

The Hub—Marshfield 
Meier & Frank Co.—Port- 


land 

H. W. & M. L. Mevers— 
Salem 
PENNSYLVANIA 

John Wanamaker — Phila- 
delphia 

Rosenbaum Co. Pitt s- 
burgh 


Wm. B. Schleisner Stores— 
Harrisburg 

A. C. Smith—Lancaster 

Wm. Laubach & Sons— 
IXaston 

P. Wiest’s Sons—York 

PORTO RICO 

P. Schira—San Juan 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Kerrison D. G. Co— 
Charleston 

Lancaster Dept. Store— 
Lancaster 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Fleming D. G. Co.—Huron 


TENNESSEE 
Robt. Schwartz & Co.— 
Chattanooga 


Wood Nickels Co.—Bristol 
Woods & ‘Taylor — Knox- 


ville 
H. I. Summerfield—Mem- 
phis 
Rich, Schwartz & eb 
Nashville 


style Satin, Francaise un- coral broadcloth, tinished 
derskirt and sleeve. . to one side with double A a iInWa 


sash and 
beaded fringe. 
No. 2692 —An original Burgundy, 


velveteen dress with sur- black. 


HESE three velveteen models illustrate the style correctness and smart originality 
of “CO-ED” dresses. If you cannot obtain the dress you 


dealer, write directly to us—we will see that you are supplied. 


Write for Style Album H. “CO-ED” Dresses Retail from $22.50 to $55. Misses Sizes 14-16-18-20 Junior Sizes 13-15-17 Keith. O’Brien Co.—Salt 


CO-ED DRESSMAKERS 


14 East 32nd St., 


like at your local 


TEXAS 
A. Harris & Co.—Dallas 


edged with No. 2693—Cossack dress of velveteen Minter D. G. Co.—Abilence 
Rosenthal D. G. Co— 
B 

1se eaumont 

black Schermerhorn Co.—Ft. 
slue, taupe, Worth 
and kimono sleeve, Burgundy. O 
brown and brown, blue. or black, with black Peague Co.—Gainesville 

Satin Francaise sleeve and skirt. W. C. Munn Co.—Houston 


Blum Co. ~—San An- 


tonio 


UTAH 
Paine-& Hurst—Ogden 


NEW YORK _ Lake City: 


Shamphart + Christianson 
Co.—Logan 


MINNESOTA 
N. Y. Oriental Imp. Co.—Duluth 


C. Denecke, Inc.—Cedar Rapids Dayton Co.—Minneapolis 
K 


ANSAS Mannheimer Bros.—St. Paul. 
Horwitz, Schoenbrun Merc. Co.— MISSISSIPPI 
lola Powers & Co.—Clarksdale 


LOUISIANA 


Hearne D. G. Co.—Shreveport 


MISSOURI 


Harzfeld’s Parisian—Kansas City 


MARYLAND Stix, Baer & Fuller—St. Louis 
Hochschild, Kohn Co.—Baltimore MONTANA 
MASSACHUSETTS Buckley & Dovle—Billings 


Wm. Filenes Sons Co.—Boston 


Braten’s—Bozeman 


McCraw & Tatro—North Adams Hennessy Co.—Butte 


England Bros.—Pittsfield 


Denholm & McKay—W orcester 


MICHIGAN 


Strain Bros.—Great Falls 
Sands Bros.—Helena 
Sweitzer’ s—Lewiston 


Holly Heiman, Inc.—Battle Creek D. J. Donohue Co.—Missoula 


J. L. Hudson Co.—Detroit 
H. N. Bush—Flint 


Seaman’s—lIronwood 


R. J. Grove—Red Lodge 
BRASKA 


Miller & Paine—Lincoln 


NEW JERSEY 
Irank’s—Asbury Park 
L. Bamberger—Newark 
Yard’s—Trenton 


NEW YORK 
Franklin Simon & Co— 
New York 
A. W. Jacobs—Poughkeepsie 
Waldman Bros.—Albany 
Scott & Bean—Batavia 
Hills, McLean & Haskins 
—Binghamton 
Wm. Hengerer Co.—Buffalo 
Sheehan, Dean & Co.—E 
G. Hoffman—Glens Falls 
Sharron—Plattsbureg 
McCurdy, Robinson Co.— 
Rochester 
Chappell, Dyer Co.—Syracuse 
Doyle, Knower Co.—Utica 


VIRGINIA 


L. Herman—Danville 

Miller, Rhoads & Swartz—Norfolk 
H. B. Oberdorfers—Charlottesville 
Thalheimer Bros.—Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
Montague & McHugh—Bellingham 
Frederick & Nelson—Seattle - 
Whitehouse—Spokane 
Rhodes Bros.—T'acoma 
Gardner & Co —Walla Walla 
C. H. Barnes—Yakima 


WEST VIRGINIA 
H. H. Noal Co.—Charleston 


WISCONSIN 


A. Kornhauser Co.—Madison 
Schuette Bros.—Manitowoc 
T. A. Chapman & Co.—Milwaukee 
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Altman 


THE FUR DEPARTMENT 


‘has ready for immediate selection an unusually 
extensive stock of extremely handsome 


fur Garments 


IN THE MOST APPROVED 
STYLES AND COMBINATIONS 


Having effected large purchases of high-grade Furs 
far im advance of the season, B. Altman & Co. are 
now in a position to offer these Furs at prices 
that cannot fail to interest prospective buyers. 


EARLY SELECTIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
RECOMMENDED 


‘Third Floor, Madison Avenue section) 


Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New 
Chirty-fourth Street. Chirty-tifth Street 


TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 
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antiques 


corsets 


furs 


RUSSIAN ART GOODS 
in brass, copper and bronze. ay 
iron lamps and candelabra. Call 
Russian Art Studio, is mi 45 8t.. N. ¥. 


BRASS & COPPER ANTIQUES of every de- 
scription. Candlesticks,andirons, door knockers. 
Linen embroideries $1 up. Many unique gifts. 
Call or write. Russian Antique Shop,!] F.28th St. 


including antiques 
usual wrought 
City. 


arts & crafts 


BEDSIDE & TABLE !ooms designed for hospi- 
tals & homes. Two models with 4 heddles & 4 
threadies. C’'t’g. Weaving lessons by Eina M. 
De De Neergaard. Tawido Studio, 96 5 Ave., N. Y. 


art embroidery 


HESSE, 399 Sixth St 

Knit for. our Soldier boys. ¢ 
Good Shepherd Yarns French T apestries. 
New shipment W orsted Knit Goods. 


Ave., 24-2 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, 


FUR REMODELING: WE SPECIALIZE 


fitted by experienced corsetieres. Over fifty dif- renovating old furs. Our 
ferent models $2.50 up. Olmstead C orset Co. prices are as low as 

179 Madison Ave., at 34th Street, N. oy consistent with 

MME. ROSE LILLI, Corsetiere Workmanship 


Rose Lilli Corset, for 
custom-made corset. 
2818 Bryant. 


Originator of the only 
25 years the eg 
15 W. 45th St... New York. Tel. 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Custom-made corsets for the woman of 
fashion. 11 East 47th Street, New York City. 

Telephone 1552 Murray Hill. 


MADAME L. BROWN, formerly fitter for 
Peetz Corset Co., has opened her own estab- 
lishment at 45 W est o7tn Corsets 
ready to wear and made to ‘order. 


Good 
but the best is 
in our shop. Phone 2210 Greeley. 
A.H. & Son. Est. 37 W.37 St..N.Y. 


SAUER & SCHAEFER, FURRIERS. Furs 
to order, repaired and remodeled for particular 
persons wanting excellent workmanship. 

4 West 37th Street. Tel. Greeley 2746. 


ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal 
supervision & at the lowest possible rates. 
not bring your old furs «& let : 
new styles. M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St., ‘. Y.C, 


LOUISE GREENWOOD, Specialist iu Corsets. 
Copied, cleaned, repaired: most reas. Made to 
order. Ready to wear. Descriptive bkit. sent. 
500-5th Ave... N.Y., cor. 42d St. Vanderbilt 845. 


corset hospital 


‘rench Furrier 
Remodeling old fore after latest styles. 
616 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 


EXCLUSIVE FUR GARMENTS at real War 
Saving Prices. Visit our showroom and we are 
sure of your patronage. Remodeling and -ere" 
ing old furs. J. O. Tepper, 12 W. 36th St., N. 


art galleries 


R. DUDENSING SON 

45 W. 44th St., N.Y-C. Foreign & American 
Paintings. Largest tion of ater 
Colors in,America, suitable Ciifts for all occa’ns. 


beauty culture 


R. & B. O’CONNELL Corsets made to order, 
Corsets copied. Old ones made new. Mail 
he pa solicited. 17 West 42d Street, New York, 
Tel. Vanderbilt 32 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
“Where to Shop” 
bring results to the 
consistent advertiser. 


dancing 


CHER-ROSE, perfect waterproof ip tint. With 
& without color. Prevents & heals chapped lips 
immediately; invaluable to motorists; price $1. 
A.J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The Vestoff-Serova School, 26 E.46 St..N.Y.C. 
Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, 
tive, etc. Illus. text books on Nature or Russian 


dancing; $5 vol.; descriptive cata. H on request. 


Interpreta-_ 


BUY FURS NOW-— Direct from m’f'rs. with 
fullest guarantee. Largest manufacturer buying 
skins direct from trappers. Write for discount 
list & cata. Herman Reel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FUR REMODELING and REPAIRING. Ex- 
pert workmanship; reasonable prices. Chas. Hor- 

witz, Furrier since 1802.41 E. Sth St.,N.Y. (two 
W. of Wanamaker'’s). T 137 Stuy vesant 


SAVE 35% to 50% ON YOUR FURS by 
buying Dressed Skins and have them made up 
in any style desired. Descriptive Price List 
“J’’ sent on request. Skins sent on approval. 


you require any 


Express charges prepaid. 
skins matched send samp 
J. Boscowitz & Sons. 

153 West 57th Street New York City. 


GRAY HAIR TONIC that will not dye hair or 
skin but a gray hair to its natural color. 
Price $1. A. J. Mactlale, 420 Boylston St., 


Boston, M ti 


CHALIF’S ART OF DANCING 
taught by the master at 
163 West S7th Street 
New York City 


gowns bought 


EYEBROW AND EYELASH PERFECTOR. 


$1.10 per box. Single application lasts 2 to 


Dedicated to 
Private, class 


The Helen Moller Temple. 


Greek danc ing in its purest form. 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 


4 weeks, giving beautiful shape and tint. Treat- and children’s courses Illustrated catalog. 

ment 50c at Spiro’s, 26 W. 38th St., N. Y. Address Secretary, 746. Madison Ave... N. Y. ware. 69 West 45th St., N.Y. Tel. 670 Bryant. 
MME. MAYS MME. FURMAN- 1376. 

e lo ent a encies 103 W. 47th Street 
‘est 49th Street Absolutely Full Value Paid. adiles’ Misfit 
Bryant 9426. New York City. p y 4 Or Slightly Used Clothing of Any Description. 
MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 30 yrs. Per- | MISS BRINKLEY, 507-5th Ave, N. Y., unr. | WE PAY CASH for heey | & Street Gowns, 

) 


manentiy removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened: endorsed by known yo4a6. 
clans. One address: 50 W. 49 St., N.Y. 9426. 


42d 
housekeepers, 
personally investigating ref. 


Tel. Vanderbilt 4743. Supplies governesses, 
competent household servants, 
Inventories taken. 


MME. BERTHE’S, Pure Complexion Cream, 
for Massage and Cleansing will not grow hair. 
Valuatbie information to those having an un- 
desirable hair growth. 12 W.40th St.. N.Y.C. 


WANAMAKER BEAUTY SCHOOL, Scien- 
tific beauty treatments. Complete Beauty Cul- 
ture course by mail. Write for particulars. Mme. 
Coyle. 383 Fifth Ave., N.Y., bet. 35 & 36 Sts. 


feathers & boas 


inmonds, Jewelry 


Dancing Frocks, Furs, Wraps, 
Write, 


& Silverware. Consult Us Before You Sell. 
phone, send. Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N.Y. 


SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 45th St. 
Tel. Bryant 670. I will pay good value for 
your fine used evening, street and dinner 
frocks; also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 


hair 


(Continued) 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave. 
Positively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer, 542 Fifth 
Avenue. Phone: Murray Hill 5772 


For TRULY SCIENTIFIC care of hair, (per- 
manent waving), special shampoos, henna 
treatments & remedies made specially for you, 
come to Chas. Frey, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE NESTLE 
Permanent 
Hair-Wave 
Is the Original. 


THE NESTLE 
Home Outfit 
for Permanent Waving. 
Over 3000 in 


THE NESTLE TREATMENT for Children. 
Apply for illustrated booklet. 


Nestle Co., 


657 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ANDRE, Hair specialists, Manufacturers of Or- 

iental C oloring to restore premature grey hair. 
$2 box, trial size 50c. Send for booklet. Ap- 
plication Parlors, 45 West 39th St. N. . 


NEOS-HENNE for grey & faded hair. Any 
shade from blonde to black. Applied in all up-to- 
date Beauty & Hair Dressing Parlors; write for 
information to Neus Co., 366 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 


CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO. For blonde 
and auburn hair. Prevents darkening; accentu- 
ates the red and auburn tints. Not a dye or 


bleach. Used with 

CROWN OF GOLD TONIC.” Benefits ‘‘drab”’ 
or ‘‘faded”’ hair. Imparts a beautiful golden 
sheen. $1 each bottle. 


Original Toilet Prepara- 
tions Co., 222H Madison Square Sta., N. Y. 


HENNA D’OREAL for Giray or Faded Hair. 
composed of pulverized Henna and Herbs. All 
shades. Lasy toapply:; harmless. $1.35 postpd; 
B. Paul, 34 West 37th Street, New York. 


An Experienced Scalp Specialist. English 
Henna Shampooing ll conditions of the Scalp 
Treated. Reasonable Fee. Helen MacCulloch, 
25 W. 42d St., N. Y. Cc. M. H. 8633. 


Specialist in Permanent Hair 
Waving late of 657 Fifth Ave., now located at 
542 Fifth Ave. Latest improvements. Personal 
service only. Phone Murray Hill 5772. 


MISS ALEXANDER 
- Valuable information on 
xcessive growth of hair. 

S. Ek. Cor. 34th St. & Fifth Ave. 


Mr. Frank, 


Face 
Billings Bide. 


UDOL ‘‘Nature’s Hair Tonic’’ 
Rem Moves _Dandruff and prevents hair. 
50 and 25 cents the Tub 
The C Co., Ine., 1777 Mi ¥.C. 


SUN LIGHT RAY—The new scientific way to 

treat scalp troubles of all kinds. Achieves 
results. Becktel, 
Vanderbilt 4943. 


quick 


and lasting 
507 


Fifth Avenue. 


PARADISE, Goura, 
reconstructed: newest 
from your old feathers. 

Methot, 29 West 34th Street, 


Fans & Marabou Stoles 
Boas & Fancies made 

Prompt mail service. 
New York. 


gowns & waists 


EVE’S LASH LONG promotes a thick, long 
growth of eye lashes, adding a beautiful frame 
and demure look to the eyes. Price $2. by mail. 
Eve Becktel, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


fancy dress & costumes 


UNUSUAL BUT NOT EXTREME, our frocks, 

gowns and suits combine style and workman- 

Artistic remodeling makes old gowns new. 


ship. 
V Co., ll West 35th-Street, N. Y. 


on Kull 


TAVITSKY Complexion Requisites. for Cleansing 
& Rejuvenating the Skin, no Massaging, no so-called 
Strapping muscles, EMmc acy Demonstrated without 


-charge.Mme.Palette 665-5th Av.N.Y.Tel.4086 Plaza 


FRANCESCA TEXTOR will rent or specially 
design and execute costumes for fancy dress oc- 
casions. Amateur plays receive personal super- 
vision. 104 W. 48th St. Tel. Bryant 4335. 


MADAME HAMAD—SMART GOWNS for 
all occasions. Made to order. Your materials 
optional. Remodeling. Mail orders solicited. 
Price reas. 179 W.93 St..N.Y.C.Tel.1969 River. 


LADIES HAVING THE ENTREE to exclusive 
society, or among the wealthy, can make muc 
money without loss of prestige, with our ex- 
clusive Toilet Preparations. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. Any period, 
made to measure. To rent, or for sale. New 

ideas for fancy dress balls. Broadway Cos- 
tuming Co., 116 W. 48th St.,N.Y. Bryant 3440. 


PRACTICAL SELLING PLAN and con- 
fidential terms will be mailed in plain envelope. 
Address: EK mile — Shoree Co., 149 West 
42nd Street, New Y« 


TAMS—COSTUMES of every description for 
every occasion to hire or rd 

rented costume as clea 

1600 Broadway (48th St. 


E 
A. . Tams, 


flesh reduction 


STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED—I will 
call at your home for fittings. 
specialty in the most expert manner. 
Squires, 203 W. 87th St., N. Y. Sch. 7553. 


MARY FLYNN specializes in stout figures. 
Zoe for all occasions. Gowns skillfully re- 

odeled. Smart waists tailored suits. 
105 W. 68th St.,N.Y.C. . 6421 Columbus. 


HAMILL, INC. 
Gowns made to order, to 
suit individual taste. 
760 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


hotels 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 29 East 
20th St. For women. Rooms $1.50 a day up- 
wards. Meals a la carte; also table d'hote. 

Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet Free. 


Hotel Webster, 40 W. 45 St.,jiust off 5th Ave., 
on one of city’s quietest streets. Favored by 
women without escort. Most beautiful of N.Y.’s 
small hotels. Booklet. W. Johnson Quinn. 


Hotel Har 


ave, West 72d St., bet. B'way & 
Columbus ha * N.Y. 1 block to Central Park. 
Comfort, ment & luxury combined with 
mod. rates. Send for Bklet. LKugene Cable, Mer. 


LE MARQUIS, 12 E. N.Y.C. Amer. 


3list St., 


plan; room with bath & meals $3. 50; without 
meals, $2. Real comfort for ladies travelling 
alone. Write for illustrated ‘*Booklet 


THE 27th Street at 5th Avenue, 
York. Hub of shopping wheel. Partic- 

= sm for ladies without escort. Every room 
with bath and shower. $1.50 a day upwards. 


BENNET—Hand Made Blouses, Real Filet 
and Val. trimmed, $10 and upwards. 
ty new Models now ready. 


Dai 
Main St., Bar Harbor. 38 W. 47 St., N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS Flesh reduced by modern sci- 
entific electrical method. No dieting — 
cising 1equired. Dr. R. aig ne lic. phy 86 
5th Ave.,(nr.30 St.), N.Y¥.C. Phone Mad. 5738 


GOWNS OF SPECIAL DESIGN, to order for 
all occasions; remodeling cleveriy done. Special- 
ties: Fancy costumes, Genuine Panama Hats. 
Charlot te Miller, Jane Bullene, 680 Lex.Av., N.Y. 


‘HOTEL ALBEMARLE 54th St. at Broadway 


in the center of the amusement and shopping 
district. Room adjoining bath $1.50 up. Private 
bath $2 up. Parlor, bedroom & bath, $2.50 up. 


$3.50 BLOUSE SHOP 

Specialising one price Georgette & Crepe de 
chine, permits offering of exceptional values. 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Send for booklet H. 


FLESH REDUCING CREAM will reduce from 
three to five pounds a week. Sample 
jar with instructions. $3.00. Leslie A. 
Goodell. Hotel Langham, Boston, Mass. 


A. & M. Stuhler, 18 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Gowns of Exclusive Design and Dress 
Waists for Tailored Made Suits a Specialty. 
Call or write. Phone Greeley 4523 


candies 


QUALITY and PREMIERE CHOCOLATES 
contain so much real value that each piece is 
an advertisement in itself. To be had only 
at the better stores at 


Fat Reduced: thermo electric medium: per- 
manent results. Swedish gymnastics, massage. 
No diet: rheumatism benefited. Miss Frye, Grad. 
Nurse, 233_.W. 107th St., N.Y. Tel. Acad. 1106. 


Gowns for all occasions. 
Your material used 


KATHERIN CASEY. 
Street and Afternoon frocks. 
f desired. Remodeling also done 
112 West 58th St., New York. Tel. C ircle 4451 


Learn How to Reduce according to the laws of 

nature. No habits to give up, no tasks to per- 

form. Interviews without charge or obligation. 
R. Miller, 109 W. 42nd St., Bryant 3828. 


75c—$1.10—-$1.25 per Pound. If your dealer 
does not carry them we would be pleased to 
supply you direct by parcel post. H. D. Foss 
& Co., Boston. New York Office, 41 Up. Sq. 


ZACHARIE 
366 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Attractive summer frocks of printed voiles $30. 
Novelty knitting bags and hats to match. 


for soldiersand sailors 


SMART GOWNS AND SUITS 
Made to Order 
Distinctive remodeling. 
Mme. Zara, 625 Lexington Avenue, New York 


interiors 


LENORE WHEELER WILLIAMS, Designer 
of Little Things not found in the shops—Let me 
suggest your interiors. No service charge. War- 
time simplicity. 48 E. 40th St.. N. ¥. C. 


SELMA M. LOEB—Interior Decorator. Out 
of the orinary lamp shades. Cushions and 
other novelties. 18 East 45th Street, New 
York City. 


ADVICE BY MAIL—Samples and complete 
color guide $2 per room. Ann Wentworth, 
former decorative editor of House Beautiful, 
Room 1414, 432 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


children things 


GEORGE WASHINGTON KIT-A khaki bag 
with rubber pocket for ene. @ ontains S handy 
articles for the boys ‘‘over there.’’ Complete 
Bag only, $1. Kit C ireie, 310 W. 105th St., N. 


HELEN SPEER CO., Inc., 17 E. 48 St., N. ¥. 
Newly designed children's furniture and toys, 
for the nursery, may be seen now. Our specialty: 
Designing and furnishing nurseries: Catalogue 


TOTS’ TOGGERIE, 55 W..45th str. 
Bryant 2867. Outfitters to Children of AIL A 

Swimming d Gymnasium Suits a Specia 7, 
Charming Styles and Superior Workmanship. 


furniture 


HUGHES— Bryant 2447 
Gowns 
‘oats: Suits 
Moderately priced. 27 Ww ont 46th St., N. Y. 


jewelry 


HUGHES Smart Trotteur Frocks of serge or 
liberty velvet. Exclusive models. Moderately 
pr 


ed. 
27 W. 46th St., N. Y. C., Just off Fifth Avenue 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Ladies’ discard- 
ed gowns, furs, a a diamonds, jewelry, gold, 
silver, etc. or phone calls attended to. 
Mrs. 8. C ohen, 629- 6th Avenue. 4676 Greeley. 


BABY FURNITURE—For the baby & child, 
beds, chairs, etc., made of wood. ‘‘The Better 
Things. Free booklet. Frank M. Sawyer, 
3512-14 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


DID YOU EVER wear a Claire original creation? 
Three months special Sept. Oct. and Nov. in Taffeta 

_ Georgette at $45. Sketches sent, no two alike. 
Claire, 130 West 45th Street, New Y ork ¢ City 


Ss. Wyler pays highest prices for pearls, dia- 
monds & other precious stones, also platinum, 
gold & silver: (confidential). Est. 30 dg Bank 
references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52d St., N.Y. C. 


cleaning & dyeing 


NEW YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request. 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City. 


hair 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum, antiques, 
pawn tickets, artificial teeth. Cash at once. 


146 West 23rd: Street, New ork. 


WOMEN’S and Men's clothing. 
tains, etc. Branches, Newport, 
White Plains. Main Office 402 E. 
(see phone book)- Knickerbocker Cl. 


Blankets, Cur- 
New Rochelle, 
31 8t., N.Y.C. 
& Dy. Co. 
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YOU ARE OR INTEND refurnishing your 
home. Mme. Naftal will purchase whatever fur- 
niture,rugs,draperies, etc., you wish to dispose of. 
Write or phone. 69 W.45St., N. Y. Bryant 670. 
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ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders 
tone the scalp, color faded or greyish hair, giv- 
ing a marvelous gloss and bright tints, 1. 
Henna Specialties Co., 505-5th Ave., N. Y. 


CASH FOR JEWELRY, Diamonds, Gems, 
Gold, Silver, new or broken. Prices now ex- 
ceptionally high. Est. 40 years. Mme. Naftal, 
69 West 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 670 
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jewelry 


(C vontinued) 
170 Bros ay, cor. Maiden Lane, 


gh Class Jewels, every. description. 
eS Pearls, ete. purchased for cash. 
Individual nian or Estate 


laces 


THE DEVONSTSERE LACE SHOP, 60 Wash: 

N. harming laces for autumn gowns 
& reconstruction (catalogue 
on request). Marian Powyes Gold-medalist. 


ladies’ tailors 


H. BURG, LADIES’ TAILOR & FURRIER 
has opened his new salon and will ae Bes 
dresses and coats from $65 up. N 

22 West 47th Street, New York city 


M. BERKOWITZ —Smart designs for spring 

in Tailored Frocks, Suits and Coats: at less 

than ready-to-wear prices. 9 West 46th Street, 
New York City 


maternity gowns 


YE TUNIQUE SHOPPE 
has invented the right thing 
a Special Maternity Model 
at same prices as” its 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE MODELS 
With C oe Hats to Match 
or House, for Sports, for Evening. 
Ye Tunique §3 West a7th St... N. Y. 


miscellaneous 
HEMSTITFCHING—Accordion & Knife pleat- 


ing, Pinking, buttons covered & buttonholes. 
Dressmakers & Tailor supplies. Send for price: 
list. B. Goldsmith & Co., 666- 6th Ave 


INSTRUCTIONS IN PIANO and theory 


M ato 
345 West 122d Street, New York City. 


D. VELTRY, 42 5 Ave., N. Y. Opposite Lord & 
Taylor. Advance Fall Styles in Tailor-made Suits 
& Dresses. Furs Remodeled. Prices moderate. 
10% Discount to readers of Harper's Bazar 


original water colors 


J. TUZZOLI, now at 27 W. 46 St., N.Y., makes 
a suit for $55 which cannot be duplicated under 
$90. Quality & material faultless in make € fit. 
Fur garments remod. Winter models now ready. 


The largest and most complete 
America, suitable for gifts for all 
occasions. 


lingerie 


patterns 


Silk Underwear and Negligees individual 
order. xclusive styles, refined t fan 
embr'’ in artistically shaded 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 
and Children’s garments: picture or descrip- 
tion; reasonable prices, perfect fit. rg vr 
aspecialty. Mrs. Weisz, 41 W. 35th St., N.Y.¢ 


Paula, 622 W. 137th St.,.N.Y. Tel. Aud’n 8692. 


maids’ uniforms 


shoes 


NURSES. ASS’N 
ifth Avenue 
Bath Street 
New York. 


**SHOE CRAFT’’ SHOP—27 W. 38 
Fifth Avenue Footwear ry sizes 9 14, 10, 
widths AAAA, AAA, AA, to D. Send for 
catalog H 8 and “Fitting the Narrow Foot.’ 


Collars 
Caps ready made Cuffs 

Coats and to order Aprons 
Bonnets Bibs 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE, 36 West 36th Street, 

N.Y.C. Recommended by highest authorities for all 
foot troubles. Built upon scientific principles—neat 
in appearance. Send for booklet. 


also 
Red ‘ross Garments 
’ Outfitting Ass’n, 
425 Fifth “Avenue. 


E. HAYES, 582 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Individual style in ladies’ shoes to order in 
materials and color of costumes. Write for 
booklet and directions in self-measurement. 


‘millinery 


shopping commissions 


GERHARDT HATS 
Exclusive and Distinctive 
Hats. 12 East 46th Street 
(Opposite Ritz-Carlton) N.Y 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
be io shop with you or send anything on ap- 

val. Services free. Send for bulletin. 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


DU PONT AMERICAN NOL STRIFS 


LX 


s “old stuff ’’ for him. 


regulation 


learn to “‘shoot and 


WILMINGTON 


He Learned to Hit 
°"Em at the Gun Club 


Back home he was a trapshooter. 
gun club he learned how to hit moving 
objects, ninety times out of a hundred. 


Stopping a hand grenade in mid-air or dropping a charging Hun 


At the cantonments and aviation camps 


at clay targets is a recognized part of the training. 


Whether for prospective active service or home defense you can = 

hit” at one of the thousand of gun clubs in = 
this country. You will be welcomed at any club by good Americans =i 
who will loan you a gun and teach you how to handle it with skill. = 
For address of nearest club and Trapshooting Instruction Book, write =| 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Established 1802 


ry 


| 


At the 


sil | 


| 


in. the U. S. and France 


| 
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'shopping commissions 


(Continued) 
ELIZABETH MALADY, 33 Convent Aves 
Specializes in buying Spring and Summer wear- 
ing apparel. Personal acquaintance in N.Y.dep't 
stores and specialty shops. Goods on approval. 


MRS. F. L. HOWLAND, 523 W. 157th St. 
shops for or with you. No charge. Out-of- 
town commissions promptly executed. Chaperon- 
ing. References. Tel. Audubon 3306. 


toilet 


(Continued) 
RAYAM LIQUID ROUGE_1. asting Hy gienic” 
Natural tint Unaffected by salt water bath- 
ing. Practical for motorists. Will last all day. 
Sl by mail. 107 W. 47th St., New York City. 


unusual gifts 


UNIQUE SERVICE 
The judicious expenditure of money od an art. 
ady-of undoubted taste offe 
“an assist you in selecting — 


SURPRISES— Cape Cod Fire Lighters for log 
fires. Curtain Holders. Mateh Box Holders. 
**Big Stick” for ree ording ¢ hildren’s heights. Ask 
for circular. Cape Cod Shop, 320 5th Ave... N.Y. 


tinctive gowns, wraps, furs and 
lingerie from New York's undsual 
shops (not the department stores). 
The aim of this unique service— 


is to assist you in choosing those 
authentic fashions best suited 


yo ye 
416 Madison Ave., Tel. 4537 Vanderbilt 


FROM FLORENCE, Italy, blouses entirely 
hand made. Outing hats, collar & cuffs in Filet, 
Organdy, ete. Whise. & retail. Cat. on request. 
Heath & Mills, 1S State St., Scheneetady, N. Y. 


A . MOST PLEASING GIFT for any occasion 
rt Box” of fresh 

Poems ower rily 

62 West 40th Street. Tele -_ 144 Vanderbilt 


specialty shops 


EVERY WOMAN LOVES an exquisite hand- 
embroidered robe in English batiste or pine- 
apple silk, $25 to $50. Elaine Elser, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS 
Beautiful, practical gifts for every occasion. 
Made only to order. Illus. cat. H in colors sent 
on request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 


wholesale gifts 


e Commission Shop, 366 Mad. Ave.,N.Y. 
Seort skirts & hats. New style smocks, sweat- 


ers, dainty blouses, negtiasas Children’s clothes * 


in great variety. Artists’ Aprons. M.H. 8296. 


THINGS CHINESE. Indirect Lamps, Lacquer- 
ed Doorstops,Compotes, ombinationTea, nit- 
ting or Work Stands. Write for circulars. Utili- 
tarian Art Studios, 319 LakesSt.,Petoskey, Mich. 


stationery 


Personal Engraved Christmas Cards, ex- 
clusive designs, magnificent assortmentdelivered- 
anywhere, send for samples at once. Everett 
Waddey Co., 7 South lith St.. Riehmond, va 


100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS $6.75 or 
invitations, hand-engraved, 2 sets of envelopes. 
100 Calling Cards, $1.25 Write for samples. 


willow furniture 


Short Vacations must be supplemented to rest 
and sleep in the open air. Sea Cliff hooded 
couch with mattress and spring for the sle se 
porch. Joseph P. McHugh, 9 W. 42nd St., City. 


Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42nd St., 
have the largest collection of willow furniture 
inA merica. Immediate deliveries from stock on 


B. Ott Engraving Co., 1023 Chestnut St., Phila. hand. Kvery piece made in our own shops. 
tea rooms window shades 
THE ROSE GARDEN, 36 W. 59th St., near Window Shades, custom-made to conform to 


Plaza Dainty, satisfying meals, a la 
-or table d’hote. Luncheon $l; nner $1, $1.25. 
Delicious cakes delivered to 


toilet 


Noma Night Blooming Balm: Simple to use, 
Removes large pores, blackheads and lines, 
giving youthful contour. B. Altman, Bonwit 
Teller. Prof. C. D. Irving, 535 West 1 lith Street. 


C. F. Hair Restorer for prematurely grey hair 
$1.25. Complexion & Scalp remedies $1. Send 
3c stamp for booklet on care of o-$ Hair & Skin 
by Frey, Charles, 507 Sth Ave 


window & interior appointments. Measurem’ts. 
& on req. Exhibition salesrooms. Ordinator 
Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Ordinators enable window shade rollers to be 
lowered from top to admit fresh air & light. For 
all windows in modern edifices. Ordinator Co., 
Architects Bldg., New York City. 


yarns 


ORIGINAL CREATIONS in Hand Knitted 
garments. A complete stock of yarns. Corps 
of instructors. Elsa Barsaloux, 400 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Opposite Tiffany. 


Biltmore Homespuns 


Strictly hand-woven and containing absolutely not a fibre of anything but new sheep’s 
wool. Hand-dyced with vegetable and ALIZARINE dyes. No Aniline dyes used. 
color guaranteed. After we dye the wool we card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then 
scour and shrink it in soap and hot water two hours and dry it in the sun. 

Biltmore Industries were originated 18 years ago by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt on the 
famous Biltmore Estate, where they were operated until 1917, when 
= were — by Grove Park Inn, the finest resort hotel in 


the world 


aia i} - We have received two gold and one silver medals. 
over nincty patterns and colors, but because of the war we 
be arc specializing on the plainer, more substantial patterns. 
Single width, 7 to 8 yards to a coat suit, $4.00 
per yard. Heavy weight for coats, $4.50 A ag yard. 
Wool has advanced 100% in price, whi 
advanced our price from $3.00 per yard to $4.00. 
Samples costing us 10¢ cach will be sent on request. 
Please do not A tw us to this expense unless you are 
seriously consi 


Grove Park Inn 


Every 


We make 


we have 


ering our homespun. 


Biltmore Industries 
Asheville, N. C. 


For style and comfort women now wear 


October, 1918 


Harper’s Bazar, 
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TRAPSHOOTING 
Pajamas 
The NIGH Iwear of a Nation! 
Hest Assured". EROSENFELD & Co. 
Baltimore 
* 


Setting the Trend of Fashion 
for Early Winter, 1918 
THROUGHOUT our Karly Winter 


Collections, Fashion wends her way un- 
challenged 


In viewing these models, it will be evi- 
dent to you that we have been watchfully 
aware to the new necessities which modern 
war-time needs have inspired 


Suits: Gowns: Frocks: 


Wraps: Furs: Hats: 


Draped on the individual figure to order only 


Harper's Bazar, October, 1918 


The satin that well dressed women 
prefer because of its richness of 
quality, its beautiful lustre, its de- 
lightful softness. 


For the finest of evening gowns use 
Satin Francaise. 


For the simplest of afternoon frocks—use 
Satin Francaise. 


It is a material that is always correct, 
always in fashion. 


It is particularly well adapted to present 
day needs because of its durability and 
because it’ takes the place of wool fabrics. 


You can buy Satin Francaise at the best 


te, shops everywhere. 
pe 3 Write for our interesting 
: booklet of famous stage 
a and screen stars in gowns 
of Satin Francaise. 
Peloram f2-Meyer 
305 Fourth Avenue 

Save the Wool" 


eve. 
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Front Lacing Corsets 


Exclusively 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 


PRONOUNCED FRO-LA 


they fit perfectly. 


Made of quality mater- 


ERFECT 


rO 
P 


that provides such 
achieved in the famous 
On sale at Leading Dealers 


That is what has been 
at prices from $4 to $25 
FROLASET 


MAGINE a corset 


quiremen 


enjoymen 
seting 


ls. in strict accord w 
the latest Fash 


CORSET CO 


Makers of 
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Russian Wolf Hounds 


The most successful breeders of Borzois 
(Russian Wolf Hounds) in America. Reg- 
istered puppies and grown stock for sale. 
- DELAWARE VALLEY FARM KENNELS 

J. F. Craugle, Lessee 
Titusville 


New Jersey 


English Bull Dogs 
For 15 years I have made a 
study of proper breeding. 
This picture shows the 
result. 

1 am offering some e 
ceptional now. 
State your w 
MALES $35 UP 

FEMALES $25 UP 
a 


FERN LEA KENNELS 


P.0. Box 8, Bayville, L 1, N.Y. 
Sunnybrae Collie Kennels 


Offer for sale puppies and 
matured stock by the world 
famed sire, Imported lar- 


champions. Our Kennels 

are full the Parbold, 

Seedl and Southport 
or 35c 


Strains. will send 
my booklet on training the 
Collie. 


F. RAMOND CLARK 
Bloomington, Iii. 


Hartridge Cottage 


Persian Kittens for sale. 


Persian Cats at stud. Black-— Sil- 
ver—-Orange, Pedigree stock. ee 
$8 and $10. Cats boarded. Sepa- 
rate house and run for each cat. 
Terms $1.50 per week. Hartford 
Turnpike & Ridge Road, Rovte 
105, New Haven, Connecticut. 


have proven one of the most 
yoy breeds of all times. 

e for sale handsomely 
marked puppies; house 


by m State or require- 
will fill your order. 
Reasonable prices. 


WM. MOBLEY 


Washington Street, 
Haverhill Mass. 


POLICE DOGS 


Doberman Pinscher 
The Dog of the Day 


For Sale: Puppies 
bred only from Im- 
ported and Cham- 
stock. 

St. Marychel Kennels 
789 Worcester St., Wellesley, Mase. 


leale us 


ICocker Spaniels 
ROBINHURST KENNELS 

l‘or sale— 
Young cock- 
er spaniels, 
male and fe- 
male, in red, 
black and 
parti - color. 
All clean, 
healthy 
youngsters from prize winning 
i stock. that will make fine pets. 


| Prices very reasonable. 
Write for particulars and description 


ROBINHURST KENNELS, Glen Head, Long Island 


bold Prior, the sire of five 


Goldsmith,’’ by Albert 


“Bruce's 
Payson Terhune, lucky owner of Bruce. 
blue ribbons and medals and cups. 
one-man dog, though courteous to every one. 


“He always lies beside my desk as I write. 
his nose or else lays a white paw on my knee; 


know he is there.” 
If you wrote for a living and had such a 


stories 
into Albert Payson Terhune’s fiction. His 


irresistibly “doggy” 


not find often these days. 


out on my income tax.” 


on it. Anybody can use it. 


the thought of helping to pay for the war. 


joy o’ life, you want a dog. 


and generously given as the air you breathe. 


It is a great satisfaction to know that some 
and “talked with” 
Dog Man will do. 
thing that you yourself would do—and more. 
five years. 


You have only to write or wire the Dog Man: 


Frank F. Dole 


119 West 40th St., 


real name is Sunnybank Goldsmith,” 
“He has won many 
And he is my chum: a 


4 


Payson Terhune 


O YE DOG MEN! 


writes Albert 


Perhaps once 


in two hours he gets up and either touches my elbow with 


just for the 


sake of being told what a good old dog he is, and that I 


as 
Bruce always at your elbow, how could you help doing dog 
And Bruce or some other dog just naturally slips 


“Three Loud 


Cheers” on page fifty-four of this issue is the funniest, most 
story that you ever read. 
dogs of every breed in it, and the things that happen!! 
Read it—it will give you an hour of such delight as you'll 


There are 


But it isn’t all fun and pleasure with Mr. Terhune. In 
one of his letters to the editor of Harper’s Bazar, he writes: 
“The sale of some. thoroughbred collie pups has helped 


Now isn't that an idea?—and Mr. Terhune has no patent 
And since dogs have done 
everything else under the sun since the war began, it goes 
without saying that their tails will wriggle ecstatically at 


But whether it’s to increase your income or add to your 
Here on these pages are the 
best kennels in America—and here at Harper’s Bazar is the 
Dog Man, whose advice and help are as free and abundant 


one has seen 


the dog you are, trying to buy—this the 
He will go to the kennels an 


do every- 
For he has 


been a breeder, a buyer and a-judge at dog shows for thirty- 
He will bring to. bear on the purchase of your 
dog the most expert knowledge that you could possibly get. 


Harper’s Bazar Dog Department 
New York 


‘Where all colors of Reg- 


“mens, in very best condi- 


DENT CONDITION PILLS | 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


4 marvelous tonic for dogs that are 


petite and Whigh colored urine. 
make a dead dog eat. — 50 cents 
pages on dog training, 10 cen 

The Dent Medicine Co., Newburgh, N. Toronte, Canada 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 
and WIREHAIRED FOX TERRIERS 


I am one of the pioneer breeders in this coun- 
try of Airedale Terriers—the most popular all- 
around dog. I have puppies all ages and 
grown dogs for show or companions. Write me 
for prices that will surprise you. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


ANDREW McCREA, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


The Best in Pekingese 


Only kennel in America containing 
four full Champions. Sleeve dogs 
and others. Every color. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Prices $25.00 up. 
HypreGree KENNELS, 134 West 8lst St. 
New York City. Tel. 6754 Schuyler. 


Ghe LONDON 
DOG SHOP 


The most exclusive dog 
shop in New York. Best 
value in any breed of 
dog. Write for prices. 
When in town all and 
see us. 


302 Fifth Ave., New York 
Phone 4245 Mad. Sq. 


‘*PERSIANS”’ 
Overbrook’ Kitten Exchange 


istered Stock can be pur- 
chased. Nothing handled 
but clean healthy speci- 


tion. Cats Boarded—Smuall 
Dogs housetrained -an 
boarded. Individual home 
care. Versian Studs at Se rvice. Blue, Orange, Sil- 
ver and White. Tel. Greeley 2821. 


SUSANNA S. BELL, 253 West 34th ‘St, opp. Penn. Station, N.Y. C. 


THOROUGH - BRED 
WHITE COLLIES 


The Most Bearttiful 
Dogs tn the World 


A Guardian for the 
Home. Playmate forthe 
Children, Companion 
for the Household, and 
an Ideal Shepherd. 
Tairs Not Akin. 


SHOMONT KENNELS 


Box 457 
Monticello, lowa 


PEKINGESE 


Blue Ribbon Pekingese 
Puppies for Sale. Toy 
dogs boarded and house 
broken. Will call for and 
deliver dogs kept over 
week-ends. Careful and 
personal attention given 
to this work. 
MRS. J. WALLACE 
341 DeanSt. Phone3807W.Main. Brooklyn, Y. 


FoR Sale—High Class 
Winning Wire-haired 4 
ind Smooth Fox 
Terriers, Irish Terriers, 
iredale Terriers, 
Manchester Black and & 
an Terriers, Bul! §& 
erriers and mostly al! 
breeds for sale. 


Apply 
ALF DELMONT 
leeds Kennels Woanewood, Pa. 


For Sale, dark red pup- 


pies sired: by 
the famous Champion Win 
Sum Ming T’ Sing and Sum 
Chum. For particularsapplyto 


_ MRS. EDW. C. WALLER 
|. Beaufort Ave. & Irvington St. 
| HOLLIS, LONG ISLAND 
| Telephone 6406 Hollis 


| » VIBERT AIREDALE TERRIERS 


‘“‘ONE MAN” Dog 


Classiest, bravest do bed. ven opular ‘a of the times for home, city, country, auto. IDEAL WITH CHILDREN, 
dependable, TRUSTWORTHY, endid companion, romping playmate. Matchless watch and stock dog. Endorsed as 
unsurpassed ali round hunter " oosevelt and Rainev. Keenly intelligent, steadfastly faithful, deeply affectionate and 
true as steel. THE ONE PERFECT GIFT FOR BIRTHDAY OR OTHER HOLIDAY. Par 

VIBERT AIREDALES ARE SPECIALLY SELECTED for brains and brawn, raised under 1000 fruit trees, healthy, 
hardy, absolutely free from distemper of which we never had a case. CLASSY, COBBY, UPSTANDING —, thor- 
oughbred, pedigreed, registered, certified. 


The Kind of a Dog They Turn in the Street to Look At 


WE OFFER: (1) Healthy, hardy, active, peieed, rolypoly, comical, loving puppies, male, female or unrelated pairs. (2) Grown or partly grown male or female 
dogs or unrelated pair for breeding. (3) x aor bitch already served by our magnificent stud. We guarantee prompt shipment, safe delivery anywhere on earth, 
sincere dealings and satisfaction. WE § P TO EVERY STATE IN THE UNION. all over Canada. and South America and abroad. 

j AT STUD, Brainy, Brawny, Noble, Upstanding INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION KCOTENAI CHINOOK (the only American bred international champion Airedale stud 
in the world). Fee $25. Also pu pies out of this dog. Simply express vour bitch to Weston, N. J., she will be bred and returned. Descriptive illustrated booklet and price list on 
: : vequest. Also stud card. ABSOLUTELY LIMI ‘LESS. REFERENCES. VIBERT AIREDALE KENNELS, Box 31A, Weston, New Jersey Phone Bound Brook, 397 
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A POLICE DOG 


THE WAR TIME DOG 


Your Boy's Friend and Ready Protector 


WE are importers and breeders of 
the original strain of Alsatian 
Police Dogs of the Veen Mountains, the popu- 
lar Chiens de Police of France and Belgium. 


Write today for Illustrated Booklet 


Pekingese 


Puppies. A fine collection. 
All colors and ages of the 
™™ hest breeding. From $25 up. 
2 At Stud, the Celebrated 
4 Pekingese, Ah Foy 226379— 
Fee $20. Extra care taken 
of bitches sent for breeding. 
EMWOOL KENNELS 
332 Bath Ave. 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


PEKINGESE 


Fifty All ages and colors. 
Large number imported 


descriptions and pictures. 


Mrs. H. A. Baxter 
Great Neck, L. I. 
Telephone 418 


New York 


Also 489 Fith A 


©1236 Vanderbilt 


GROENENDAEL BREED 


Imported direct from Belgium of best 
stock. Most intelligent of all breeds 
—hbeautiful and_ gentle. Excellent 
guards for person and property. Grand 

lot of puppies agg A as ship. All 
prices. Send for 1 


AUGUST CORTE 
Belgian Groenendael Kennels 


100 Willow Avenue, Rosebank 
Staten Island, New York 


OLD ENGLISH ° 
SHEEP DOG /Uppies 
These dogs are the most companion- 
able of all breeds. Make fine house as 
well as watch dogs. Pedigree of seven 

generations. Price reasonable. 


MRS. RIRBY HITCHCOCK 
rm 
Alandar, Berkehive Co. Mass. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to 
address by the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


BELGIAN POLICE DOGS 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 


Police, Army and 
Scout Dogs 


Seven litters of puppies out of 
very best stock in America for 
sale, also a few grown animals. 


Write us for sale sheet 
ELMVIEW KENNELS 
512 Scranton Life Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


Kennels at Hempstead Ave. & Locust 
St., Hempstead, L. I., Bell ’Phone, 
Hempstead 747, and at Elmhurst, Pa. 


| Exceptional 
| Litter of 


English 
Bull 
Puppies 


by the celebrated dog, Champion 
Live Wire; out of a registered 
female. 


Future winners among them 
companions. Reasonable prices. 


MRS. B. F. PARSONS, JR., 


123 Main St., Port Washington, L. 1. 
Phone Port Wash. 308 


best 


| PALISADE KENNELS 


BOS FON TERRIERS 


Puppies and grown 
dogs, both sexes, for 
sale. Evenly marked, 
pedigreed Boston Ter- 
riers my specialty. State 
your requirements and 
1 will fill them. Satis- 
action guaranteed. 
Prices reason 

OHN AHONEY 


23958 
Medford, Mass 


CANINE SPECIALIST 
M. J. DAIR, D. V. S. 

82 W. Forty-SixTu St., Nr. 5TH AveE., NEw York, N.Y. 

Bring your dog and cat troubles tome. Office 

and hospital at above address. In conjunction 

with my hospital and boarding kennels which 

are especially adapted for summer boarders at 
Manhasset, Long Island. 


Telephones: New York City: Bryant 4767 


Manhasset, L. I.: Manhasset 450 


SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest, handsomest ne 


for 


puppies are not raised in a 
city back yard, or avaten 
kennels, but on a Kansas 
farm. They are full of 
and the picture of health. 
Send 5c in stamps for — 
these popular dogs. Term 

approval to responsible 


trated catalog on 
liberal. Will ship on 
parties. Guarantee safe delivery anywhere. 


THE BROCKWAY KENNEL, Baldwin, 


friends. 


Kansas 


‘‘ALLIES FIRST ’’ | 


Out of High Rent Section | 
THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH is always told about our stock. | 


The correspondent and prospective purchaser—no matter sible consistent 7 
where located—is always assured of best attention, that with quality. d 
Same good stock and service as we would furnish our city | 

Toy Breeds 


Ours is a good reputation of long standing, ours is a stock 
of proven merit—and a service of unquestioned difference. 


This all for you to command! 
NEW YORK KENNELS, 


(Controlled by Reuben Clarke, National and. nternational Judge— 


Bred from Im- 
ported and 
Champion 
Satis 
tion guaranteed. 
ARCADIA KENNELS 
Miss May Thomp- 
son, Prop. 
3805 Lindell 
St. Louis. 


A Scotch Collies 


MERIDALE”_ PEKINGESE 


distinctly show their good breeding. Well 
mannered puppies, with the sauciest of airs, 
ready for new homes. Choice of reds, buis- 
quits or particolors. Brood matrons for sale. 
‘“*‘Meridale’’ is the home of ‘‘Nowata Ai-Gee 
Go bi’ (at stud $25) and other winners of 
the ‘‘Blue.’’ Purchases shipped to any part of 
the world. Prices reasonable. 


MERIDALE KENNELS 


(Mrs. F.C. McAllister) Great Neck Sta., L. 1. 
Tel. Gr. Neck 381 


Boston Terrier Puppies 
by celebrated winner- Seal 
Kid These puppies are 
marked and intelligent. <A 
good show type and companion. From 
$25 and up. Boston Terriers, all ages, 


for sale. QUELLETT 
355 Salem St. Lawrence, Mass. 


TOY SPANIEL 
an 
PEKINGESE 
Puppies, all colors and ages. 
Sound, healthy stock of the 
best breeding. 20 years ex- 
perience. ~ Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Prices $25 up. Write 
for descriptions and prices. 
Mrs. C. H. Hollis, Owner, 
683 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
For Sale and at Stud a“ 
Make Best Companions, 
Equally at Home in 
House and Stable 
WALESCOTT KENNELS 
BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


Boston Terriers 


$25 and up 
Well marked and 
pedigreed stock 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
FRANK DONDERO 
Mill Street Kennels 
121 Mill Street 
Abington, M 


Perry Vale Snowdrop 


Milnshaw Kennels 


Toy Pomeranians, Pekingese, 
Brussels Griffons, Toy white 
French Poodles, 


absolutely as represented. 
eterinary examination 
allowe 
Call, Write or Phone to 


Jules Ferond, 424 Sixth Ave. 


Tel. Farragut 380 New York ™= 


Dark Red 


Male and | 
Female | Airedale Terrier 
Puppy. Male; house broken ; companion- 
PUPPIES able ; registered parents, and intelligent. 
For Sale Price $50 for immediate disposal. Selling | 
¢ Stud for no fault. 
a 
MRS. GEORGE B. SPEER 
Chinda, sire Chi Le, G. sire Ch. Eastern Yh: ‘ ys : 
Star, Ch. Manchurian of cuiae., Kiel Greystone, Chatham New Jersey 


| 
| 


All at very reasonable prices. 
WESTPORT KENNELS, J. TOREN, 


hone 5-2 
Westport, Ct. 


MEDOR DOG SHOP 


formerly of 


FFERS a 

most attrac- 
tive assortment 
of Canine Thor- 
oughbreds for 
your approval, at 
the most reason- 
able prices pos- 


Boston Post Road. 


All Breeds 


Our 


Won’t you consider this an invitation to 
call any time 

Write us if you can’t come in; we guar- 
-antee to please you. 


MRS. F. VOGEL, Prop. 
70 W. 47th St..N.Y¥.C. Phone Bryant 6340 


113 East (half-block from 
Wa namaker’s) New Y 


‘in your service 26 years 


19 Ilarper's Bazar, 
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Che Most Beautiful Car in /lmerica 


enclosed car that has ever been dev 

In Winter it affords all the luxurious 

protection of a limousine, and with the 

first warm days of spring, it can be 

instantly converted into an airy touring 
- car. It is, in fact, two cars in one. © 


The Paige Sedan is, beyond doubt, one of 
the happiest achievements of our design- 
ing staff. From both an artistic and a 
mechanical standpoint it occupies an 
unquestioned position among the finest 
products of this country and Europe. 


The Sedan is the most practical _ of 
eloped. 


It is a superb motor car—-worthy of the 
confidence and respect which its name 
plate inspires. Inasmuch as production 
is limited, we suggest that you see our 
dealer at the first opportunity. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company; Detroit 
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SCHOOLS 


4 
iil 


New York Schools 


A City School with Country Advantages 


FOR GIRLS 

Central 
Park. Boarding 
and Day Pupils. 
Prepara- 
ory. Special and 
Finishing courses. 


and Dramatic Art. 


Mrs.T.DarringtonSemple 
241 Central Park West 
rk City Central Park 


THE MOTHERS’ HELPER 
and 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Are you satisfied that your boy 
and girl are receiving full benefit 
from their studies? And (what is 

most sapertent) are they enjoying 
the best advantages from a health standpoint? 

Here is a school under the direction of a successful 
mother, whose assistants are mothers, and where a compe- 
tent physician guards the health of ‘the pupils. A school 
for children 3 to 10 years, who will be received for a day, a 

eek, a month, or a year. 

* A limited number of children will be accepted as boarders. 
Camp for Summer months. 
ACE LAPHAM, 


MRS. GR 
870 Riverside Drive (160t ew York City © 


GARDNER SCHOOL — For Girls 
11 East 5ist Street, New York City 


A thorough school with delightful home life. Fireproof 
building completely equipped for resident and day pupils. 
Open air classes and —, College preparatory, Aca- 
demic, and lective courses. Secretarial and War Work, 
Music, Drama, Riding, Tennis, Rhythmic Danc- 
ing. Sixty-first year. 


MISS ELTINGE and MISS MASLAND, Principals 


‘Boys’ ‘Schools: 


N ew York Schools 


Roxbury School, Inc. 


Cheshire, Conn. 
A School for Individual Instruction 


Out of every 100 of our boys preparing for college, 
98146 % are accepted. They not only pass entrance ex- 
aminations—they go through college. We have a plan 
of intensive training combined with a school organ- 
ization and equipment that saves a year or more in 
college preparation and gives all the advantages of a 
finely equipped boarding school. Boys taught indi- 
vidually or in classes of from 2 to 5 under a faculty of 
experts. 

School residence for over 100 boys. Gymnasium. Athletic 
field. 150 acre campus and farm. Winter preparatory school 
and summer tutoring school, 

If you want to enter college quickly, make up examinations 
or lost work, write us about your problems and we will tell 
you what we can do for you. 

W. L. FERRIS, B.A., Director 
A. E. CURDY, Ph.D., Headmaster 


Grsuline ‘Academp 


Aims: To provide for its pupils such 
mother-care, guidance and protection as they 
would receive in the fondest and best regu- 
lated home. 


Courses: [lementary, college preparatory, 
Music. 
Rates: Inclusive of extras, $300. 


Location: “Sunshine” is delightfully and 
healthfully situated on the outskirts of 
Middletown, N. Y.—only sixty-seven miles 
from N. Y. City. 

For personal information 
Directress. 


address The 


Pennington School 


In the New Jersey Hills, convenient to New York and Philadel- 
phia. Prepares for college, technical schools and business. Small 


| classes insure individual attention. Literary and musical organiza- 


tions. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 10-acre campus. Military 
drill. Boy Scout work under competent supervisor. Moderate rates. 
Separate Junior School for a limited number of boys from 9 to 13 
years. Home care. 78th year opens September 20th. Send for 


| booklets. 


Frank MacDaniel, D.D., Headmaster, Box 120, Pennington, N. J. 


SHELDON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


(MILITARY) 


College Preparatory Course For Boys Ten Years Old and 
Upward. Boarding and Day School. Twelve Miles from 
New York City. Beautifully situated in the Hackensack 
Valley overlooking the river. Address HEADMASTER, 
Riverview Lodge, West Englewood, New Jersey. 


THE RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL 


“The School in the Hills.’* Preparatory with special courses. 
Boys get actual experiences of country life—with stock, lumbering, 
building, surveying, teachers canoe, fish, toboggan, 
ski—all sports. Cata Addres 

Highland (Chodtkes Lake). Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Scoville School for Girls 


2042 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Country-like, space, air, sun- 
light and outdoor sports. In- 
dividual care and privileges. 
Special advantages in art, 


music, interior decoration, 
dramatic expression, lan- 
guages. Fu Preparatory 


and adyanced studies meeting 

present demand. Red Cross 

Work and practical courses. 
Helen M. Scoville 


Rosa B. Chisman 


FOR CHILDREN TWO TO TEN YEARS 
Music ; modelling ; carpentry ; French; outdoor 
nature study; morning and afternoon activities 
A part of the building will be devoted to 
OPEN AIR CLASSES 
Mrs. A. Reno Margulies, Director 
TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


The RAYSON SCHOOL for Girls 


164-168 West 75th Street, New York City 
Home and Day Departments. College Preparatory and General 
urses. 24th year esctee, 1918. 
Miss Clare 1. Colbourne, A.B., ) Principal 
Miss Martha K. Hompheny, A.m.,) Principals. 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL. 316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside Drive. 

Myron T. Scudder, Pres. Modern school for girls. Elective finishing 

courses; college preparation. Household arts, egy war-time 

courses. Secretarial training, of special interest to high school and 

college graduates. Gymnasium, swimming and rifle teams. 150 
rls, 25 teachers, superb. location, fine dormitory. Address 
gistrar H. B. Scudder. 


BENSONHURST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A city school with country surroundings. College preparatory and 
general courses. Secretaryship, Journalism, Music, Art, Classical 
and interpretative dancing. Open all year. Fall term Gaiee Sept. 
23rd. Board and tuition 
R T. BROWN, A.M., Principal 
Bay {0th Street 


Bellport Schoo! on Long 
60 miles from New York—Open All Year. For young children-— 
Girls 5-15, Boys 5-12. Number of pupils limited—3 buildings. 50 
Acres—all outdoor sports. Special care given to home training and 
development of personality. 

MISS HAGEDORN, Bellport, Long Island. 
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_Englewood, New Jersey. 
Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school. 13 miles from New York. College preparatory 


_special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. Supervised 


physical work in gymnasium and fleld. Catalog on request. 
Address MISS LUCIE C. BEARD, Orange, New Jersey. 


St. Paul School Healthfuliy located 


York. Buildings Gymnasium 
pool, fine athletic flelds. _Prepares for any college or solentiale 
school. Competent = ng at the head of each department. A Lower 
School for Younger Boys. For information and Catalog address: 

_ WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, 158 Stewart Ave., Garden City, L. 1. 


BERKELEY-IRVING SCHOOL °%,t0318 West Sora 


Street, New York 
**From Primary to College’’ 

Thirty-eighth year. All grades. Small classes. Individual in- 

struction. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Playground. Send for 

illustrated catalogue. Telephone Schuyler 4836. L. O. Ray. Headmaster 


Offers a thorough physical, mental 


Mercer sburg Academy and moral training for college or | 


Under Christian masters from the great universities. 
in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque 
ae of America. New sone Equipment modern. Write 
for catalog. Address Box 1 

Willlam "Mean irvine, Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys 
College Preparatory. Established and equipped to prepare boys 
for their chosen careers and to help them decide on their life work. 
Recreation balanced with study. Modern stone buildings. Strong 
invited to c — Department. Summer Session. Parents and boys 
nvit 
H. ee Headmaster, Box 124, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Ghe Yeates School 


LANCASTER 
Pennsylvania 


for Boys 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


John H. Schwecke 
Head Master 


DEMY A COUNTRY BOARDING AND 
CHESTNUT HILL ACA DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Thorough preparation for college, scientific school, or business. All 
athletics. Golf li , fine gymnasium with swimming pool. Day 
pupils received. Separate Lower School for boys from seven up- 
wards. Catalog. Specfally low rates for five-day boarders. 
ES LAWSON PATTERSON, Headmaster. 
St. Martins, 


Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 

Faculty of experts. Individual attention. Extensive grounds. Golf 

course and tennis aw — and baseball fields. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. 

DR. A. W. WILSON, ik. President. Saltsburg, Penna. 


ve the 
Todd Seminary for Boys _ 1000 feet above an 
Exclusively for younger boys (7 to nig Right thinking developed 
rough comradeship between teachers and boys. Vigilant watch- 
of personal habits. 
Summer Camp, Onekama, Mich. NOBLE HILL, Principal 
Woopstock, ILLINo!Is. (1 hour from Chicago) 


New Jersey Schools 
CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


A splendidly equipped girls boarding school. 5 modern buildings. 
60 acres. Athletics, swimming pool, motion pictures. Broad courses 
permit personal selection. Sensible regulations and dress. College 
preparation, music, art. Rates $700. Catalog. Address 
Dr. R. J. Trevorrow, President, Hackettstown, N. J. Box 48V. 
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Rirs. Dow's School 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEW YORK 


Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal 


Mrs. Edith Cooper Ilartman Associate 
Miss Bertha Peirce Principals 


Music Department 


Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Artistic’ Advisor | 
r. Howard Brockway, Director i 


Art Department 
Mr. Frank V. Du Mond, Director 


Lower School and Post-Graduate Department 


-errBder: 


~ the ~ Hudson 

In the Highla N.Y. 

for Academic and two- 

ce. Social training. 

2 hours from New York City. “Gaul and 
sports; ample estate. — for illustrated book- 
lets, mentioning this mag 


Frederick Martin Te imo Ph. D., Director. 


®Paksmere 


MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL FOR oe 
Orienta Point, Mamaroneck -on-the- Sound, 


—— 


NEw YorkK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 10 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Country School for Girls. 


Formerly at Briarcliff ea 40 min- 
utes from New York Cit 


Mrs. RussELL HovenutTon, Principal. 


New YORK, Troy. 
: For Girls. 105th year. On the 
Emma Willard School hills, 400 feet above the city. 
Four new fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. RusselP Sage. Prepara- 
tory, General and Special Courses. Certificate privileges. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Cata- 
logue on request, Miss Euiza KELLAS, Ph.B., Principal. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 

Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
Willard School. A School of Practical Arts. * etal Work, 
Household Economics and Industrial Arts. B.A. and BS. 


Degrees. Address Secretary, _ 2 
RusseELL Sacre Troy, N. Y. 


KENT I PLACE, Summit, New Jersey 


A country school 20 miles from New York. 
Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN Paut, A.B. 
Miss ANNA S. WoopMan, A.B., Principals. 
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New York Schools 


New York Schools 


| New England Schools 


portunity to develop quiet strength with- 

out losing one feminine quality. The 
year 1918-19 will be vital in the life of each ° 
student and one of the most useful years in 
the school’s history. 

Every effort is being made to meet the 
country’s call for trained workers. Excep- 
tional war-courses under very able instructors 
are offered. Among the most popular subjects 
are Secretarial, Motor Driving and Repair, 
Wireless, Military French, Red Cross, Navi- 


1G por find at Miss Mason’s School op- 


Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


Lock Box 942 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., 


gation and Naval Yeomanry. These courses 
give older students opportunity to complete 
their academic, special and vocational work 
and at the same time prepare for service. 

The regular departments are college pre- 
paratory, graduating, special, and vocational 
which includes Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science, Interior Decoration, Costume, 
Design, Illustration and Commercial Art. 
Teachers’ course in Athletics and Gymnastics. 
Separate school for little girls 7 to 13. Send 
for book of views and catalog. 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Founded 


Pennsylvania Schools 


Ogontz School 


Founded 1850 
A school for girls occupying an estate on 
the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from 
Phila. [Illustrated booklet describing new 


building will be mailed on request. 
MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 
Montgomery County, Pa. 


Moravian Seminal and College 
For Women 


1742. This famous old school is delightfully located 
in the Lehigh Valley, one and one-half hours from Philadelphia, 
two hours from New York City. Preparatory and College grades 
fully accredited. Fall term opens Sept. 25th. For catalog address 


JOHN H. CLEWELL, Ph.D., President 
Bethlehem, Penna. 


5 lf irls. 

Wilkes-Barre Institute S's 
Number resident pupils limited. Prepares for all colleges. In- 
dividual instruction. General and Special Courses. Athletics, Mu- 
sic. Domestic Science, Practical Scientific Gardening. Expenses 
moderate. Address ANNA MILES OLCOTT, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Beechwood School, (Inc.) For YouNG WoMEN. A 


School. Fits for any vocation. Preparatory; College Departments; 
Conservatory of Music; Art, ratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
Secretaryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming pool. 
ReaseEr, Ph. President. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. Box 42 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR. 4 celect school for 

Convenient to New’ York and Philadelphia. College preparatory 
and general courses. Two years finishing course for high school 
graduates. Secretarial work. Individual attention. New gymna- 
sium and swimming pool. Junior Department. CLAUDE N. 
WYANT, Principal, Box 246 South Bethlehem, Pa. 
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New England Schools 


The Ely School for Girls 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 


In the country, one hour from New York 
City. Twenty-five acres, modern equip- 
ment. College preparatory and general 
courses. Music. Household arts. Daily 
work in the studio. Horseback riding 
and all summer and winter sports. Sleep- 
ing Porch. 


The Junior School 


A separate department for girls un- 
der fifteen. Work and play planned to 
meet the needs of the young girl. 

Preparatory: finishing school. 


Advanced Elective Courses 


a for high school ee 


School 


equipped. 
Core book on request 


FOR GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 


All studies except English elective 


iano, Voice, Violin, Pipe 
an, with noted men. 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimmin l. 
Costume Design and Home 
Decoration. Secr’t’l Course. 
Exceptional o op rtunities,with 
a delightfu ife. 
86 Summit Street 
NEWTON, Mass. 


Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School 


Fairfield St. and 200 Ave., Boston. 

4 edite or work for 
High School graduates. Domestic Scien Sec 
Native > teachers. Suburban Athletic Field. 
Horseback 

Miss JEANNIE Prin. 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 
Opposite Smith College Campus. 


MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Headmistress, 
NORT HAMPTON, Massachusetts 


tarial Course. 
All Sports. 


Miss AuGustTa CHOATE, Assac. Prin. 


Auburndale 
_Lasell Seminary — 
Advanced work for high school graduates. Music, art, household 


sciences. Secretarial Course. Basketball, tennis, horseback riding 
and canoeing. Thirty acres, fifteen buildings. 
G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, 137 Woodland Road 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL, 


Mansion House 


Springfield, Mass. 


Town school with 
country privileges. 
Swimming, riding, 
tennis, gymnasium. 
Athletics and study 
supervised. Home- 
craft and Secretarial 
Housecraft Courses. 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Pennsylvania Schools 


| 


Cultural and Practical | 


Mary Lyon School | 


das ‘aad 


New Residence Hall recently completed 
Definite coilea® preparation in an interesting, attrac- 
tive way. ry best training in all the fine arts and 
individual specialties. Unusual facilities for playtime 


—riding, swimming, canoeing, aesthetic dancing and 
all athletic games. M big home. Each 
girl eng individual study a 

Gables, our home girls. Write for 


Sev 
illustrated catalogue. 
H. M. CRIST, A.B., FRANCES L. CRIST,A.B.,Prins. 
Box 1510, Swarthmore, Pa. 


‘Miss Sayward’s School | 


ted in beautiful suburban Overbrook, just outside of 
ard’ wenty-sixth 


Loca 
Philadelphia, Miss School, in its t 
year, continues to develop cultured womanh 
Junior, Advanced, and Post-Graduate departments. 
trated catalog. dress 
MISS S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 
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STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


The Special School for girls who are unable to keep pace in their 

studies with others of their own age. Intimate home care. Special 

for young girls. Unusual advantages. acres. 
Address 

Mrs. ELLEN C. DRESSER, Principal, 

HALIFAX, near Plymouth, Mass, 


Western Schools 


FERRY HALL Oollege preparatory and general high school 
courses, two years of junior college work and special instruction 
in music, expression and domestic arts and sciences. Located in a 
picturesque woodland estate of twelve acres on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. For catalog address MARION 
COATS, M.A., Principal, Box 313, Lake Forest, IIl. 


HALL 

for Girls. 
(Episcopal) Happily located on shore of Lake Michigan between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Gymnasium. All the advantages of an tern school. Outdoor 
life and aciivities encouraged. Water from artesian well. Catalog. 
Address Secretary, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


Camps 


THE TELA-WAUKET CAMPS 


Senior and Junior Ca for Girls (8 to 20). Roxbury, Vt. 
In ha —_ of the Grgen Mountains. Horseback riding and all 
3ports. Every convenien¢ge—shower baths, sleeping =. rustic 
assembly building, pond for swimming. Write for booklet 


SARGENT CAMPS for GIRLS 


Peterboro, New Hampshire. 
Dr. D. A. Sargent, President. 


For illustrated catalog addres 
CAMP SECRETARY, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Professional Schools 


Special Schools 


Professional Schools 


Short-Story Writing 
COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J.. Berg Esenwein, for 
years Editor of Lippincott’s. 


One student writes:—‘‘Before 
completing the lessons, received 
} over $1,000 for manuscripts sold 
to Woman’s Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall’s and 
other leading magazines.”’ 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Journalism, 
In all over One Hundred Courses, un- 
der professors in Harvard, Brown, 
Cornell, and other leading colleges. 


| 

Dr. | 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 19, Springfield, Mass. 


clothes and save half or more on 
everything. 


You can make vous last season’s 
dresses and suits over into stylish 
new garments. You can make fash- 
ionable clothes from inexpensive 
materials. You can prepare for 
success in the dressmaking pro- 
fession and have a cozy, profitable 
shop of your own. equ 
complete course in Millinery. 


Write today for handsome illustrated book and learn from 
th 


the experience of over 10,000 delighted members what e 
Woman’s Institute can do for vou. State whether most inter- 
ested in Home or Professional Dressmaking or Millinery. 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 36-J, Scranton, Penna. 
with P. Clement Brown 

Create and Design, Fashion Drawing and its 

Related Arts, Pattern Make and Model ‘‘Art 

in Dress."” Studio and by ail Courses. 

ade in France’’ way via 
| | BROWN’S SALON STUDIOS 
597-599 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., New York City 
Phila. School of Design for Women 
Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reopens Sept. 30. 

Full courses in Art and Industrial Art, Practical Design- 
ing in all its branches. Illustration. Fashion Illustration. 
Normal Art Course. 

P, A. B. WIDENER FELLOWSHIP 

TO EUROPE FOR DESIGN 

Professional, Industrial and War Courses 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 

Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Begins Sept. 19th 

@ Interior Architecture and Decoration, Costume, 
Stage and Textile Design, Poster Advertising, 
etc. Also these and other courses for soldiers 
and teachers. Circulars. 

S. F. Bissell, Sec., 2239 B’way, New York City 


THE FASHION ACADEMY is the acknowledged <— r- 

$ ity on Costume Design and illustration. Individu 
struction given solely on this work under 

f Hartman, Master of Costume Design, 
comprehensive and precise. 
proficiency in a well-paying art. Home study course for 
non-resident students. Special short summer courses. 
Write for Portfolio M. of sketches. 608 Park Avenue, 
at 65th St., New York. 


New. York School of Applied Design 
For Women 


160-162 Lexington Ave. incorporated 1892 
Department of Interior Decoration under H. L. Park- 
hurst. Textile and Wall Paper Design, Antique, Life 
and Costume Classes. Fashion Illustration. Historic 
Ornament. Book Cover, Poster Design and Illustra- 
tive Advertising. October 1 to May 15. — 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 


Designing and Pattern Cutting cones. _ wholesale, retail or 
home use. Day and evening classes. Call or write for porte. 
Mc DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY LS 


artered under 
25 West 35th St., ‘New York 209 So. State St., Chicago 
$Hliss Conklin’s Secretarial School 
Nineteenth Year, Commercial Engineers’ Building 
37 WEST 39th STREET _ -:- -t- NEW YORK 


The Cambridge School of Architecture and 

Landscape Architecture for Women. 
Professional training in architecture and landscape architecture, 
particularly with reference to domestic work. Also courses in town 
planning and industrial housing for advanced students. Register 


now. Booklet 
4 Brattle Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Two- e leading to degr rm opens Sept. 30th. 
Address MISS OHARRIETTE. MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York City. 


ALBERTI SCHOOL of EXPRESSION 


Pantomime, Elocution, Literature; Seas for Stage, Moving Pic- 
tures, Writing Plays and Coachin Regular 
classes and Individual instruction. Dramatic Dep 
nected with Stuart Walker’s Theatre, "Carnegio 
Hall, New York City. Summer courses 


WARD-BELMONT 


IS YOUR CHILD NERVOUS 
OR BACKWARD P 


The fall of 1918 will never come again. It is 
the doorway to a future of such vast import to the 
boys and girls of this generation that words fail. 
What it will mean to your son or your daughter 
depends greatly upon what preparation you may 
give them now. 


It is quite natural for parents to think that 
their children will be better off under their own 
personal care and supervision. Very likely you 
have felt that way about it yourself. It must be 
remembered, however, that your child’s success 
later on in life will depend on his or her inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, knowledge of other peo- 
ple. Life at home does not supply these things. 
Don’t overlook the importance of a school train- 
ing of the right kind, for the next few years, par- 
ticularly. 

At my school your child will find an outlet for 
his or her energy in sports which will not alone 
harden them physically, but teach them to think 
er act quickly, and keep themselves under 
control. They will get a balanced ration of work, 
play, food, and sleep—the four things they need 
most. 

The school is a select private home, with com- 
plete e Gann and spacious grounds 45 minutes 
from Grand Central Station, New York City, 
located in beautiful Westchester County, on the 
old Boston Post Road. Within walking distance 
of Long Island Sound. 

If I do not think the Rye Beach School is fitted 
to help you, I will say so. I have accommoda- 
tions for seven more pupils. 


MRS. ANNA F. BERAULT 
311 Post Road Rye, New York 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL for 
NERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Boarding School: 238th Street and Riverdale Avenue 
Day School: 315 West 87th Street, New York 


Full particulars on applicatior: 


The Binghamton Training School 

An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward and mental 
defectives. No age limit. honor ya a Manual Training and 
all branches. Open year round. $50 per month and up. 
and MRS. AUGUST BOLDT, Supt. 


R. 
82 Fairview Avenue, Binghamton, a We 


School for Exceptional Children ,,¥" 
in a suburban home, for the care and training of children who, 
through mental or physical disability, are unable to attend public 
or private schools. 14 miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. 

MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal. 


The Hedley School Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For the care and training of children of retarded and undevel- 
oped mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home life, mother’s 
—-. and association with normal children. J. ROGER Pee’ 
M.D., Resident Physician. MRS. J. ROGER HEDLEY (N. 


Univ. ). Prin. 


Southern Schools 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington (Suburbs). 
National Park Seminary higher, education 
sion courses of two years’ collegiate work Fo. high school. ame 
Economics, Floriculture, Arts and Crafts, Music, Painting, Dramatic 
Art, systematic study of the National Capital. James E. AMENT, 
A. President. Illustrated book on request to 
Registrar, Box “170, Forest Glen, Md. 


Colonial School for Girls. 4 ,cistingtive school giving to 


best American culture. College preparatory, Academic, Collegiate 
Courses with individual attention in small classes. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Open air 
study hall and gymnasiu 

e Crittenden Everett, Principal, 1333 Eighteenth’ ‘Weshiaghes, D. C. 


The School of Four Seasons 
PRINCETON, N. J. and CHARLESTON, S. C. 


A migratory school for girls. Spring term in Charleston. Riding, 
boating, golf, tennis, outdoor sketching and other outdoor attrac- 
tions. Address the Secretary, at Princeton, N. J 


BR a. COLLEGE-CON SERVATORY 
ession t. 

appealing. to students ‘alented 

oratory, painting, ich may berpursued as 

standard A.B. course. Artistic and social cacieouanaa Advan 

explained in beautiful illustrated catalog. Address BRENAC 

Box H, Gainesville, Ga. 


for Girls and 
Young Women 
offers a six- —_—. ye oh of study ee two years of college. It 
meets the exac ands of a most discriminating patronage. 
Reservations sy 1018- 1919 now being made. Write for literature 
and information. 

Tennessee, Nashville. Box Y 


Wilson-Greene School of Music 


Endorsed by world’s leading musicians. Voice, piano, violin, har- 
mony, grand opera, accompanying. Concerts by world-renowned 
artists. THOS. EVANS GREENE, MRS. WILSON-GREENE, 
Principals, 2601-2647 Connecticut ‘Ave., Washington, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 152. 


VERONING SONIA SEROVA 
Artist Imperial Graduate Russ 
School and 
"School 
London, England 


Vestoff Serova Russian Academy 
of Interpretative-Classic & Nature Dancing, Inc. 
26 East 46th St., (opposite the Ritz) New York 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2399 
Ballet Class and Dramatic Pantomime. 
Children’s Courses a Specialty. Baby Work. 
Personal Instruction of M. Veronine Vestoff 
and Mile. Sonia Serova 
Classes—Private Lessons—Normal Course 
Booklet **A” descriptive of the School, awaits your inquiry 


Contains Mlle. Serova’s original meth- 


‘ ” od of instruction for very young chil- 

Baby Work dren and six Baby Dances. Price $5.00. 

The text book to perfect natural move- 

ment, containing Fundamental Exer- 

‘‘Nature cises in Walking, | Running, Leaping 

D and Springing, Grecian Poses, five 

ancing Interpretative Nature Studies. Il- 
lustrated. Price $5.00. 


The Key to Aesthetic Dancing, con- 
taining Bar Exercises, Plastique 
Movements, Technique of Dancing, 
Toe Exercises with music and 120 
photographs. Price 


“The Russian 
imperial Method 
of Training a Dancer’’ 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- 
pressional Training in America. Connected 


with Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and 
Companies. For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY. 
175 Carnegie Hal, New York, N. Y. 


Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English Drama Character Education 


Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, Voice 
Diction, Debate, Pedagogy. 

Costume and Scenic Design, Lighting, Character 
Delineation, Play Production, Modern Art Tech- 
nique. 

Personal Culture, Poise, Individual Development and 
Balance, Social Service in relation to reclamation 
and reéducation of wounded soldiers. 


French (Yersin Method). 
Tuition $300. Number limited. 
Eleventh year opens September 23rd. 


EDITH COBURN NOYES, Principal 
Symphony Chambers Boston, Mass 


1 hool in it- 
Technical and Prac. | DRAMATIC 
affo ew 
For. catalogue, write PHO 
Thomas Irwin, Secretary 
Mentioning Study Desired DANCE ARTS 


225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 


‘New York School of Expression 


Chartered by the Regents of the University of the State of N. Y.) 

6th year. Summer Courses, June to September. Voice training and 

pared Rae Instruction in the — of four to ten minute 
hes. Defective speech rem 

318. ‘West 57th Street New York City 


LAKE FORES 


ST University School of Music 

MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A., Director. 
Internationally trained teachers of wide reputation. Special courses 
combining music with allied academic subjects for Performer’s and 
Teacher’s Certificate. Keyboard Harmony, History of Music, and 
Appreciation. School orchestra, chorus and recitals. Credits al- 
lowed by Lake Forest College and ne Hall for Music School 
Work. Address, Box 103, Lake Forest, 


THE DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 
a and Clara Mannes, Directo 

154 East Seventeenth St., New York 

Every student ern atl the artistic personal supervision of Mr. and 

Mrs. Mannes and members of the faculty. All courses include 

Theory and Ensemble Work. Three enchantainn. Chorus pec 

teacher’s course. For catalog address the Secretary. 


A real Home for 
Music Students 


Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers 


New York School of Music and a 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Opposite Central Park, Corner 95th St., New York 


New York’s modern, up-to-date Music School. 
and the Arts taught from the beginning to the highest artistic finish by a dictineahed faculty 


Terms:— Tuition, Board, Practicing, dc. Send for booklet 


Meblin piano used exclusively 


Pupils 
May Enter Any Day 


All Branches of Musi 


School Dormitories—Proper Chaperonage 
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Dressmaking Made Easy 
You can now learn, easily and 
quickly, right in your own home, 
during spare time, by a wonder 
l your children's 
all you and your children’s 
— 
= 
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When the tang of autumn is in the 
air and milady would a-calling go, 
she dons a fascinating gown of lus- 
trous Géorgette Satin, whose rich, 
clinging folds add dignity and grace 
to her every movement. And well 
content she may be with her ap- 
pearance, for she is not only wear- 
ing a frock of smart lines, but one 
made of a fabric that never fails to 
rouse the demon of envy in every 
other woman’s breast. 


Silken Crépe is more than 
ever the mode, but to fashion 
frocks that are in keeping 
with the chillsome season a 
new soft, heavier variety, 
named Kitten’s Ear Crepe, 
has been fabricated. Here 
Kitten’s Ear Crépe has been 
draped in long, simple, swath- 
ing lines to make a model 
that mects every requirement 
of the best-dressed woman 
throughout the. wartime day. 


Haas Brothers Fabrics may be seen at leading establishmentr—~> 


Just the thing for the tea or the = 


restaurant is this gown of lovely 
| Paulette Satin trimmed with bands 
of peltry. And who could resist 


its charm?—the soft, drapable ma- 
terial adapts itself admirably to 
the slender silhouette, beloved of 
fashion, and has a beauty of tex- 
ture that is both distinctive and 


flattering. 


Haas Brothers take particular 


pleasure and pride in announcing 


that, despite war-time conditions, 
they are able to offer you hand- 
some autumn and winter silk fab- 
rics. Foremost among their mate- 
rials, designed especially to meet 
the requirements of the wintry 
mode, are Kitten’s Ear Crépe, a 
member of the silk crépe family, 


but richer and heavier than any of 


its kin; Paulette Chiffon, with its 
lovely mellow finish in the newest 
and most-difficult-to-obtain color- 
ings; Georgette Satin and Paulette 
Satin, the recognized leaders in the 
satin world; and Gloveskin velvet, 
an ideal fabric for the winter tail- 
leur costume. 


HAAS BROTHERS 


Producers of 


Distinctive Dress “Sabricr 


4) 7 Fifth Avenue — New York 
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HE Government has requested that all maga- 

zines conserve paper. Will you help us ac- 
cede to that request ? 
_ Thousands of pounds of paper have. been wasted 
in the past because magazines were sold to news- 
dealers on a returnable basis. The dealer would 
order a large number—regardless of the number 
his clientéle could absorb—caring little how many 
were left over since-he could return unsold copies 
practically without expense to him. 

But the dealer no longer enjoys that privilege. 
Any magazines he now orders he must pay for. 
‘Consequently he is not apt to ask for more copies 
than he definitely knows he can sell. 

We want you to be able to secure your Bazar 
regularly. But we cannot allow any newsdealer 
to have more copies than he can show orders for. 
Paper takes up a great deal of shipping space on 
the railroads, and we are anxious to comply with 
the Government’s request that we print only so 
many copies of the Bazar as will fill our known 
demand. 

So won’t you please cooperate with us in one of 
two ways: either place a definité, standing order 
with your newsdealer, or subscribe for a year, 
through him, or direct? 


Bought one by one the Bazar costs 35 cents a 


copy, which amounts to $4.20 a year. The yearly 
subscription, however, is only $3.00. So if you 


_ subscribe you are not alone sure of receiving every 


issue, but you also save $1.20. 
Either way, by ordering in advance, or by sub- 


scribing, you will help us to save paper and 


eliminate waste. May we count on you? 


Several of our subscribers, in various parts of 
the country, have been able to raise money for 
the Red Cross and other activities by making and 
selling paper knitting-bags decorated with Harper’s 
Bazar covers. 

These bags are made of heavy wrapping paper, 
strongly glued, with cord or ribbon loops for the 
arm. They are made flat, the decorative covers 
are pasted on one or both sides, and the result is 
useful and very attractive. 

We have had so many requests for Bazar covers 
for this purpose that we have had an extra supply 
printed. While they last we shall be glad to send 
you these covers free of charge. Just write to 
the Editor and tell him how many you would like. 


Marshal Foch has Germany on the run. The 
crafty strategist, by means of his ceaseless drives, 
nibbles and bites, first on one sector and then on 
another, has played havoc with the enemy’s morale 
and the enemy’s positions. The Germans are out- 
generaled, out-fought and now, at last, they are 
beginning to be out-numbered. We are sending 
a great army over there to push them back—what 
is left of them—over the Rhine. You remember 
the old jingle: ‘“We’ve got the men, we’ve got the 
ships, we’ve got the money, 


” 
too? Well, to-day weve cer- Harper’s Bazar is published mo 
h A. Moore, 


tainly got the men and we're president; Josep 
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You can’t make guns, or shells, or ships, or uni- 
forms without money. You can’t train soldiers 
and sailors and nurses without money. You can’t 
feed an army and a navy without money. You 
can’t build camps and hospitals, airplanes and 
railroads without money. All these things have 
got to be made and run. All these men and women 
have got to be fed, clothed and equipped—hence 
the Fourth Liberty Loan. 

Understand very clearly that the responsibility 
is yours. The Loan—let us call it the Victory 
Loan—must be oversubscribed. And it will be 
oversubscribed if you make it your foremost per- 
sonal business to see that it is oversubscribed. 

Dan’t be satisfied with merely buying bonds 
yourself. That is not all you can do. When 
you’ve bought your own, go out and make others 
buy. Go from house to house, or from office to 
office, or from shop to shop. Explain the Loan— 
if there be any who fail to understand it. Talk 
Liberty Bonds to every one you know. Sell Lib- 
erty bonds to every one you know. 
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The million dollar bond sales will be taken care 
of by the men. The biggest, most important thing 
you can do is to sell bonds to people who have 
never bought them before—after you have bought 
some yourself. 


The wonderful spirit of the French people is 
admirably reflected in the way, despite lack of 
materials and labor, despite bombardments and 
air raids, despite all the other unsettling blights of 
war, the Paris couturiers have carried on. Our 
accounts of the Paris openings, coming by mail and 
cable from our office in the ville lumiére, show 
that the great creators of fashion’s capital have 
upheld every tradition of their craft. 

We are very proud to be able in this issue to 
present to you a notable collection of the new 
models from the most important Parisian estab- 
iishments. As you will see from our fashion pages, 
the French genius for the mode burns undimmed 
in the midst of war. 


To those of you who read “Bambi’”—can there 
be any who didn’t ?—-the news that we have se- 
cured a new story by Marjorie Benton Cooke will 
come as the sight of an oasis to the thirsty driver 
of a caravan. Fiction, nowadays, is an uncertain 
commodity. So many of the topmost writers of 
America and England are in national service, and 
so many find that the war has stultified their im- 
agination and that they have no joy in their work, 
that to unearth a really sparkling story is a liter- 
ary event. 


Miss Cooke’s new story, “The Cricket,” might be | 


said to have come right from heaven. It has 
chuckles in it and even quite boisterous guffaws. 
But there is plenty of solid stuff that will con- 
jure the sober thought. This story will begin in 
our November issue—illustrated by J. Scott Wil- 
liams—and we commend it especially to the atten- 
tion of parents—real, potential and otherwise. 

And while on the subject of fiction we should 
like to point out the extremely high standardof the 
three short stories in the issue you are now read- 
ing. “The Thing That Sets Men Free,” by Wil- 
liam MacHarg, is one of the best things this well- 
known author has ever done. “Three Loud 
Cheers,” by Albert Payson Terhune, is a real joy. 
And “The Splendid Legend,” by Mary Lerner—a 
writer new to the Bazar but widely published— 
is an exceptional piece of characterization. 

For our November issue we are glad to ee 
“Picq Plays the Hero,” by Leonard Merrick, th&t 
veritable Prince Charming ‘of story-tellers. Mr: 
Merrick has long been one of the half-dozen fore- 
most novelists of Great Britain and has always nad 
the highest appreciation from American critics. 
Another first class story in our next issue will be 
from the facile pen of Josephine Daskam Bacon. 
Mrs. Bacon is one of the busiest women in America. 
Not many stories will be obtainable from her until 
the war is won, so we are in 
luck to have secured “Merry- 
go-round”—a gay tale of youth 


119 West 40th Street, New Yor y ngle Copies, 35 cents. Yearly subscriptions in United States and in a busy hamlet like Newport, 


getting the ships. But what  gependencies, $3.00. 1 
about the money? That ques- receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew it at once, using the blank — 
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full of action, color, surprises 
and human dialogue. 
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bm DES GOTHAS Drawn especially for Harper’s Bazar by DRIAN 


A pale moon in a star-sown heaven—a gray, silent city—the haunting tragedy of danger: This is Paris at 
night. Rather, this is Paris ordinaire in wartime—but upon this ominous peace breaks the warning shriek of 
sirens, and in a trice it is a city extraordinaire. Searchlights explore the heavens, French planes soar to peril- : | 
ous heights, projectiles and bursting shrapnel leave fiery trails. “C’est les Gothas!” The entire city rushes to a 
the roofs, not to cower in fascinated terror, but, brave, unconquerable and sublime, to fling defiance to the enemy. 
This is the Paris to which the entire world does homage and the Paris which Drian epitomizes as none other can. 
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Ever since the Spanish- 
American War Miss Jane 
Delano has devoted all 
her time to the American 
Red Cross. She is now at 
the head of the nursing 
branch of the organization, 


YOUR RED CROSS IN THE FIGHT 
FOR HUMANITY 


T was one of those historic morn- 
ings when the alerte had roused 
Paris from its early slumbers, ° 
Contre Berthe was booming 
again, and as usual innumerable 
aircraft hovered above the 

heights of Montmartre, their great, 

vibrant wings gleaming silver white against the 
deep blue of the sky. The quiet backwater in 
which our hotel was located gave few signs of 
alarm. A concierge, scrubbing the front steps of 
the pension across the way, glanced up curiously 
but her scrubbing never stopped; a fruit-seller, ar- 
ranging his wares, stepped to the middle of the 
street, looked skyward for a moment, called his 
small son to watch the avions and returned to his 
shop. Other residents of that secluded quarter 
showed decided marks of irritation at being sum- 
marily turned out of their beds at such an un- 
earthly hour—Paris long ago reached the stage 
where irritation rather than fear is roused by these 
senseless, spectacular manifestations of the enemy. 

As we peered through our shuttered windows to 
look anxiously toward Montmartre, a gaunt, gray- 
robed figure, a large market basket swinging on 
one arm, turned the corner. Sister Etienne, calm- 
eyed and serene, was on her way to her diet 
kitchen where dozens of sick and needy patients 
awaited their daily portion of food. 

The Germans have not been able to build a gun 
or an avion that will keep Sister Etienne from her 
duty. She fights against a foe more deadly to her 
people than Contre Berthe, more deadly even than 
the Gothas that fly on moonlit nights from their 
distant lairs. Tuberculosis, the white plague of the 


“poor and ill-nourished, is the enemy that Sister 


Etienne and her wonderful like are fighting with 
all the courage and ability at their command. And 
in this battle to the death they are combating the 
unusually complex and horrible conditions engen- 
dered by the four years’ war. 

In the early days of the war, when thousands of 
refugees sought shelter where they could, when 
nine and sometimes twelve human beings were 
crowded into a stable, a cow-shed or a dark evil 
cellar, Sister Etienne opened a dispensary in a tiny 
shop in the fourteenth arrondissement, one of the 
poorest districts of Paris. Here she did her best to 
help the women and children who daily crept forth 
from their miserable homes to seek her aid. . For 
some she had bottles of milk, for others phials of 
medicine, for a selected few there were pails of 
broth, all begged from the philanthropic well-to- 
do. An official from the Tuberculeux de la Guerre 
discovered Sister Etienne and her need for an ade- 
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By MABEL T. BOARDMAN 


Of the A. R. C. Executive Committee 


quate supply of nutritious food and medicine, and 
through the Bureau of Tuberculosis a diet kitchen 
was established for her in a confectioner’s shop on 
the.rue Pierre Larousse and an experienced cook 
was installed. Every morning women and chil- 
dren of the neighborhood gather in the little shop 
to receive the food so sorely needed by those at 
home who are too sick to get it for themselves. 

Sister Etienne does not sit with folded hands 
when her people are fed. The work of this Sister 
of Charity is never done. When the last scrap of 
food is portioned out, and the always open door to 
her diet kitchen holds no importunate figure, she 
goes forth to see for herself what her patients need 
and also to collect new “cases”. Sister Etienne 
knows every house in her district, and intuitively 
discerns when an extra refugee has been smuggled 
into an already overcrowded room or cellar. 


HE task performed by this patriotic woman 

must needs be multiplied a thousand fold if 
France is to emerge victoriously from the pesti- 
lential effects of the German invasion. Between 
August, 1914, and November, 1917, more than 
eighty thousand tubercular soldiers were dis- 
charged from the French Army, and even so late as 
last October there were thousands of known cases 
still undischarged. Many of these men must have 
been centers of infection during the period they 
remained undetected in their regiments. They 
were also a menace to the civil population, for 
when the infected soldier returns home on leave, 
he naturally endangers the members of his family. 
If on the other hand he is not affected, but a 
member of his household suffers from the disease, 
he runs the risk of getting it, and in time may 
infect dozens of his comrades in arms. Of course 
the Service de Santé of the French army fought 
valiantly to combat the disease, but the odds were 
too great. 

France bled white? Not to those who know 
her best! The wonder is that she is not lying 
prostrate under the load that she has carried. these 
four years. Since our entry into the war France 
has changed perceptibly in her attitude toward the 
offers made by the Red Cross and other American 
organizations. -Formerly she accepted our favors 
graciously, but in a way because she had to. We 
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were outsiders, who gave because we 
loved her and sorrowed for her, but 
not because her fight was our fight. 
To-day France accepts our offers, be- 
cause we are her equals in this war 
for humanity. And too she knows 
that in helping her we are also help- 
ing ourselves and all the civilized peoples of the 
earth. What every American must realize is that 
this fight against the world’s most dreaded afflic- 
tion means as much to every man, woman and 
child in America as it does to those of France. 
The war against the white plague is not three 
thousand miles away. What we are doing in 
France to-day reacts on ourselves to-morrow. The 
medical profession has learned more about tuber- 
culosis, and how to cure and prevent it, in these 
four years of work in France than it learned dur- 
ing the fifteen years previous to August, 1914. 


OR several generations tuberculosis has been a 

problem in France, as it has in every civilized 
country. Zola said of Paris that hundreds of fam- 
ilies of the lowest class went hungry all their lives 
—and naturally the ranks of the tubercular were 
largely recruited from this dangerous element. 
Then, too, the growth of the huge manufacturing 


centers and the congestion of population attendant - 


on this development aided the frightful progress 
of the white plague in all industrial communities. 
With the German invasion, and especially since the 
pouring back from the northern provinces of the 
destitute and disease-ridden repatriates, all that 
has gone before has been as nothing. 

In the years immediately previous to 1914, 


France had been attacking her tuberculosis prob- 


lem with a far-sighted vision, but with the out- 
break of war all humanitarian efforts and her 
wide-spread pregram of prevention had to be 
abandoned. During the months between August, 
1914, and May, 1917, she was unable to make any 
provision for tubercular women and children. 
More than this, all her hospitals and specialists 
being commandeered for military purposes, civilian 
patients were sent back to their homes where they 
inevitably became menaces to every one with 
whom they came in contact. 

At the same time several very comprehensive 
plans formulated by the Department of the In- 
terior for the creation of a series of garden cities 
in the environs of Paris were put aside. These set- 
tlements were to be workingmen’s centers, intended 
to distribute the population of the city in such a 
way as to reduce congestion and so aid in the 
fight against the spread (Continued on page 78) 
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“We sat down atone of the 
tables and Edward ordered 
something to account for our 
being there, but it stood 
untouched upon the table.’ 


J. NICHOL, of the Chicago law firm of 
Albertson, Vinton, Nichol and Lemoine, sur- 
veyed with distaste “The Crescent Arms’’— 
devoted, as the sign beside its door an- 
nounced, to “One Room Furnished Apart- 
ments Exclusively”. This immense, cheaply 
ornate structure, in front of which he had de- 
scended from his motor on this brilliant summer 
Sunday morning, was not pleasing to him as the 
residence of any one with whom he had to transact 
business. He found equally unpleasant its over- 
ornamented marble entrance corridor and the 
unhealthy-looking young woman who acted as 
switchboard operator and clerk. 
“Mrs. Viola—Randall, I believe she calls herself 
—is in,” he asserted. 

“You are Mr. Nichol? Then she is expecting 
you and you can goright up. B-19.” 

Nichol ascended by a narrow flight of uncar- 
peted marble steps to the U-shaped hall upon the 
second floor. The lettered and numbered doors 
flanking both sides of this hallway in a long rank 
—some of which stood slightly open as he passed— 
gave glimpses of, to him, a repellent way of living. 
The bed, he observed, folded back into the wall 
and became in appearance a door; what was os- 
tensibly a writing-desk, when opened up displayed 
a sink; the drip-board of the sink, if lifted, re- 
vealed a stove; pots and pans occupied the space 
under the sink. 

Nichol had no personal knowledge whatever of 
the woman he was about to see. She was, by the 
account he had received of her, voung and at the 
same time an intriguante — obstinate, revengeful 
and, possibly, worse. But he understood that this 
description of her, which had been received from 
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an undoubtedly prejudiced source, might not be 
true; she might even be the direct opposite of all 
this. What she was, however, was no concern of 
his. He had a brief and distinctly unpleasant duty 
to perform with reference to her. 

Halting half-way down the hall, at the door 
marked B-19, he knocked. In response to the sum- 
mons from within, he himself opened the door 
upon an apartment exactly the same in all respects 
as those he had already seen. 

“Mrs. Randall ?” he inquired. 

“Yes. You are Mr. Nichol? Then come in.” 


HER apartment, he saw with something resem- 
bling relief, was in its formal and not its inti- 

mate state. The bed appeared as a door and the 
writing-desk as a desk and not a sink. There had 
been scarcely time for her to have made more 
preparation than this since he had announced his 
visit to her over a public telephone only a few 
moments before. He was obliged to admit that 
the remarkably pretty young woman who faced 
him from the center of the room did not, in ap- 
pearance at least, conform with the account he had 
received of her. He would, if his experience of 
character had been his only guide, have classed her 
as frank, honest—a distinctly engaging personality. 
She was the more dangerous if this appearance 
cloaked actual depravity and guile; but he again 
reminded himself that what she might be was no 
concern of his. 

“You understand, of course,” he said, “that I 
come from Mr. Hollinsworth.” 

“Yes. Will you sit down?” 

He seated himself in one of the two chairs. 

“Now, Mrs. Randall, since you seem to prefer 
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to call yourself that,” he commenced, 
“the shortest way we can come to an 

_ understanding is the best. A year 
ago this month, you married, without 
the knowledge of his parents, Mr. 
Hollinsworth’s only son. We are con- 
tent to admit the validity of the cere- 
mony; there need be no discussion as 
to that. What I want you to do is 
to tell me why you did it.” 

“Wh ?” 

“It will certainly simplify matters 
if you do.” | 

“Why I married him ?”’ 

“Vee 

He watched her attentively. She 
appeared, he thought, to be consider- 
ing what answer to his question would 
best suit her purpose—to decide and 
‘then to hesitate. 

“Will you tell me, Mr. Nichol,” she 
inquired, “why it is you want to 
know ?” 

“It ought to be perfectly plain, I 
think, why we want to know,” he 
replied with irritation. ‘(Here we have 
a boy—” 

“Edward Hollinsworth. You need 
not hesitate to use names, Mr. 
Nichol.” 

‘“You appear to be the one who has 
avoided doing that. Edward Hollins- 
worth then—not yet out of college, 
bye-the-bye—” 

“But two years older than myself,” 
she broke in. 

“We are aware of that—two years 
older than yourself; in years, but in 
experience a boy. Circumstances arise 
because of which he is leaving Ameri- 
ca under a condition of excitement 
and — exaltation which makes him, 
possibly, not quite himself. He has, 
after leaving home, a twenty-four 
hour stop over in Chicago. By chance 
apparently, he meets on his arrival 
here a young woman whom he has 
certainly not seen and, it appears, has 
not heard from in fully six years—a 
young woman originally from his 
home town in central Illinois, who 
left that town—let us say—somewhat 
under a cloud and who has become— 
I put it frankly—nobody knows what 
since. Within three hours of this 
meeting they are married; twenty 
hours later he leaves her; subse- 
quently he writes to his parents a 
confession of what he has done.” 

“Confession !” 

“Let me get at this, please, in my own way. His 
parents naturally make some search for the girl. 
They discover the place where she has worked, but 
she is no longer working there. They discover the 
place where she has lived, but she no longer lives 
in that place. It develops that she has deliber- 
ately and—painstakingly disappeared, and has not 
communicated even with her husband from that 
day to now. Those, I believe, are the facts; are 
they not ?” 

“If you take them without any implication as to 
motives, they are the facts.” 

“Without implication of motives? That is ex- 
actly the point. I have asked you, Mrs. Randall. 
what your motives were. We have, of course, our 
own belief, as to their nature, but we could get 
forward quicker if you would frankly admit them. 
than we shall if you oblige me to tell them to you 
myself.” 

“Still, I should prefer to hear you tell them, Mr. 
Nichol.” 

He could not wholly withhold his admiration 
from her flushed, defiant face and eyes. 

“Very well. Your feelings toward the Hollins- 
worth family are not exactly friendly, I. believe.” 

“You mean I hate them—hate them! If you 
mean that, I do!” 

“Quite so; now we are getting on. Your enmity 
toward them, I understand, dates back a period I 
have before mentioned—six years. 

“Your father, Henry Randall—whose name you 
still appear to prefer to use—was employed as a 
clerk in the Hollinsworth Farm Implement Works.” 

“A clerk—yes; as a clerk for thirty years. The 
father of this Mr. Hollinsworth employed him 
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first. But he never got along—he stayed poor—”’ 
“He seems to have taken rather peculiar steps 
somewhat late in life to remedy his condition.” 
“My father was not himself—everybody knew 
he was no longer himself. He was getting old; 
and he brooded over not having got on and over 


. leaving me without anything until he was half 


crazed by it—half crazed. The man at the head of 
the office in which father worked, a cousin of this 
Mr. Hollinsworth, just out of careless laziness used 
sometimes to sign checks in blank and leave them 
with father to fill in the names and the amounts. 
A man told father of an investment sure to make 
money in a very little while, and he filled out one 
of the checks with his own name and cashed it— 
he was mad with brooding when he did it—mad— 


‘he thought he could put the money back—” 
“T am familiar with those circumstances, Mrs. - 


Randall. The point of them seems to be that this 
Mr. Hollinsworth, as you call him, was resolved— 
quite rightly—to send your father to the peniten- 
tiary, but your father died before he could be 
brought to trial—”’ 

“We thanked God together, he and I, that he 
could die before they made such an ending of his 
life as that; and when I had buried him I came 
away from that mean-hearted, contemptible, spite- 
ful little town which the Hollinsworths have made 
just like themselves—” 

“Tt’ll hardly expedite matters for me to listen to 
your opinion of the Hollinsworth family, Mrs. 
Randall. The substance of the occurrence seems to 
be that you brought with you when you came 
away your hatred of them and a longing to be 
revenged upon them.” ; 

“Revenged ?” 

“Ves. Well, Mrs. Randall, you have got your 
revenge. I don’t know how it was accomplished; 
but we acknowledge the corn. You have put the 
Hollinsworth family in a position insupportable to 
them. Your disappearance — that, I will admit, 
was a stroke of genius of a certain kind; a not 


' very praiseworthy kind perhaps, but genius never- 


theless. To leave them indefinitely under the sus- 
pense of knowing that you might at any time ap- 
pear and announce yourself as their son’s wife— 
to hold that threat over them of destruction of the 
secrecy regarding this marriage which they have 
maintained—to make it impossible for them to 


find you and arrange any settlement with you re- 


garding a divorce—that, we will agree, was genius.” 
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She had whitened, staring at him with startled 
angry eyes. 

“They thought that!” she exclaimed — “that! 
They thought I was merely waiting until I had 
got them sufficiently worked up so that they would 
grant anything I asked! Oh, I might have known 
that that was what they’d think! Anything de- 
spicable=— anything small, and vile and mean is 
‘what they’d think!” 

He stared at her, also startled. But she had im- 
mediately controlled herself. 

“I am to understand then,” she inquired, “that 
you have come here to get me to free Edward ?” 

“You state only one side of the bargain,” he re- 
turned. “In consideration of your doing that and 
of maintaining—let me lay emphasis on this—of 
maintaining secrecy that this marriage ever took 
place, we are-prepared to grant you anything, in 
reason, which you ask.” 

“You will buy me off?” she said. She had risen 
and stood looking down at him. 

“You may put it that way, if you wish. I should 
not have put it just that way myself.” 

“That’s all you came for?” 

“No; there is another matter. Less important. 
For the moment that can wait.” 

“It has this importance; that until I learn all 
you have come for I shall not ask you to leave 
the room.” 


HE began to pace to and fro, a little uncertainly, 

he thought. The half-formed doubt, which had 
come to him just a moment before, returned to 
him more strongly now. 

“T have stated this as it appears to us,” he said 


- rather hesitatingly. ‘Your version would perhaps 


be slightly different; but you preferred to have me 
tell it rather than tell it yourself.” 

“T don’t know why I shouldn’t tell you,” she 
observed. “Not that I care what they think about 
me, or what you think. I don’t care about that 
at all; and I don’t care whether you would believe 
it or not believe. But I don’t know why I shouldn’t 
tell you . . . I hadn’t heard from Edward for 
six years, just as you say. I hadn’t seen him since 
he went away to preparatory school; but before 
that we had been in school together. You know 
how those schools are—children of rich and poor 
sitting together in them. ‘We were together in our 
classes, for I was always classed with older pupils. 
There was never anything between us at that time 
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“[ can’t go on and read 
this,” Viola broke out. “I 
would—only I cannot!’ 


—not that we realized then—not then. 
There were half a dozen other girls he 
treated just the same as me. He was 
not one of the people I let know where 
I was after I had left home—there was 
only one girl whom I let know. But 
it wasn’t by chance we met here in Chicago. I 
had had a telegram from him.” 
Her walking up and down had become absorbed, 
mechanical. She was not looking at Nichol. 


“6 A TELEGRAM ?”” Nichol was quite incredulous. 
“Yes; it said he was passing through Chi- 
cago at a certain time and would I meet the train. 
I knew he must have got my address from the girl 
who knew it. You think it strange he should send 
me a message like that; I—I can’t tell you how 
strange it seemed to me. I couldn’t account for it. 
He knew how I felt toward his family—he knew 
I hated them. Id tried sometimes to tell myself 
that I hated him too; of course I knew all the 
time I didn’t. But I was angry that she should 
have told him where I was. I did not intend at all 
to meet the train. He hadn’t any business.to send 
me a message like that—to assume that way that 
I would meet him. I decided definitely that I 
wouldn’t go; andthen . . . I went! I went, all 
the time thinking that I wouldn’t go. It was a 
Saturday—Saturday afternoon. The soldiers and 
sailors were on the streets—the young officers with 
their suitcases. The girls walking with the soldiers. 
The other girls walking alone, who wished that 
they were with one. I walked about the streets 
for half an hour after I knew the train was in. 
He wouldn’t be there now, I.told myself —he 
would have come and gone away. And then I 
went and he was still there, still waiting. He—” 
Her voice caught. Nichol waited for her to go on. 
“He,” she said after an instant, evenly, “was in a 
uniform. We shook hands as—as if we were people 
who didn’t know each other very well. I had made 
up my mind exactly how I meant to treat him. 
Of course I couldn’t treat him any other way. We 
sat in the station and talked about. people we used 
to know and how long it was since I had seen any 
of them; and then we went and walked about. I 
don’t know where we went. He told me how short 
a time he had in Chicago and that he was on his 
way east; he expected to go across very shortly. 
I don’t know what else he said. I don’t know what 
I said. I’ve wondered—wondered that I cannot 
remember. I was feeling things I’d never felt be- 
fore—that . . that I couldn’t understand. I 
was perplexed about myself and—frightened. 
“We went, after a while, somewhere we could sit 
down. I didn’t look what kind of a place it was 
when we went in, and I (Continued on page 100) 
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MRS. JAMES FRANK BLAINE 
and her daughter Dorothy 


Mrs. Blaine was Mrs. Evelyn Huntley Donaldson of New York, when she married Mr. Blaine two years ago. When war was de- 
clared, Mrs. Blaine had been living in England for. several years, and she immediately undertook relief work among the families 
of the “first hundred thousand”. With the sudden invasion of England by the Belgian refugees, Mrs. Blaine assumed charge of 
four hundred destitute children. Her success in finding homes for them was so notable that she was commanded to Buckingham 
Palace for an audience and personally thanked by King George and Queen Mary for her assistance. Recently Mr. Blaine was re- 
called to this country to undertake some important work for the Government, and with Mrs. Blaine is now living in St. Louis, 


Charlotte 
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WHERE YOU FIT INTO 
THE WAR 


Your opportunity to help push the Hun over the Rhine may lie overseas—or right 
in the community where you live. No matter what your qualifications, no matter 
what your training, there is something you can do, some unfilled niche where you 
can fit in. In this department every month Louise Graham publishes the new open- 
ings for women and tells of war jobs and activities in which help is needed. If the 
work you want to do, can do, is here, write to Louise Graham and she will tell you 
how to enroll for service. If your work is not here, write to her anyway. She will 


help you find the thing you can do best. 


To facilitate her reply please enclose a 


stamped, addressed envelope. Address Louise Graham, Harper’s Bazar, New York. 


HATEAU-THIERRY! How much the 
name of that little village in France 
means to all of us. We thrill whenever 
we think of the history made by the. 
soldiers of our army who fought their 
first fight there. But a bit of history 

was made at Chateau-Thierry that has not figured 
in the news dispatches. A unit of American women 
doctors was caught in the maelstrom of that drive, 
and when the fight was over, they found them- 
selves caring for hundreds of wounded Americans 
at the very front.. Ambulance 
followed ambulance to the hos- 
pital where these women per- 
formed miracles of labor. For 
forty-eight hours not one doctor 
or nurse either slept or changed 
her clothes. 

This unit, under Doctor Bar- 
bara Hunt of Detroit, was sent 
over in the spring by the Ameri- 
can Women’s. Hospitals, and 
when their present task was ac- 
tually thrust upon them, these 
women were ready. And to- 
day, they are in charge of a base 
hospital whose three hundred 
beds, alas, are never €mpty. 
This hospital and others need 
bed-gowns and slippers. Ameri- 
can women must make them. 
Louise Graham will give direc- 
tions for their making. 

Another unit, formed by the 
American Women’s Hospitals, is 
caring for the refugee and re- 
patriated children at Toul and 
in far-away Macedonia. Doctor 
Esther Keyes, also a member of 
the A. W. H., receives eighty 
patients every day in her dis- 
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Bachrach 
MISS THEODORA BOOTH 
Daughter of Commander Ballington Booth 
of the Volunteers of America is President 
of the Girls’ National Honor Guard. 


pensary at Vodema and visits three thousand 
refugee Serbs every week. Doctor Keyes needs 
clothes for her people, especially for girls from 
twelve to fifteen years of age. 


When these patriotic women sail for Europe, 


they.seldom know where they will be placed; in 
fact, they have to sign a pledge to go where they 
are sent “cheerfully and without complaint’ ! 


Of course they need all the help and encourage- 


ment we can give them. They are now calling on 
aids to supplement the regular nursing staff—at 


MARS INVADES THE CAMPUS 


Schools and colleges everywhere have arranged their programs to meet 
the emergencies of the hour. In this group of young womén, who trained 
all summer at the Castle School, Tarrytown, New York, there are di- 
rect descendants of Alexander Hamilton and of Martha Washington. 


least six must be sent over within the next six 
weeks. If you feel equal to fill their need, will you 
write to Miss Graham for details? 

To go over with the A. W. H. an aid must speak 
French, be physically strong and fit, and able to 
pay her expenses, which means traveling, main- 
tenance and equipment, and havea regular allow- 
ance beside. Unless you can absolutely meet all 
these requirements you cannot go over through 
this organization. Of course, all passport regula- 
tions must be -met. 


America Ils Asmall town out West has a woman’s 

Awake! club—most towns large and small 
have; the little club has raised fifteen 
dollars to buy magazines for a submarine chaser 
and has asked Louise Graham to choose the maga- 
zines the boys will like best. 

Several girls’ clubs in a large manufacturing town 
in New England have undertaken to supply one 
battleship with Liberty Housewives — this means 
from twelve to fourteen hundred. 
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Bachrach 
MRS. DONN BARBER 


As National Chairman of the 
Canteen Division of the National 
League for Woman’s Service has 
more than two thousand volun- 
teer workers under her jurisdic- 
tion throughout the country. 


The women operatives in a 
factory.in the south have fitted 
up a room where they spend 
their noon hours working on 
quilts for the Red Cross. These 
girls now want to do some- 
thing more, and Miss Graham 
has suggested that they make 
the convalescent uniforms — 
glorified pajamas they are 
that our soldiers must wear 
during those trying days when 
they are “getting better’. The 
suggestion also has been made 
that they make dresses and 
underwear for children under 
five years of age. 

Four years ago the women 
of America, roused by tales of 
German brutality, began mak- 
ing clothes for Belgian and 
French babies. Those babies 
are now anywhere from three 
to four years old. They need 
clothes just as much to-day as 
they did that other tragic day! 
The child of four and five, 
even those who never play as 
children in America do, wear 
out their clothes or outgrow 
them, and the demand for 
stout little dresses is increasing. 

A circle of King’s Daughters in a town in Ohio 
has adopted six little Belgian girls, ranging from 
three to seven years of age. This band of young 
girls has pledged itself to clothe these children so 
long as the war lasts, or until their own people 
can provide for them. Is this something that you 
can do? Remember, too, that Italy needs help 
for her children. 

As for layettes, the number needed is almost be- 
yond counting. And yet response to requests for 
these baby kits is truly amazing. One organization, 
which acts as a clearing-house, keeps a steady 
supply moving in and out. Shelves filled with 
chintz covered packages line the walls, and the con- 
tents of these kits bring actual tears to the eyes. 
Think what the destitute mother must feel when 
she sees the beautifully made slips, hand knit 
sweaters, embroidered wrappers and caps which 
loving hearts in America have sent her! Several 
women in a Texas town, who must earn every cent 
they have, recently sent (Continued om page 122) 
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Quite fascinating is this theatre frock originated by Miss Steinmetz. 
she has selected charmeuse and chiffon. The dress itself is all of the silk except 


For its making 


for the apron and chemisette, which are of chiffon edged with fur. But the artistic > 
note is the satin drapery that comes from the back and is looped prettily through 
the girdle. Of velvet, chiffon lined and fur trimmed, is the sumptuous wrap. 


THE COAT-DRESS AND DOUBLE CAPE ARE TWO 


wr FASHION’ 


NE has ever turned to the artistry of 

Paris for the individuality and new- 

time features that proclaim the mode 

of the incoming season, and to New 

York for things American. And com- 

bined the two content women of varied 

tastes. Conditions have greatly changed ideas re- 
garding clothes, and, where not many months ago 
a woman required numerous frocks to don for the 
various happenings of the day, she now makes one 
costume answer for many purposes. And it is this 
conservation of time and fabric that is partially 
responsible for the prevailing fashion of the top- 
coat. For beneath: may be worn a good-looking 
dress, answering many purposes—an achievement 
which can never be obtained by a suit. When a 
jacket is taken off, a waist can never pretend at 
formality. For many days to come one will select 
a frock and wrap as the wardrobe’s mainstay. 
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There is a great liking for the coat-dress; it flat- 
ters by its graceful lines that, when well cut, can- 
not fail to but emphasize the slender silhouette, 
which is the desire of all at the moment. Miss 
E. M. A. Steinmetz has been inspired to introduce 
a drapery into her models that is very charming. 
She pulls the skirt in about the ankles in a pretty 
way quite her own, and, as a written description 
cannot fail but be inadequate, it is suggested that 
the sketches above be studied for a better under- 
standing. 

Richness of fabric is an essential in the fashion- 
ing of the coat-dress, as the severe simplicity of its 
making debars any trimming, except perhaps a 
fold-like collar. Speaking of collars, do they not 
after all make a frock? Or perhaps at times one 
might say that their absence brings a certain in- 
dividual charm, for there is a type of woman to 
whom the plain neck-line is especially flattering, 
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S NEWEST WHIMS 


2 


though to the majority of women a bit of white 
at the throat lends a softening note that is very 
feminine and altogether becoming. 

How to make a neck-line different is ever a task 
of the designer, and each season it is the new- 
shaped collar that proclaims “the frock is new”. 
Scarf-like collars are perhaps the latest fad and 
may be made of the material of the dress or from 
some soft tissue. These collars. just don’t tie con- 
ventionally in the front, but twist about in an 
alluring manner that affords much opportunity to 
attract with their novel arrangement. As roundly 
cut necks are a favorite with many New Yorkers, 
there are suggested quaint, flat little collars that 
will fit these necks, when the dark fabric is unbe- 
coming near the face. Usually fashioned from or- 
gandie—or perhaps from Georgette—and bound 
with a narrow fold, they are quite fascinating. 

The silhouette is remaining narrow through the 
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Doubly sure as a protection against the Oc- 
tober breezes is this wool cape, which has yet 
another cape over the shoulders. The turban 
is a striking model made of velvet and fur. 


season, as it will undoubtedly do for many months 
to come, owing to the scarcity of fabric. And be- 
cause there can be no radical change in the outline 
of costumes, it behooves the creator of modes to 
turn to trimming for the greatest novelty. It 
would seem that bands encircling the figure were 
one of the newest things, and it is whispered that 
this idea came from Paris, where. Paquin is trim- 
ming much with flounce-like sections of crosswise 
shape. Fur is very, very much used, and at times 
one wonders that there could be so many squirrels 
and baby lambs as indicated by the many pelts 
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The very newest thing is to have a one-piece frock 
swathed about in slender drapery, and this creation 
of Miss Steinmetz’s is of duvetyn with buttons 
fastening it in the back. Furry tails trim the hat. 


sewn upon so many models, to say nothing of the 
ow pieces and wraps made from these two rival 
urs. 

The wraps to cover one of these frocks are many 
and varied in their making, but one of the most 
interesting of the new things seen is a wrap de- 
signed by Miss Steinmetz—the first figure sketched 
above. It is a cape that draws about you most 
bewitchingly, and then to add a pleasant novelty 
is attached an extra cape that fulfills the cry for 
distinction as well as the need for warmth. Velvet 
or duvetyn is particularly attractive for this model, 
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Dominating the wartime wardrobe for winter 
is the coat-like dress fashioned from rich fab- 
ric, for in appropriateness it fills many needs. 
The model above is of heavy cloth-backed silk. 


as the soft texture of either drapes delightfully and 
is especially lovely when crushed about the throat 
in an artful way. 

Hats tell of many new ideas in their trimming, 
and furry tails are wired stiffly to trim turbans, 
while bands of fur are twisted about in many an 
artistic way. As for the big hats, they are very, 
very big, with wide brims, but with a vast differ- 
ence in crowns. Some are quite low, others tall, 
while many are of a crushed puffiness. Black, al- 
ways a favorite, is the color of the season’s hats, 
though brown is a close rival for recognition. 
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TREASURES OF KINGS 
AND DOGES 


thie New Yio@k Residence of 
Jules S. Bache, esq. 


IIere is found a veritable museum of interest- 
mg art objects and furnishings that. have been 
zathered from the famous collections of Europe. 
From the entrance hall, on the street level, to 
the bedrooms on the third floor, cach roo 
contains the rarest examples of XVIth, NVII/th . 
and NVIIIth century French and Italian art 


In the Louis XV Ith draw- 
ing-room, which extends 
across the front of the 
house on the second floor 
and is jurnished with 
Gobelin tapestry-covered 
furniture, is seen Le- 
moyne’s (1704-1778) 
marble bust, signed and 
dated 17068, of the beau- 
tiful Mile. Randon de 
Malboissiére, celebrated 
for her charm and wit, 
at the court of Louis XV. 
This bust incarnates all 
the grace and expression 
that characterized Le- 

moyne'’s portraiture and 
is regarded as one of the 
finest examples of the 
distinguished — sculptor’s 
work. The marble pedestal 
upon which it rests is from 
the famous Richard Wal- 
dace Collection in Paris. 


a 
On the left wall of the “petit 
salon’’, as you enter, i> 
a remarkably fine old Goinic 
tapestry of gold and Silver 
threads, in the usual religious : 
vem of the period, mounted 
in a gilded frame of elab- 
orately carved wood. The 
surrounding walls are cov- 
cred with otd Spanish velvet. 
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C. POH. Gilbert. Architect 


masters 


Connecting the drawing- 
room with the “petit 
salon” in the rear of the 
second floor is the foyer, 
which has as its crowning 
feature this marble bust 
of La Marquise de Pom- 
padour, by Pigalle.. The 
portrait was begun when 
Mime. de Pompadour was 
twenty-eight, at the 
height of her beauty and 
popularity, and was fin- 
ished two years later in 
1751. At her death in 
1764, it was found in her 
apartments at Versailles 
and became the property 
of her brother, the Mar- 
quis de Marigny. Passing 
fromone famous collection 
to another,it was acquired 
eventually by Mr. Bache, 
who regards it as the 
gem of his art treasures. 


One 1s greatly impressed with 
the dignity of the entrance 
hall a..d its staircase, on the 
balustrade of which hangs a 
blue velvet embroidered court 
frain of Anne of Boulogiue, 
wife of Francis I. Old Dutch 
and examples of 
XVIth century stove pottery, 
framed, ornament the walls. 
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The “petit salon”, with its 
NVIJth century Spanish vel- 
vels and Italian and French 
ecclesiastical embroideries, 
represents one of the last ar- 
tistic efforts of the late Stan- 
fjord White. Here the wood- 
work, art objects aud hang- 
ings are all of the period. On 
the right of the mantel, with 
its dull gilded columns and 
overmantel, is a marble re- 
lief of Madonna and Child 
by Luca della: Robbia, and 
on the left another by Fed- 
erico, XVth century, from the 
Palazzo Malvezzi in Bologna. 


A corner of the drawing- 
room, on the walls of which 
may be seen ‘a portion of a 
Boucher tapestry of unique This suit of complete XVIth 
against a background of hall, is particularly weli 
palms in the extreme corner. placed in this formal setting. 


Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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T MAY be that in the long life of Mr. God- 
frey Vandeford he had passed a more per- 
turbed evening than that on which he led his 
protegée, the author of Purple Slipper’, 
to her début under the white lights of Broad- 
way, but he could not recall the occasion. 

“We are going with Mr. Farraday and Miss 

Hawtry to‘see the ‘Big Show’, and to the Grove 
Garden on the root afterwards for supper,” he 
announced, as he and Valentine tucked Miss Adair 
under the linen blanket in the car. “Just a slow, 
usual sort of an evening, but Denny thought it 


would be fun for you to see the ‘Big Show’ and 
the Big Feed and the Big Dance by way of initia- 


tion.”’ 

“IT wanted to see what you wanted me to see 
this first night,’ Miss Adair said with the affec- 
tionate frankness of six years going on seven. 
“What would that be?” . 

“We'll see it to-morrow night,” Mr. Vande- 
ford answered her, and the tenderness in his voice 
surprised him and he considered it entirely un- 
justifiable. 

“Mr. Haight was going to take me to see Maude 
Adams, but I know he'll put it off again when I 
tell him that you want me to ” 

“No, don't. Let Haight get Maude Adams out 
of his system, for heaven's sake!” snapped Mr. 
Vandeford—this time in unjustifiable temper. 

“Why, what is——— Miss Adair was asking of 
Mr. Vandeford in positive alarm when Valentine 
stopped before the blazing doorway of the ‘Big 
Show’, and a functionary seven feet tall opened 
the door of the car and all but literally extracted 
them ‘by force in a-great hurry, for he was anxious 
to repeat the operation on the occupants of the 
car chugging behind them. 


OW, there are many, many fair women born 
within the State lines of old Kentucky who 
live calm and peaceful lives and die and are buried 
with no greater contrast of experience than comes 
from birth and death, love and hate, riches and 
poverty, and they never know the difference; but 
occasionally one bursts out of her bonds and 
flames her beauty over strange worlds, in foreign 
embassies, in the courts of St. James or Petro- 
grad, or in an opera or theatre box in New York. 
When this eruption occurs many sparks fly. And, 
many sparks from bright eves were showered on 
the author of “The Purple Slipper”, who, gowned 
in old ivory satin and rose point, sat calmly un- 
conscious in the left stage box of the ‘Big Show’ 
that August night beside the notorious Hawtry, 
Mr. Godfrey Vandeford and Mr. Dennis Farra- 
day. 

And of the sparks no one was more conscious 
than both Miss Hawtry and Mr. Vandeford, while 
big Dennis was in a blissfully ignorant state of 
mind like to that of Miss Patricia Adair, of Adair- 
ville, Kentucky. Though he had been for about 
forty-eight hours a producer on the back side of 


the footlights, Mr. Farraday still had the attitude ~ 


of mind possessed by one of an audience, and he 
watched the stage rather than the “front”. He 
thus failed to get the impression created by his 
guest from Kentucky, and blissfully left Mr. Van- 
deford to deal with her sensations derived from 
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BLUE-GRASS azd BROADWAY 


By MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 


(FOR SYNOPSIS SEE PAGE 104) 


the show. Mr. Vandeford had his hands; guite full. 

To Miss Adair the “Big Show” was a series of 
mental and moral and artistic explosions. She sat 
with delight through the Japanese acrobats and 
Swiss quartette of yodelers, and she welcomed 
pretty, pert little Mazie Villines with an enthusi- 
asm that gradually faded into horror, as that artist 
flaunted more and more lingerie. However, all 
things come to an end, and with a last provoca- 
tive, revealing kick Mazie was allowed to depart 
and give way to a pair of young dancers who 
promised to display wares more wholesome. 

Without knowing why he did it, Mr. Vandeford 
leaned forward so that his left ear was within 
reach of the whisper of Miss Adair’s lips, as she 
turned her head and tilted it like a droopy flower 
toward his. 

“I’ve only seen Sarah Bernhardt up in Louis- 
ville,” she faltered, with her eyes questioning his 
and wide open with horror. 
~ “These next ones aren't so bad, and we'll go 
before there are any more that—you won't like,” 
he whispered in return. 

“Thank you,” she murmured, as she turned to 
look at a willowy youth and maid do some very 
beautiful contortions of the dance that were en- 
tirely uncbjectionable. In two minutes she had 
turned her face, beaming with pleasure, so that 
Mr. Vandeford could see that all was well with 
her, and ten minutes later she giggled out loud at 
the repartee of two black-faced artists. 

During the respite that his knowledge of the 
numbers on the program gave him, Mr. Vande- 
ford did more of his peculiar brand of thinking 
and reached a diplomatic conclusion. By the 
intermission which came just before the highly 
salacious “big number” he was ready to act. 

“Miss Adair and I are going to get a breath of 
air,” he announced. 

“But the ‘big number’ is next, and she might 
miss it,’ objected Miss Hawtry with solicitude for 
Miss Adair’s pleasure. Mr. Vandeford had thought 
past just that objection delivered by Miss Hawtry, 
and he knew that in no way must he seem to be 
shielding the author of “The Purple Slipper’’ from 
the salaciousness that gave Miss Hawtry joy. If 
he went too far in any act of comparative analy- 
sis he would incur danger to “The Purple Slipper”, 
with whose fate Miss Adair’s was one. 

“We'll be back in plenty of time,” he lied. 

“Be sure,’ Miss Hawtry commanded, and then 
turned to devote herself to Mr. Farraday, who was 
laying himself out to salve what he thought must 
be her pain at the loss of his beloved friend. 


HE Violet had soon caught Mr. Farraday’s 

attitude towards her and was encouraging his 
chivalry in every way possible by the most pensive 
of poses as the generous deserted. Such a situa- 
tion is all to a woman’s advantage if she knows 
how to work it, and Miss Hawtry possessed that 
knowledge. 

“Van ought to have a medical degree for oper- 
ating voung girls’.eyes open—and making them see 
rose-colored for a while,” she said with a good- 
humored smile and a soft little sigh, as she raised 
her Irish eyes to Mr. Farraday’s in all their 
softness. 
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To which insinuation, which was founded on an 
implied lie in so far as the Hawtry was concerned, 
Mr. Farraday made no answer, but turned to greet 
with the applause due her the great courtesan who 
was the chief artist of the “big number’. In ten 
seconds he was thanking Vandeford in his heart 
for extracting Miss Adair before she had felt its 
blighting smirch. And while Mr. Farraday watched 
the exhibition before him, Mr. Vandeford was 
amusing the child of their joint solicitude by let- 
ting her look at the white lights. While he had 
waited at the curb before the “Big Show” for the 
large dignitary in uniform to summon Valentine, 
he had directed that worthy to have a message 
sent in to Miss Hawtry that he would join her at 
supper, and then upon the arrival of his car he 
had inserted Miss Adair carefully before he had 
said to the puzzled Valentine: 

“Drive slowly down around the Circle and down 
Broadway, so that you can come back just while 
the theatre crowd is on.” 


ND some instinct had led Mr. Vandeford to 
choose exactly the right panacea to soothe 
Miss Adair’s shock—the lights of Broadway. 

“It’s like fairy-land,’ she gasped, as they scud- 
ded down past Forty-seventh Street, and for the 
first time Vandeford felt the actual glory of the 
electric signs on his great Broadway, which is as 
much of an all-American institution as the ship- 
yards in Brooklyn. 

“All the world is on fire, and everybody is going 
to it,’ Miss Adair further exclaimed, as Valentine 
made his return at the exact moment when the 
theatres were pouring their crowds out into the 
seething maelstrom of the great scintillating canon. 
She watched, as the big car stood motionless before 
a stream of humanity that poured across its front 
wheels and then bounded forward as blue-coated 
arms stemmed the tide on the edges of both side- 
walks for a few brief minutes. In a limousine next 
her Miss Adair saw a man in a top hat with white 
gloves upon his hands smother in’an eager and 
unabashed embrace a white-shouldered girl, whose 
arms went around his neck, while in a car on the 
other side a richly garbed gentleman dozed upon 
his cushions in triumphant inebriety. Everywhere 
protective men_had women’s arms fastened within 
their own and were shoving through the throng, 
while other men and women jostled along by 
themselves or in companies of twos and threes 
with laughing good nature. 

“It’s all the world and I’m a part of it,’ Miss 
Adair said, and Mr. Vandeford was again sur- 
prised at himself that he was not surprised to find 
tears glinting in the sea-gray eyes raised to his. 

“This is the ‘big show’,” he said with a little 
answering thrill in his own voice, as the enormity 
of the scene he had witnessed night after night 
broke on him for the first time. 

“They all live here and sleep here and eat here 
and work here and—and—love here,” she said 
softly and smiled, for again the limousine with the 
embracing lovers had paused by the side of Vande- 
ford’s car, and the embrace still held. 

“No, the sleepers and eaters and workers of New 
York are in bed long ago. Everybody you see 
here has his or her vital wires connected up at 
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Squeedunck, Illinois, or Zanesville, Indiana, or-——’ 
“Or in Adairville, Kentucky,’ Miss Adair added 
with a laugh. 
“No, you belong—anywhere. Creative people 
ought to have no—no home wires,” Mr. Vandeford 


answered, and there was a queer sadness in his 


voice that he did not himself understand. ‘People 
with messages must have masses to hand them to. 
That’s why you came—and I suppose must stay.” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Adair, “I want to stay—if 
you'll let me.” 


“T can’t do otherwise,” Mr. Vandeford answered 


her. Then he turned and looked‘her full in her 
serious eyes. “But if you stay you will have to 
accept broad standards—or suffer.” 

“That Mazie woman ?” 

‘““Maybe worse.” 

For a few minutes she sat silent until Valentine 
drew up again at the curb before the “Big Show”, 
which was now receiving supper guests for the 
Grove Garden above. 
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“T’m going to 
stay—with you 
and ‘The Purple 
Slipper’,”’ she 
announced, as he reached 
“into the car for her and 

swung her to the pave- 
ment. 

* “Good!” he answered 
) with mingled emotions 
that he could not have 
analyzed. 

And Miss Adair was as 
good as her word. She 
accepted the reveling 
crowd of the Garden, 
looked upon the abandon 
_ of drinking women and 
men with only a slightly hunted expression in her 
eyes, and applauded Simone with her slim white 
hands when she made the most daring flings of her 
supple body in its meager clothing. She quailed 
only once, which was when a band of extremely 
young girls, scantily clothed, made an audacious 
sally among the tables. Then she rose to go. 

The hour was one-thirty, and the moon had 


climbed the heights of the Broadway cafion, when - 


they once more stood before the door of the big 
gloomy, protective building that was Miss Adair’s 
transient home. She held out her hand to Mr. 
Vandeford, and, because it trembled ever so slightly 
and was cold, he put his warm lips to it for a 
second before he handed her into—a great interna- 
tional safety. 

“Wish I had Denny locked up in the Christian 
Association,” he growled to himself, as Valentine 
whirled him home. 

Just at that exact moment Mr. Dennis Farraday 
sat in Miss Violet Hawtry’s Louis-Quinze parlor at 
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the Claridge and was engaged in tenderly and awk- 
wardly patting that star’s sobbing white shoulder, 
as she lay on such a couch as Manon Lescaut had 
probably had for just such scenes. 

“Don’t!” pleaded Mr. Farraday. It was all he 
could or was willing to plead at that moment. 

“But I want to make good in this play for him 
and her—and you—before I go out of his life for- 
ever. I want to repay him with—with both money 
and happiness. He made mean artist.”” With these 
words Miss Hawtry made an acknowledgment of 
the truth that she herself really believed to be un- 
true, because she saw that to praise Mr. Vandeford 
was the best way to blind Mr. Farraday while she 
approached him in that blindness. She knew that 
his loyalty to his David would be a barrier unless 
she tised it as a ladder. 

‘“‘How—how great women are!” was the imme- 
diate and hoped-for response she drew from the 
big Jonathan. 

“My art must fill my life now. Only there will 
be—friendship. You make me see that by the 
comfort of your kindness,” and Miss Hawtry laid 
her flushed cheek in the hollow of good Dennis’s 
big warm hand. The moment was tense, but 
Hawtry had timed her line a little too far ahead 
and it failed to get across. The prey was as em- 
barrassed as a girl, and with another pat arose 


go. 

“You'll always let me do anything I can, won’t 
you ?” he asked, as he looked down upon her for a 
second, then took a considerate departure. 

“Boob!” muttered Hawtry to herself, as she rose 
and rang for Suzette. 

There are many men in the little old world like 
Dennis Farraday, only none of its inhabitants 
admit their existence. 

Then after the evening of the introduction of 
its author to Broadway, (Continued on page 92) 


Mr. Vandeford chose exactly the right panacea to 
soothe Miss Adair’s shock—the lights of Broadway. 
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When new-time furs are frivolous of nature, they fashion them- 


making. And quite irresistible is this set of beaver. The quaint 
wrap snuggles closely about the shoulders, is crossed in the front 
and tied in back with a velvet ribbon. The muff would be simple 
and round, were it not for the velvet bow that runs through it with 
loops of coquettish twist. The hat is oddly shaped and fits closely. 


Paris, August, 1918. 
T was the morning after an air raid. ° Twice 
during the night had the sirens wailed out 
their warning. Twice we had _ hurriedly 
dressed and blundered down the darkened 
staircase while the anti-aircraft guns crashed 
and sputtered lead, so 9 speak, into the stars. 
We had sat for hours in uncomfortable chairs 
between protecting walls; while the enemy planes 
cruised overhead; and twice, consumed with rage 
against the Huns, had we mounted in the creaking 
lift to our interrupted rest. 
It had been a wild night; but looking out that 
morning into the late summer sunshine the experi- 
-ences of the dark hours suddenly seemed unreal. 
The thrush sang in the garden. Above the chim- 
ney-pots the swallows swooped and soared. In 
the sunlight the geraniums on the window-ledge 
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glowed like patches of red 
fire. “It’s the finest day,” 
I said, “that ever came out 
of the heavens.” 

All that fine day we 
heard at intervals the can- 
non from the front. All 
day long the poum-poum 
of the great guns reached 
our ears. The next day 


and the next the guns 


sounded, until finally the sound of cannon became 
as familiar as any of the street noises of Paris. 
All day the cannon—at night the ambulances. 
We saw. the troops march past on the Fourth of 
July—and how we applauded the heroes of Can- 
tigny, Bouresches and Belleau Wood, and the men 
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WORTH WORTH 


The winter tailleur-will have fur for its trimming, and unique is the way 
in which Worth arranges the pelts. Upon his model of black satin, with 
its gold-ringed girdle, he uses ermine for the high collar and wide cuffs; 
while upon a suit of gray Jersey cloth, beaver fur not only trims the 
collar and cuffs, but makes pocket-flaps and a girdle that ties in a bow. 


from Chateau-Thierry! Again on the Fourteenth 
we watched representative contingents of all the 
Allied Armies pour through the rue Royale into 
the Place de la Concord; and that night we were 
startled by the cannon of the great offensive, 
throbbing terribly in the silence like the pulse of 
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What could be more fascinating than this alluring three-piece set 
that is made of king’s blue velvet and kolinsky. Bows once more | 
give height to the turban of downward tilt; and this fur-crowned 
As for the collarette, it would bring charm to 
any costume, though it is the muff that draws the most attention. 
Also made of blue velvet and kolinsky, one end of the puffy fabric 
is drawn through the fur. <A brown grosgrain ribbon precludes loss. 


hat is no exception. 


taxi where the cushions 
were splashed with dark 
red stains, still wet. The 
chauffeur explained... . 

With events like these is 
it not amazing that any 


Green quite dyes the, mode with its vivid hue, and very lovely is Worth’s one, even the couturiers 


suit of emcrald green duvetyn trimmed with gray squirrel fur. The collar 
is very odd and also most becoming. The coat is also green and made 
of velours de laine cut out over white Liberty satin embroidered with 
white and. gold. Skunk serves as a girdle and also trims the novel collar. 


the world beating. For hours we watched the 
flashes from the guns, like the constant flicker of 
summer lightning, in the skies to the northeast. 


-Reassured by the morning communiqué we were 


forced to listen in the afternoon to the raucous 
voice of “Bertha”. And I climbed into an open 
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themselves, can think of 
cléthgs? Paris has been 
moré dull than it has been 
—it is safe to say—for 
forty years. Shops and 
cafés were empty. At Ar- 
menonville on a warm afternoon not a dozen 
people were seated at the tables. At the Ritz the 
tables were filled, it is true, but with men in khaki 
only—just five women, by actual count, in the 
room. The men in khaki were magnificent—many 
of them were from the States—but even such sun- 
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burned heroes. as these fail to turn one’s thoughts 
to frocks and frills. 

So deserted in fact was Paris during the summer 
that the silhouette, which has been somewhat 
vague ever since the war began, was practically 
non-existent. So simply were women frocked that 
only an indescribable perfection of line marked the 
creation from the grande maison. The classic 
robes of the angels were not more simple. One of 
the smartest frocks seen in the Bois was a simple 
chemise of maize colored silk tricot, loosely girdled 
with tricot and topped with a sailor collar. The 
top of the chemise opened in a shallow V in front, 
and the sleeves were long and close-fitting. With 
this frock the Parisienne wore a hat of black velvet 
and carried a bag of red velvet and red taffeta 
embroidered with steel beads. Another frock which 
spelled autumn to the beholder was of beige velours 
de laine with a great square collar of kolinsky. 
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TED TURIBANS CROWN THE TAILORED 
DISTINCTIVE SIMPLICITY 


By LADY DUFF GORDON 


(Lucile) 


When town calls one home 
again and crisp October 
days impart an atmosphere 
of freshness o'’cr the world, 
then it is that a new tailleur 
ts necded. Foresecing this 
requirement, Lucile has de- 
signed a smart frock of 
fawn-colored covert cloth, 
with its tailored effect em- 
phasized by many buttons 
and hy a belt of black pat- 
ent and russet leather. And 
as Lucile always inclines to- 
ward the feminine, one finds 
a charmingly dainty chemt- 
sette of plaited organdie. 


The suit of- straight and 
mannish lines is always to 
the liking, of Lady Dug 
Gordon, and for an autumn 
zodel she has chosen heavy 
1 blue serge trimmed with 
Z black silk braid, then added 
a Silken waistcoat to en- 
liven its somber hue. As 
every costume of Lucile’s 
inspiration is complete in 
all details, a turban of Ori- 
ental tapestry brings this 
one youth and charm, Fit- 
ting closely to the head, the 
turban achieves a widish 
crown by its band of fur. 


RAG 
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When the tang of autumn 
is in the air, one will de- 
light to wrap oneself with- 
in the big top-coat pictured 
; at the right. It is brown, 
to blend with the dried 
leaves of the woods. As all 
coats incline to motoring, 
this one-is no exception and 
therefore has comfortable 
collar and buttoned cuffs. 
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Studies by 


Lejaren A. Hiller 


‘ 


A heavy suit that will re- 
sist the chillsome winds of 
winter is a model-of gray 
duvetyn, finished with a 
wide collar of black fox. 
The turban is a flattering 
model for which Lucile has 
selected rich silk brocaded 
in. blue, gold and purple, 
and as the appeal of fur is 
irresistible black fox is used. 
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Phillip s attention was centered on Bridges, who was surprisingly young 


THE 


E had counted of course on her being 
there to receive him. And the nearer 
he approached, the more clearly he was 
aware of just what he intended to say, 
and how he intended to say it. 

The growing suspicions and resent- 
ments of the day had made him increasingly eager 
to confront her. He felt as if one sharp glance 
would penetrate all her secrets or, as he still pre- 
ferred to hope, prove that she had, as always, no 
secrets from him, and that all these people had 
been horribly mistaken. But he was afraid—oh, 
very much afraid. Things certainly looked black 
for her. 

No man of twenty, sparing time from his vic- 
torious junior year to run upstate to a small, dull 
town to visit an erstwhile devoted, long-widowed 
mother, likes to be confronted with a possibility 
like that. A mother who, in spite of her manifold 
attractions—Phillip conceded these attractions 
readily enough—had never had, so far as he could 
judge, a single thought but of him. Now, how- 
ever, reviewing how fellow-travelers had chatted, 
quite as if y too, must be acquainted with the 
present interesting state of affairs; looking back, 
too, recalling recent impressions of his own—things 
he'd scarcely noticed at the time—decidedly, it 
was high time he had returned, quite aside from 
his own rather insistent difficulties, which he'd 
been counting on his mother to rectify. 


HE fact that every one had a good word to say 
for this Frederick Bridges merely added to Phil- 


‘lip’s resentment. The ‘man might be the best in 


the world, the most honored, the most successful. 
He'd not have him hanging round dis mother. A 
woman with a son who stood six feet in his tennis 
shoes! Ridiculous! Of course, she’d been a mere 
child when she married; sixteen at the outside. 
People used to say they ‘d grown up together, 
Phillip and she. And she was still pretty and fresh 
as a rose, even in his critical eyes. And he was 


used to passing judgment on débutantes. As be-- 


tween her and them, it really seemed to Phillip, 
connoisseur that he was, that the only difference 
lay in the fact that her face had character and 
theirs had not. Those nut-brown women, Phillip 
thought, with warm, rosy coloring, seemed to wear 
unusually well. He had remarked other instances. 
That fact, indeed, was what had first attracted him 
to Frances. 

Frances! In a second, his own pursuing per- 
plexities were back upon him, twofold. He shifted 
his bag to his other hand, and quickened his pace. 

And this man, he supposed, was still older. Peo- 
ple ought to have some regard for appearances, 
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By MARY LERNER 


Illustrated by Norman Price 


for the feelings of the coming generation. His 
mother! The very t': ught that some strange man 
had dared look upon ier amorously seemed to rob 
her of some precious quality, to violate the white 
shrine which he had builded to her in his boy’s 

heart. And he needed that shrine; it was the only 
thing stable and untouched in the whirl of his 


adolescence. 


He needed his mother, too. More now than 
ever. And she was his. She'd always assured him 
she was his. As against a life-time of intimacy 
such as theirs, what was a passing fancy? Why, 
he could think of sev eral girls he’d been quite crazy 
about till he’d put iim to the test by weighing 
their continued society against his mother’s. If he 
could feel like that—young and with all the world 
before him—surely it was not asking too much of 
a woman who had already lived her life—! 

Worst of all wds his amazement at finding her 
disloyal to-his father’s memory. And his father 
her teaching had convinced him—his own memory 
of his father was extremely vague—had been a 
prince of men; a prince of husbands, fathers, and 
lovers. What woman, having achieved the crown 
of his love, could ever be aware of any other man’s 
existence? His father! Phillip felt that her defec- 
tion touched his own honor. He was shocfed, 
disappointed, outraged. 

In the late afternoon light, he swung up the 
drive under budding maples and beeches with 
darkening brow and firmly set jaw, his eyes search- 
ing door and windows. Never, since he had first 
been old enough to go away to school, had she 
failed to rush out to meet him, her fair face alight 
with loving expectation: “Phillip, it’s been so 
long!” “Phillip, I've missed you so!” 
had a happy term, Phillip?” The accustomed 
words spoke loudly enough in his brain, but the 
white-paneled door remained closed, the open win- 
dows, with their swaying curtains, decorously silent. 
His pulse quickened, inexplicably, annoyingly. 


ULIA, his mother’s old maid, answered his ring 

promptly enough. She smiled, too, in her usual 
whole-hearted, friendly fashion. But he thought 
she had a disagreeably festive air. 

“Is my mother at home?” he demanded. 

“She went off for the day, Mr. Phillip,’ the 
woman answered, cheerfully. ‘We expect her for 
dinner, however.” 

“Didn't she—” 

The sight of his last letter to his mother, opened 
and on the hall table with the rest of her morning 
mail, checked him. She had gone off, then, know- 
ing he was to return! 

The maid’s eye followed the direction of his 
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SPLENDID LEGEND 


glance. ‘They had to leave early,” she explained, 
with a note of apology. 

They! And how matter-of-fact her tone! 
Doubtless he would be expected to give the bride 
away! He swung for the stairs. 

The woman’s voice pursued him. “You're stay- 
ing over Sunday, Mr. Phillip? We're having some 
people—”’ 

He turned and fixed her with defiant eye. “I’m 
staying indefinitely,” he informed her. 


WHAT an ominous suggestion her absence held! 

This other man occupied her thoughts, satis- 
tied her need of affection. Phillip had often found 
her capacity for that commodity-irksome; but now 
that the sun of her regard was withdrawn, he felt 
suddenly chilled and forsaken. The things he had 


‘been going to say to her—those clever, searching, 


altogether relentless things—ran round in his head, 
growing more scathing from moment to moment. 
He would have to find some outlet for them soon. 
He was just going down-stairs when “they” 
drove up in that man’s luxurious machine. His 
mother caught sight of him at once through the 
open door and waved her hand gaily, confidently. 
“Oh, Phillip, so sorry I wasn’t at home!” 
She turned to that man, then, and Phillip could 
see she was urging him to come in, though the 


‘fellow seemed to have sense enough to know he 


wasn’t wanted. She insisted, just the same. 

As she sprang out and came toward him, Phillip 
was struck afresh by her youth and good looks. 
Why, she was more than good-looking. She was: 
positively beautiful. How could he have lived 
with her all these years and missed the fact that 
she was beautiful? She had, too, something rare 
and perfect, something that seemed to emanate 
from every line of her tall, slender figure, every 
wave of her hair, every curve of cheek and throat, 
like a perfume. Some hint of mystery; the seduc- 
tion of a great charm. Even Betty lacked that, he 
thought sadly. As for poor Frances, once so 
adored— _ All the girls he’d ever admired, indeed, 
became at once poor sticks beside her; he realized 
that his quest, so manfully pursued, was far from 
being completed. The vista of the chase opened 
spaciously, the goal pleasantly retreated. In spite 
of his resentment, the very sight of her put him in 
a glow of esthetic delight. And he told -himself, 
with a certain satisfaction, that not to every 
woman, however beautiful, was it given to be 
appreciated as he knew how to appreciate her. 

Had he been blind ‘all these years, or had she 
changed in some prodigious manner? He studied 
her, swiftly, relentlessly. It was not merely that 
she was more beautifully, more youthfully and 
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She was tike the heart 


modishly dressed, though of course that made a 
difference, especially to one who enjoyed and ap- 
preciated the artistic in women’s clothes as he did; 
nor merely that she had laid aside at length her 
black. There was, too, something deliberate and 
challenging in her loveliness. Was it thus that a 
young widow might come out of her mourning, 
_or-a nun out of her veil? 

She kissed him, though he met her advance but 
half-heartedly. His attention was centered on the 
young man, fresh-colored, supple, alert, who ran 
up the steps in her wake. Yes, Frederick Bridges 
was, indisputably, a young man, still straining 
eagerly ahead on the upward slope of life, well- 
favored, winning, clear-eyed. 

“You've had a long trip, dear. I’m afraid you’re 
a bit tired.” 

His mother’s voice came to him vaguely. Tired! 
No wonder, after all he’d been through to-day! 
He guessed they’d look tired, in his place. 

She turned to the stranger with a proud little 
gesture. ““My boy, Frederick.” And: “Phillip, 
this is Mr. Bridges.” 

Phillip found himself shaking hands with the 
stranger. The other’s hand was peculiarly warm 
and vital to the touch, heavy, thick-muscled; not 
the hand of a tame, indoor worker. His keen gray 
eyes were puckered at the corners, as if from much 
gazing out over vast and dazzlingly sunlit spaces ; 
there was just a hint of silver at his dark temples. 
Impossible to deny his vigorous appeal. - 

Left together for a short space, the two men 
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Oj dusty. rose... Ome 


stretched their legs before the living-room hearth, 
for the spring evening had turned chill, and the 
heat of the small blaze was grateful. Bridges, 
without effort as without cooperation, kept alive 
a desultory conversation on indifferent topics. He 
talked easily, interestingly; his key-note was a 
frank friendliness. Phillip lay back in his deep 
chair, scrutinizing him under half-closed lids, 
grudgingly admitting his attractions. 


[DINNER went well. His mother, suddenly quite 

the woman of the great world in skill and 
‘manner, held them both in the hollow of her slim 
white hand. They talked of just such subjects as 
she willed, and for just so long as she willed. 
Phillip, revolt in his heart, felt himself a small boy 
again, permitted as a special treat to come down 


-to dinner. As for Bridges, it took but half an eye 


to see that he hung adoringly upon her every word, 
her slightest gesture. And Phillip, covertly mea- 
suring her through his tangle of dark lashes so 
strangely like her own, had to admit she was 
worth any man’s adoration. In her diaphanous 
gown of midnight blue, with under-touches of 
American Beauty red showing through richly, 
warmly; with her sweeping dark brows, her wine- 
brown eyes, full of little lights as a child’s; with 
her thick waves of glossy brown hair, her clear 
coloring, touched, as ever except in the very depths 
of winter, with the red and brown of the sun’s 
caresses, she was like the heart of a dusky rose. 

The dinner hour passed quickly; Phillip could 
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adiant, dazzling 


not have repeated a word of the glancing conversa- 
tion. Almost before he could realize it, Bridges 
had bowed himself out. His mother, he noted with 
a touch of impatience, must needs slip out after 
him for a few last words. From the living-room 
nearth, he could hear them whispering and laugh- 
ing together on the porch. The wery tone and 
quality of their voices seemed to have altered. 

She returned radiant, dazzling, with heightened 
color and shining eyes. Her buoyant step held a 
hint of triumph. 

“Throw on a fresh log, Phillip,” she cried, as 
joyously as a girl. “And draw up our big chairs. 
We’ve such a lot of things to talk over.” 

Phillip obeyed, rather deliberately. He was try- 
ing to recapture those scathing phrases that had 
been on the tip of his tongue since afternoon. 
They seemed to have become vague and inade- 
quate. The whole crucial situation, indeed, ap- 
peared to be no longer in his hands. Instead, he 
felt himself to be all at once upon the-defensive. 
Before seeking to qualify as an arbiter of conduct, 
one really should take the precaution of being 
shriven of one’s own sins. 

“About your engagement, now, Phillip,” she be- 
gan, in a brisk tone of affectionate interest. In 
some way, she reminded him of a child who has 
to get through with some set task but has a won- 
derful treat in sight. He stiffened resentfully at the 
suggestion. 

“Frances will want to be announcing it soon. 
Easter, perhaps? Or (Continued on page 106) 
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When you woyld a-motoring go, don an Erté coat 
of russet duvetyn, lined with brown velvet and 
edged.,with fur fringe. The stole, cut in one with 
the coat, muffles snugly about the throat, while 
the ends turn hack to masquerade as a muff. 
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VA As the car gocs whizzing by, one glimpses and admires the newest things 
AY in motor head-gear—a fur cap, inlaid with ermine, that turns back to form 
is a warm collarette, and a fez of velvet banded with fur and Oriental emn- 
, broidery that has a collar to match, into which the chiffon veil is gathered. 


SUGGESTS HOODS 
AND FUR WRAPS TO ACCOMPANY 
MI-LADY A-MOTORING 


j S autumn dyes the land- 
fi scape with its vivid 
| hues and one would 
| go a-motoring along 
7 its byways, it is need- 
a ful that one should 
, be costumed to accord with the 
resplendent countryside, so why 
not turn to Erté for inspiration ? 
He was in a practical mood when. 
originating the automobile attire 
which he has sketched for us this 
month, for it is warm and wind- 
proof, and in every detail appro- 
priate for the tour through the 
crisp atmosphere of the October 
mountains. 
The wrap sketched at the left 
of this page is a most delightful 
garment, and its comfort is such 
fra that it will doubly enhance the 
Ps joy of the motor trip. Erté has 
| rivaled the foliage in the won- : 
| drous coloring of the russet duve- Se ea 
tyn, and carries out the idea of . 
autumn by a lining of brown. 
For the woman who does not re- 
quire a motor coat there are many 
helpful suggestions to be found in this model. For instance, 
any wrap, be it a voluminous cape or a coat of slim silhouette, . 
could be banded with fur on the inside and around the bot- - 
tom, and so achieve at one and the same time a fringed edge ; 
and a trimmed lining—for linings elaborated are one of the a4 
novelties oi the moment. Then the stole collar that is cut in i ’ 
one with the coat is unmistakably “different”. It may not Se . 
always be possible to have such an intricate neck arrangement, i. ¥ 
yet any one can take her stole and turn back the ends so as to ay: 
form a muff. A strip of velvet or velours, fur lined, easily 
becomes a combined muff and stole. Or the fur might even 7 | 
be omitted altogether, and a duvetyn scarf just lined with es ae / 
velvet, with an edging of silk or wool fringe. In making this s Son ae 
scarf, it should be sufficiently long to wrap about the neck, F 4 Bs ae 
cross in the back, with the ends reaching well down in front | | #} 
to make a comfortably placed muff. 
Then again, on the coat sketched on the opposite page, one aia 4 ee 
finds a collarette typically Erté. It is simply a fur ribbon ee ae : Wi 
that twists about a couple of times and then is tied in a bow, 
and, as may be seen, one end is laced through the body. of 
the coat. Here too one might substitute fabric for fur, and a 
little bow so knotted would give an air of piquancy to the 
simplest costume. This fur coat bespeaks much originality in 
its latticed design made by motifs of braid, but it is the sleeve 
that captivates—to its wide flare are attached braids that form 
a quaint undersleeve when gathered at the wrist and tied with 
a casual little bow. | 
If the motor trip is to be pleasurable, too much attention 
cannot be given to one’s bonnet and veil. The head-gear that . ae 
is forever slipping awry makes life miserable, not only for my 


oneself, but for every one else in the car. Erté has anticipated bit 
this contingency, and the result may be seen at the top of Ny am 
this page, where there are two of his. a 
sketches that not only reflect practicality. but m\ 
a touch of frivolity in the method of their ‘. 
making. Things luxurious are ever to the \y 


liking of this artist, so it is needless to say 


Erté was in an inspired mood when he 
took ermine tails to make the conven- 
tional fringe upon this very modern bag. 
The handles are so very wide that they 
may become a stole when one so desires. 
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Upon white woven threads of silk, Erté applies 
bands of ermine to make a hat that he embroiders 
in black. Buttoned to either side ts a straight 
ermine scarf that is fastened at the back of the 
neck with another button and so becomes a stole. 
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that he makes his models 
from fur and embroideries, 
with the individuality in 
their pattern. What could 
be more attractive or more 
. genuinely useful than the 
first model? It is just a 
hood, cut so long that it 
will turn back into a cuff- 
like collar and button 
snugly about the face, and 
later, when the days are 
very wintry, the visor may 
be turned down for addi- 
tional warmth, for in this visor are cut slits for the eyes. The mittens-are also 
unique, and are particularly alluring in the furry combination Erté suggests 
for them. 

The next cap is really very attractive, and can be made simply, though Erté 
elaborates it with Oriental embroideries and fur bands. The capacious collar 
muffles the head in a very comforting fashion, and the little embroidered points 
stick up over the fur at the top, giving a finish that is almost as unusual as the 
foolish little bows that fasten it down-the front. This set might be copied in 
any fabric, with the embroideries in wool or silk, or even crochet substituted 
for the bands and crown, if the idea was to the liking. 

Now every one does not care to button her scarf upon her ear, though it has 
its advantages on a chilly day; but any one would like a hat such as Erté sug- 
gests, for it is made of bands of fur and silken threads with a design interwoven. 

The cape shown above is an extremely smart model. And while one could 
wear it in her car, it_is intended for city wear as well as country use. The odd 
way in which the cape falls backward to make sleeves is a most interesting 
idea, but the way that it snuggles about the neck is really its greatest charm. 
Erté makes this model all of fur, though materials of contrasting fabric and 
color could be substituted. Very dark mulberry velvet lined with navy blue 
would be lovely, and all the edges could be outlined with narrow fur fringe. 
As for the turban, it is Oriental in the close way in which it bands the forehead, 


Hudson seal has individuality when touched 
by Erté’s magic, for has. he not encrusted 
motifs of braid to make a design of novelty? 


A ribbon of the fur ties in a bow at the 
neck, with one end running through cyelets. 
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‘making of other bags. 
ssuéde is most fascinating, while a handle of 


| 
If you are undecided whether to get a wrap of . f \ 
ermine or seal, do not hesitate, but combine o 
4 
them into a cape such as the model sketched ; : ; 
by Erté. For he lines an ermine cape with 5 ; 
seal and adds. a close-fitting fur turban. 
| 


A sock will begin its life in luxurious surroundings when 
it is kept within a suede hag effectively embroidered 
with black silken threads and those of dull Indian red. 
The frame and beads are of chony inlaid with ivory. 


4 
and, if made of the same material as the cape, 
the triangle at the front could be entirely of 
fur, or a solid motif of beads. 

When one looks forward to the gift days of 
Christmastide, the vision of bags as gifts ever 
appears before one. If the recipient be luxu- 
riously inclined, she will appreciate a bag of 
Erté-ian inspiration, and delight in one en- 
tirely made of fur. On the opposite page the 
ermine model is the very newest thing, and 
quite wonderful because of the ermine tails 
applied in conventional design. For her whose © 
taste is not so extravagant, this bag might be 
copied in velvet and trimmed with narrow fur 
fringes, or even those of silk could be substi- 
tuted with excellent results. Brown is so 
much the color of the mode this season that 
it is a foregone conclusion that no wardrobe 
will be complete without a frock of its chest- 
nut hue. So as an accessory, this bag_might 
be fashioned of brown velvet, with skunk fur 
fringe used for the design and sewed on under 
a finish of guimpe braid. 

The bag at the right is more difficult to 
copy, though it gives many hints towards the 
For example, beaded 


wool or silken threads is exceedingly good 
looking when strung through an Oriental 
bead to tighten it to the wrist. In fact, it is 
a clever thought frequently to finish bag han- 
dles in this manner, for ribbons can also be 
finished this way. And so it is always with 
Erté’s original sketches—in every one may be 
found an idea that can be easily copied. 
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ESTELLE WINWOOD 


earned high praise last sea- 
son as leading woman in the , 7 

Pulitzer prize, and this year 
she is to appear in a drama- 
tization of Arnold Bennett's 
“Helen with the High Hand.” 


Strauss- 
Peyton 
Studio 


EANNE EAGELS 


the latest of Mr. Belasco’s 

otégées to be starred, ts 
keeping the ticket buyers in 
long, prehensile lines which 
thréaten to become almost 

nanent. She is playing in 
“Daddies”, a delightful com- 
edy by John L. Hobble, a 
new <American playwright. 


VIVIENNE SEGAL 
who jumped into the spotlight in one long leap from a Phila- 
delphia choir not so many years ago and made an immediate 
success, has been and is doing her bit in “Oh, Lady, Lady’. 
When and if this Wodehouse-Bolton-Kern production ceases, 


Miss Segal will come to Broadway ii a new musical piece. 
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THE ACQUISITIVE CONNOISSEUR 


By ELIZABETH 


LOUNSBERY 


Terra-cotta, although a favorite medium jor sculpture in the XVII1th 


century, is rarely found in a clock-case. 
unique and of unusual interest. Courtesy L. Alavoine and Company. 


Mantel clock produc- 
tion in France reached 
its greatest height 
during the reign of 
Louis XVI, and found 
its most dignified ex- 
pression in marble and 
gilt bronze, such as the 
one illustrated. This 
is valued at $3,500. 
Courtesy of Henry 
Symons Company. 


INCE the clock wa; 
first used—and it 
is mere guesswork 
to give a definite 
date for its intro- 
duction—it is safe 

to say that no other object 
of interest to collectors has 
aroused so much affection- 
ate consideration and care. 
Indeed, it is largely due to 
this fact that so many fine 
old timepieces have been 
preserved and been handed 
down from generation to 
generation. Reliable and 
accurate, as were most of 
the better-made old clocks, 
they were looked upon by 
their owners as real friends, 
and as such were seldom 
neglected. 

Take, for example, a 
clock made originally for 
William III. by Tompion, 
the greatest of English 
clockmakers. This after- 
wards came into the pos- - 
session of Lord Mostyn’s 
family, where it has remained in good running 
order for over one hundred and fifty years, with 

a written record of the persons who have wound 
it during the past hundred years. 

The collecting of clocks seems to have been a 
royal hobby, since Louis XIV., Louis XVI., Queen 
Victoria and King Edward all indulged in it. It is 
probable that King Edward’s collection contained 
the greatest number of any, since at Windsor alone 
there are over two hundred and fifty inventoried. 
The most valuable of this collection came to King 
Edward by inheritance from his mother and in- 
cluded a clock which had belonged to Anne Boleyn 
—one of her presents from Henry VIII. on their 
wedding-day. Ten inches high and four deep, this 
clock fits into an elaborately chased metal case, 
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probably designed by’ Holbein, and stands on a 


gilt bracket through which hang the weights. 
. These weights are of lead, partially enclosed in 


copper gilt and beautifully engraved, and bear the 
initials H. A. entwined in true lovers’-knots. This 
clock was bidden in for Queen Victoria at the sale 
of the Horace Walpole Collection for about six 
hundred dollars. 

The greatest curiosity in King Edward's col- 
lection, however, is at ~~ Buckingham Palace—a 
negress’s head, made by Lepine (1720-1805), a 


protégé of Voltaire, for George III., in which the 
‘hours are shown in one eye, the minutes in the 


other. This is similar to the Marie Antoinette 
clock now in the collection of Mr. C. Ledyard 
Blair of New York. King Edward’s collection also 
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This example is, therefore, 
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Mattie Edwards Hes-ritt 


In the matter of workmanship, the old English clocks have always appealed to the lovers of 
good clocks. This mahogany Chippendale bracket clock, the works made by William Mason, is 
typical of English clocks of the XVIIIth century. From Schmitt Brothers. 
period were the Buhl case clocks, named after the famous French metal chaser and inlayer. 
This example consists of an ebony case with brass and tortoise-shell inlay. 


Of a slightly earlier 


This bronze rotary 
clock, with its revolv- 
ing band, ts one of the 
popular types of time- 
keepers that were so 
skilfully made in 
France ‘during the 
NVIIIth century. 
Urus, globes and 
Greek temples were 
the shapes emploved. 
Henry Symons & Coa. 


contains several examples 
by Lepaute (1709-1787), a 
French clockmaker cele- 
brated for his turret clocks, 
five of which he erected in 
the Louvre. 

From the standpoint of 
collecting, the mantel, wall, 
bracket and long-case 
clocks are the types most 
sought. The exteriors of 
these were given quite as 
much attention as the 
works, and those of English 

. make were faithful copies 
- of designs in Chippendale’s 
and Sheraton’s books and 
folios. Lacquer cases were 
much in demand from 1710 
to 1760, and were made for 
the most part in England, 
as it took about two years 
for a case to be fashioned 
in the Orient. The Italians 
excelled in the marqueterie 
Gabriel Weil. _whose workmanship, how- 
ever, was of a less delicate 
character. 

Rarely was a clock and its case made _by the 
same person, for the case was the product of the 
cabinetmaker or metal worker and the works of 
the clockmaker, who often received royal recoyni- 
tion and honors. Of the types of old clocks made 
by famous clockmakers, those most familiar to us 
to-day have marble and gilt figures, and often the 
pendulums show the face of the sun and its rays— 
a delicate compliment to Louis XIV., who was 
often likened to the sun. Then there are the Louis 
XV. rococo style of cases, in which elaborate vege- 
tation and Watteau figures constitute the decora- 
tion, and the Louis XVI. period, with marble and 
gilt columns or lyre-shape. Though early Ameri- 
can clocks have a distinction all their own, the 


Willard banjo clock is perhaps the most unusual. 


cases, likewise the Dutch, 
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Becoming and picturesque are the hats milady dons when a-drinking tea, and one looks with envy at the corner table and admires the Made- 
leine model, wide of brim and fashioned from black panne velvet. Black and white uncurled plumes encircle the crown and tilt upward 
with the brim at the left.side. Of equal charm is the Marie-Louise turban of brown velvet and gold_and silver metallic cloth, from which 
dangles a tassel plume of yellow and brown ostrich. Another Marie-Louise model is black velvet wreathed with wondrous roses and silver 
leaves, and in the background tall white feathers draw attention to a white felt hai from Madeleine, which is trimmed with white chicken feathers. 


PARIS OPENINGS DECREE THE SLIM SILHOUETTE 
WITH MANY CHANGES 


VEN war cannot deprive Paris of its crea- 
tive spontaneity, for once again the great 
houses are opening their doors and ad- 
mitting those who are privileged to see 
the new models that are destined to sway 
the mode of the coming season. Each 

couturier expresses individuality all his own, and 
so marked are these particular features that it 
needs but a glance to tell who is their sponsor. 
And in the following paragraphs are described the 
many touches of each Parisian creator. 


A ‘Wartime Simplicity Inspires Worth 


There are no prettier frocks in Paris than some 
of those shown in the winter collection of the 
maison Worth. Characterized by a fine simplicity 
are the models of this house—a wartime simplicity 
which has retained all the dignity and grace for 
which the models of this house have long been 
noted, and to which has been added a subtle some- 
thing—a demureness, a certain fetching style— 
which renders them all the more alluring. 

Very smart are the cloaks of velvet and velours 
de laine, trimmed extensively and expensively with 
fur. “Incroyable” is a very simple beige cloak 
with a triple cape-effect at the shoulder and an 
enormous collar of castor which matches a huge, 
cuffed castor muff. A cloak of dark green velours 
de laine is made in six sections from the loutre 
collar to the hem—one section overlapping the 
one below, to which it is stitched. From a space 
left open between two of these sections the sleeve 
emerges, cuffed with loutre. Below on each side 
a similar open space forms a pocket. 

But while many of the Worth creations, particu- 
larly the cloaks, are trimmed with fur, several 
smart models are shown which are quite devoid 
of the usual fur collar and cuffs and possess a 
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IN DETARES 


peculiar charm for that reason. Very odd is “Dom- 
ino”, a circular cape of dark blue cheviot serge, 
which is very long in the back and rises sharply to 
the collar in front. This cape is folded and but- 
toned on each side and cuffed and collared with 
serge embroidered with green wool—the domino- 
like squares separated by a silver cord. The wrap 
is worn over a blue serge frock similarly embroi- 
dered with green wool; and this frock shows a new 
version of the falling loops of cloth which are so 
much a feature of the season’s fashions. In this 
case an embroidered strip of serge is sewn to the 
corsage section on each side-front and falls to the 
hem, below which it is folded and carried up in the 
back, forming a long, loose embroidered loop that 
is exceedingly attractive. 

Quite untrimmed with fur is “Mouette”, a smart 
cloak of black velvet collared with gray duvetyn, 
which is worn over a close chemise of gray duve- 
tyn exquisitely embroidered with gold and silver. 
This frock is really superbly simple and wonder- 
fully pretty. 

Of black crépe and velvet is “Santander”, the 
tunic embroidered in a most elaborate fashion with 
gray wool. “Marianne” is a cape of violet satin 
and plush striped crosswise and trimmed all about 
with castor. The cape is shirred on to the castor 
yoke and gathered again into a band of castor at 
the hem. “Vagabonde” is a gray velours de laine 
cape slashed crosswise on each side, with a gray 
satin gold-embroidered sleeve fitted into the slashed 
edges. A cape-like cloak of black satin is trimmed 
with wide bands of black monkey fur. Black vel- 
vet coats are trimmed with squirrel. 
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A simple frock of golden tissue is simply belted, 
and the lower part of the skirt is stiffly embroi- 
dered with brown wool, while splashes of very 
delicate brown embroidery decorate the corsage 
section and the top of the skirt. ‘“Mirimar” is a 
gorgeous robe of silver tissue sprayed with clusters 
of vivid blue velvet ivy leaves. The silhouette is 
very slender and very striking, and the train is 
long and square. Even more slender in silhouette 
is “Captivante”, which is a mere pansy-black ap- 
parition—so very close-fitting is it—with its fringe 
of jet softening the tight line in the back and its 
long square train. The low V of the corsage top is 
not softened by so much as a wisp of tulle, and 
the straps which cross the shoulders are black also. 
Not for several seasons has so sheathe-like a frock 
been seen in the Paris salons. We are inclined to 
cry, “Welcome,” 

M. Worth shows us tunics of all sorts, but com- 
paratively little drapery, except for evening gowns 
of the clinging sort. Much velvet is employed, 
much duvetyn, tulle and jet, and some gorgeous 
brocades. Some of these regal robes will doubtless 
be worn later by the Queen of Spain, for M. 
Worth intends sending the collection in a few days 
to San Sebastian. 

In the Worth salons we see much squirrel—a 
very smart fur this season—castor and loutre. 
One truly sumptuous evening cloak of black and 
silver brocade combined with silver tissue is col- 
lared and cuffed with priceless sable. It is worn 
over a trained frock of silver tissue. 


Slightly Curved Are Doeuillet’s Lines 


When we go to see the collection at the maison 
Deeuillet we are always prepared to see exceedingly 
pretty frocks and we are always surprised; for the 
frocks are always so much prettier than we ex- 
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PAQUIN 


The cleverness of Mlle. Madeleine of the 
maison Paquin is demonstrated in this de- 
lightful jrock of rose voile with coin-spots 
of black. Typically Paquin is the grace- 
fully draped skirt and the drooping girdle. 


pected. This season more than ever Deeuillet has 
surprised his clients. From the first tailleur to the 
last jet-trimmed evening frock the models are de- 
lightful.. M. Deeuillet has a very pretty taste in 
dress, which was never more effectively demon- 
strated than in this season's collection. 

In general the line at the maison, Deeuillet is 
straight, curved in here and there—perhaps ever 
so little at the waist-line—but curved not enough 
to destroy the general straight effect to which we 
wearers of frocks are so attached. Very smart is a 
street frock of black silk Jersey, in form a sort of 
straight tunic over a narrow skirt of silk Jersey 
bordered with gray squirrel. The tunic, which 
must be slipped on over the head, is topped with 
a squirrel collar laced in front with a silver cord. 
The front of the tunic is open below the collar for 
several inches, and the edges of the opening are 
lined with squirrel. The sleeves are long and 
closely buttoned at the wrists and the loosely tied 
girdle is of black Jersey. 
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Cream crépe Georgette is hung over a founda- 
tion of cream silk Jersey to make a charming 
frock, which is embroidered in an exceedingly 
artistic way with cream-colored beads. Straight 
is the tunic and of kimono line the bodice. 


Straight again is a rich frock of taupe velvet col- 
lared and bordered with kolinsky. Loose flat 
straight velvet folds, falling in the back from cross- 
wise slits at the shoulders, supply a new line which 
is most pleasing, and the narrow taupe velvet girdle 
is rather loose. Rather more closely fitted at the 
waist-line is ‘“‘Cigale’—a slim black high-collared 
frock, which opens just below the collar over a 
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This little frock of black and white checked 
theviot is shown in the Voung Girls’ Depart- 
ment of the maison Paquin. The collar of the 
material is finished with a flat fold of white 
silk that is both youthful and becoming, 


waistcoat of rose satin embroidered a bit with 
metal thread. This waistcoat opens in its turn, 
exposing a bit of the wearer's throat. 

Very fetching is ‘Miquette’’, a little black tail- 
ored frock new in silhouette, worn over a white 
satin blouse buttoned with black below the high 
collar of white satin—and by the way several of 
the Deeuillet models this season are collared to the 
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When Worth created this simple frock for 
Mrs. Vincent Astor, he selected dark blue Jer- 
sey ‘and embroidered it in blue threads, then 
added the loose tunic, to which he is so par- 
tial, and fulled the sleeves into narrow cuffs. 


ears. A one-piece frock in dark blue, which de- 
lighted the visitors at Deeuillet’s on opening day, 
is buttoned severely down the front under the nar- 
row belt to the shallow shaped flounces about the 
hips. The sleeves are long, and the very high col- 
lar is lined with white satin. 

“Bel Ami” is a smart frock of black velvet, trim- 
med with skunk, under which is worn a most de- 
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Designed for Mme. Ida Rubenstein was this 
frock of black satin, effectively embroidered 
with motifs of white silk. The apron-like tunic 
is edged with a narrow white fold, and the 
chemisctte is fashioned from white Georgette. 


licious little blouse of turquoise biue silk Jersey 
belted with a slender silver ribbon and trimmed 
with demure little silver tassels. The blouse is 
bordered all about with silver. 

‘Turquoise blue tassels decorate a simple frock 
of beige wool Jersey. A dark blue frock is trim- 
med with bands and outstanding pockets of a sort 
of gray wool lace. “Bridge” is a very lovely crea- 
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ne of the most distinguished of the new 
evening gowns is this model of blue satin 
hrocade made for clever Mlle. Huguette 
Duflos of the Comédie Francaise. Of web- 
like mesh is the cape of silver lace, while 
the large flowers bloom in rosy splendor. 


tion oi black satin, with little loose straps across 
the arms and at the throat. There is a frock of 
black silk Jersey embroidered with gold, with gold 
tassels, and a very pretty frock of blue velours de 
laine embroidered with silver—a combination that 
is always distinguished. 

Very odd is a soft black silk frock with a double 
ruffle about the hips. Above this ruffle the straight 
corsage is elaborately embroidered with gray wool 
and slit at intervals, a narrow black silk girdle be- 
ing laced through the slits and tied loosely in the 
back. New in shape is a black cape, which is belted 
across the front and collared smartly with gray 
squirrel. Smart are the cloaks of velours de laine 
and molleton — loosely belted, ample, sometimes 
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Especially designed jor Harper's Bazar is this 
smart model of navy blue serge combined with 
black satin. The serge corsage hangs loosely over 
the satin in a new and very charming manner. 


collared with fur. Deeuillet shows a number of 
these, all smart in shape and ‘delightfully wearable. 
They are invariably fastened’ with large buttons of 
coroso. 

Not a little metal tissue is employed in the 
Deeuillet collection, either as trimming or as simple 
robes under overdresses of jet and tulle. Very 
pretty also is a frock of jet and rose velvet—the 
corsage of velvet under strands of jet—-with a knot 
of rose velvet in the back at the waist-line; and 
the corsage is cut very low. 
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MARTIAL SET ARMAND 


This gracejul frack of sojt oyster-gray char- 
meuse was originated especially for the Bazar. 
The flowers are embroidered in violet and blue, 
while strings of beads pretend at being sleeves. 


Premet Features a New Half-Tunic 


Mme. Renée of Premet’s wears a frock of black 
silk Jersey with a very odd tunic below a very 
effective girdle, which is cunningly attached to the 
corsage. The frock is trimmed with narrow elon- 
gated diamonds of violet Jersey, and the whole is 
vastly becoming to Mme. Renée. It is one of the 
models shown in the winter collection of the mai- 
son Premet, where the half-tunic—in the hands of 
Mme. Renée a most bewitching garment—is fea- 
tured in a variety of ways. 

This tunic is either cut in one with the skirt in 
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DE@UICLET. 


Of heavy navy blue serge 
is. the skirt in a most at-. 
tractive one-piece dress that 
is combined with Oriental 
red tussor. The corsage 
and upper part of the skirt 
are of the silk, upon which 
are embroidered motifs in 
hlue threads, while the gir- 
dle is tied in the back with 
a quaint bow weighted with 
large ball-like tassels. 


front and slashed loose on the 
sides, falling free often on each 
side-back, or it is cut in one with 
the back and crosses the front of 
the skirt only. But rarely this 
season at Premet’s does a tunic 
go all the way round. Tailored 
frocks, afternoon and evening 
frocks all show this new line. The 
tunic, breaking loose sharply on 
the sides of the skirt, imparts a 
curious tapering appearance to the 
hem, although the underskirt is 
really quite straight and narrow 
except in one or two instances. 

One of the best examples is of 
warm brown silk Jersey, from 
which the tunic suddenly flies 
loose on the side and is carried 
around the figure to the side-back, where it falls 
straight and loose from the low crosswise seam. 
The skirt is weighted, as so many of the Premet 
models are, with a wide band of odd wool trim- 
ming, which presents an unbroken line in front and 
is slit on the sides, part of the band continuing on 
the tunic and part passing round the skirt itself. 
This trimming of shaggy light brown wool is 
really a sort of embroidery done in hollow cords, 
as if the wool had been wound on a thick pencil 
and the pencil afterwards withdrawn; and these 
tube-like shaggy rolls of wool are placed very close 
together. Two form the girdle, and wide bands 
trim the coat. The frock itself is rather clinging 
and generally straight in line, and the silhouette is 
very pleasing. 

The Premet tunic is illustrated again in “Flam- 
beau”—of blue serge—where the skirt, straight in 
front, breaks on the sides into two shaped tunic- 
sections, which cross the rather flat back of the 
frock. The edges are bound with black silk braid, 
the girdle and flat collar are buttoned with black, 
and the narrow opening in front is filled in with 
frilled white muslin. 

Another version of the tunic is of black velvet 
bordered with black monkey. In this the tunic 
crosses the front and is cut in one with the back. 
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PREMET 
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PREMET 


Blue gabardine makes this tailored dress de- 
signed for Harper’s Bazar. It depends upon 
its line for distinction, as it is quite untrimmed 
save for its many buttons and bit of black braid. 


The pretty corsage is belted doubly across the 
front, the velvet straps terminating in the back in 
black satin ribbons gracefully knotted. And this 
frock was wonderfully becoming to the Titian- 
haired, fair-skinned girl who wore it in the Premet 
salons. 

Many other tunic frocks are shown in. the 
Premet collection—all pretty and all adorned with 
some odd trimming. Many of the dinner frocks 
are trimmed with beads—not only a band of bead 
embroidery on the tunic-edge, but beaded to the 
shoulders in some odd and delicate fashion. One 
frock of soft black satin—and many of the Premet 
frocks are black—is beaded with red, a wide band 
edging the tunic and narrow bands placed at in- 
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Another model, exclusively made for the Bazar, 
is this tailleur of beige-brown velours de laine. 
It is bound with braid and trimmed with many 
buttons, and has an alluring kolinsky collar. 


tervals above. A tunic of black tulle is daintily 
beaded with different shades of pale coral, and an- 
other is beaded with different shades of blue in 
an odd design. Some are beaded with silver and 
some with jet; but the newest, oddest trimming in 
the Premet salons this season is the curiously ef- 
fective stubby embroidery of wool or silk, which 
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- LARVIG 


Designed especially for the 
Bezar is this simple suit of 
gray cheviot, embroidered in 
Norwegian motif with 
threads of red, green and 
blue. The narrow belt, hold- 
ing in the fulness, is youthful. 
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| is used so much instead of fur on cloaks and 
tailored frocks. 

Of silk floche, or shaggy’ wool, the threads 
are drawn through the tissue and clipped 
off, resulting in a bristling, fringe-like “fur’’, 
which is very new and pretty. Again, 
threads of wool or silk are fashioned into 
a sort of short, pointed tassel-like fringe, 
which is applied in deep bands, row on row. 
A sixteen-inch band of this stubby trimming 
in gray wool and metal threads on the 
lower edge of a three-quarter coat of gray 
duvetyn, for instance, is most effective. In 
another case black silk braid is sewn on in 
half-moons, and the clipped ends fringed out in 
stubby “tufted” fur. Again heavy silk floche is 
drawn through the tissue in rows and clipped into 
short outstanding fringes which show the stuff of 
the garment prettily between. This trimming also 
finishes the skirts of frocks of delicate stuffs— 
crépe Georgette and similar transparent tissues; 
and little black tufted tassels spot a coat of bright 
a velours de laine, which is collared with dark 
ur. 

Tailored coats are straight at this house as a 
rule, fitting the hips closely, and resemble tunics 
over the narrow tailored (Continued on page 64) 
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VER since the Junior Auxiliary of Paign- 
ton’s Red Cross branch had cleared more 
than five hundred dollars for the Cause 
by a Labor Day dance, the heart of 
every auxiliary member had burned for 

fresh laurels. 
_ . The dance had been engineered by Leonard Car- 
ter, in the face cf withering parental scorn and of 
wHolesale failure prephesies. Thanks to Leonard, 
the affair had been a triumph. It had been more. 
It had proved—if such proof were needed—that 
youth has a clearer and riper vision than has old 
age. Youth being symbolized by the auxiliary, 
whose members ranged in years from nineteen to 
twenty-two, and old age by their parents—few of 
whom were under forty. 

Viva Mowbray was president of the auxiliary. 
Leonard Carter was not in love with her. He 
would as soon have presumed to fall in love with 
a blend of the Medici Venus and Saint Cecilia. 
But when he was with Viva he had an odd feeling 
of being in church. And her calm wisdom was 
well-nigh as wonderful as her beauty. 

Leonard's chief joy in the success of the dance 
was the fact that it redounded to Viva’s credit—a 
credit which in Paignton needed no such reenforce- 
ment. 


ONE war charity after another swept the North 
Jersey hinterland townlet of Paignton. And, 
in each and every one, the auxiliary threw itself 
with mad ardor. But somehow the dance triumph 
failed to repeat itself. ScintiJlant as were the 
auxiliary’s methods, its total receipts were beg- 
garly, positively beggarly, compared with the sums 
turned in by extremely common folk of more 
decadent years and far lower social ideals. 

For example, during the Red Cross’s “May 
Drive” of 1918, two of the auxiliary’s most 
attractive girls (except Viva of course) arrayed 
themselves in stunning Red Cross garb and stood 
at either side of the Paignton-Paterson turnpike 
for hours, soliciting cash from passing motorists. 
To every donor they gave a badge of scarlet satin 
ribbon in the form of a cross. - Yet at the end of 
five days they had collected only thirty-seven dol- 
lars and forty-eight cents; and the cost of the 
scarlet satin crosses and of their making had eaten 
five dollars and thirty-five cents of this. 

Viva Mowbray, too, had spent an entire month's 
dress allowance on a colonial riding-habit and tri- 
corn hat, and had cantered on horseback through 
no less than seven near-by hamlets as “Pauline 
Revere”, demanding subscriptions in the holy 
name of Liberty. .The idea had been entirely her 
own, including the costume and the artistic clumps 
of ribbon that hung from the bridle and crupper 
of her little saddle mare. 

She had aroused all manner of interest—espe- 
cially among school children and roadhouse idlers 
—along the route; but her five-day canvass had 
netted the Cause only twenty-six dollars and 
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twenty cents. Which | the auxiliary’s total 
up to a bare sixty-three dollars and _ sixty-eight 
cents, not deducting the cost of satin ribbon and 
the price of Viva’s costume. 

Meantime, Paignton’s sole traffic policeman (a 
plump and vulgar person who referred to himself 
as a “‘cop’’) had stretched a cord across the State 
road at the railway station to hold up all motor- 
ists and pedestrians, and jocosely refused to let 
any one go past until the wayfarer should barter 
a whole dollar in exchange for a square of gummed 
paper whereon a flaring Red Cross was stamped. 
It was crude work at best. And probably illegal. 
But no one complained. And at the end of the 
drive, the policeman smugly turned over one hun- 
dred and forty-three dollars to the local Red Cross 
treasury. 

It was this kind of thing that made Leonard 
Carter regret the French Revolution ‘and wish 
morbidly that the common people had never been 
allowed to rise above their rightful heritage of 
labor. Viva almost cried, when the results of the 
drive were made known. And at sight of her 
brimming eyes, Leonard vowed that if ever he 
went on a spree he would copy mid-Victorian rev- 
elries by thrashing a policeman. He even decided 
just what policeman he should begin on. 

Which windy introduction, more or less, explains 
why the auxiliary felt it was starkly needful to 
repeat the Labor Day dance success. It was neces- 
sary, not only for troubled self-respect, but to 
show the commonalty its rightful place, and to 
silence certain would-be playful remarks on the 
part of the members’ own garrulous old parents. 

That is how the idea was born. It had its birth 
at a session of the auxiliary on the Mowbray 
veranda. It originated with Viva Mowbray—just 
as the beaming Leonard might have known it 
would, when he read her that letter from his Cor- 
nell classmate in France, telling how eagerly the 
poilus clamor for chocolate. 

“And,” proposed Leonard, when Viva had out- 
lined her plan and the whole auxiliary had accepted 
it with rapture, “and I move that it be formally 
known as A Dog Show in Behalf of the Poilus’ 
Chocolate Fund.” 


VIVA smiled approval, and the motion was car- 

ried by acclamation. As unanimously Leonard 
Carter was chosen superintendent of the proposed 
show. Not only had he carried the dance last 
September to victory, but he chanced to be the 
only member of the auxiliary who had any prac- 
tical knowledge of the way a dog show should 
be run. 

Leonard had taken his father’s wreat collie, 
Goldsmith, to the Decoration Day dog show 
at Ridgewood, and had personally exhibited him 
in the ring. Goldsmith had won the cup—an 
ornate silver affair—offered for the best collie in 
the show. Mr. Carter, pleased with his pet’s con- 
quest, had kept the blue “winner’s rosette’ and 
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had given the cup to Leonard, as a reward for 
showing the dog so successfully. 

The silver trophy had thereupon become the 
boy’s most cherished possession. When his next 
allowance should come in, he meant to have the 
vase engraved with Goldsmith’ s name and with a 
record of the event. 

He wished secretly that the glittering thing 
could have been won instead by Viva Mowbray’s 
new collie—a rangy tricolor of blue blood and with 
perhaps one half the splendid points of Goldsmith. 
He could visualize the light in Viva’s heavenly 
eyes at the winning of such a prize. 


ET’S appoint a committee right away,” he sug- 

gested, “to go around and collect subscriptions 
for the expenses and for the cups and medals and 
ribbons. The ribbons will cost almost nothing. 
And the gold medals won’t need to be gold very 
far under the top. And there’s a place in New 
York where you can get prize cups at a discount, 
if they are for a war charity. The superintendent 
over in Ridgewood told me so. Silver cups at 
that! At—at least—the outside of them is real 
silver. We don’t want this to be a measly cheap 
show. And when people find out there are gold 
medals and silver cups to be won, as well as rib- 
bons—well, we'll be turning them away. And we 
can offer one or two prizes—just one or two, you 
know—of real money. A two dollar and a half 
gold piece, or so. That will let us use the line 
‘cash prizes’, you see. It means a lot to some 
people.” 

The others listened to Leonard’s words, as to 
an oracle. The committee was appointed at once. 
“We'll charge fifty cents admission at the gate,’ 
he went on—becoming less and less the youth who. 
had been rejected for the national army on account 
of flat feet and near-sightedness, and more and 
more the terse Napoleon of finance—‘and a dollar 
each for entries. That'll keep it from being pro- 
hibitive to the right people; and it’ll keep the 
canaille out. The—the riffraff, you know,” he 
added for the benefit of those of his hearers who 
might not. understand French, even when he pro- 
nounced it as spelled. “It ought to net us fifty 
dollars or more in entries alone, and the admission 
ought to come up to another hundred. And, since 
we'll clear expenses by the advance subscriptions, 
we ought to be able to turn over fully one hundred 

and fifty dollars—maybe more—to the fund.” 

“How about judges?” asked Con Hegan. “We'll 
have to have judges or referees, or whatever 
they’re called, won’t we? And won’t they cost 
a lot 2” 

“T’ve thought of that too,” said Leonard. “One 
judge—an ‘all-arounder’. they call them—will be 
enough. And it needn’t cost us much either, since 
it’s for. charity. It can be paid for out’ of the 
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The pool’s brink seemed to Leonard \ 
peopled by every one he knew and by a 
million people he had never before seen, 
but whom he none the less fiercely hated. 


subscription cash without putting a dent in our 
profits. My father is a friend of Fred Leighton. 
He says Leighton is about the best collie judge in 
America, and a first-class all-around judge too. 
And absolutely on the -square. When he tells 
Leighton it’s for charity, I know he won’t charge 
much to judge for us. And his name will be a 
big drawing-card too. He owns Champion How- 
gill Rival, you know; and a lot of—” 

“Where'll we hold the show?” demanded Louis 
Vane. “We've got.to hold it somewhere. Where? 
The Oddfellows Hall?” 

Cold disdain replaced enthusiasm in the hearts 
of the auxiliary. 


“Oddfellows Hall, eh?” scoffed Con MHegan. 


“Where they hold all the hick dances and the Silk 
Mill Operatives’ Annual Entertainment, and all 
that ?. What's this going to be anyway? A canal- 
eaynale—I mean, riffraff show ?” 

“T have it!” cried Viva Mowbray, inspired and 
glowing. “I have it! I read about one they had 
in Newport! We'll make it an outdoor show. 
Something like a lawn féte! Won't that be 
gorgeous ?” 

‘Georgeous,” was the mildest term her satellites 
applied to the notion. It was received with rap- 
ture. Leonard stared upon Viva as the entranced 
Aeneas may have gazed upon the Sibyl. Quick to 
follow up her hit, Viva hurried breathlessly on: 

“And I know a perfectly splendid outdoor place 
where we can have it too, if the rest of you agree. 
Right here on this lawn!” : 
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Again the heady incense ef praise arose to high 
heaven. The Mowbray lawn sloped like emerald 
satin from the veranda to the furlong distant high- 
road. It was dotted with giant trees. It was 
starred by flower-bed and flower-border and 
shrubbery-clump. 

Directly in front of the wide-shaded veranda 
stood the “Over-Ocean Bed”, the pride of the 
much-traveled Mrs. Mowbray’s soul. Here were 
gathered horticultural relics from everywhere—a 
Syrian rose of Sharon, from a cutting picked by 
Mrs. Mowbray herself on the west bank of the 
Jordan; asphodels, whose roots she had dug on 
the Acropolis; sweet alyssum from seeds garnered 
among the lava ruins of Pompeii; southernwood 
from Cowper’s garden; a rose-bush from Provence, 
and so on—the whole collection encircling a sun- 
dial which was intertwined with ivy from the 
Black Prince’s Well and from the Stoke Pogis 
“ivy-mantled tower”’. 

The lawn’s geographic center was marked by a 
twelve-foot pool, surrounded by iris and full of 
lotus and of goldfish. From this pool radiated 
formal lines of rhododendron and of box. 

All in all, there was not a better-kept or larger 
lawn in all Paignton. Mr. Carter, Leonard’s 
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father, had once been so unkind or so envious as 
to say that even though Mrs. Mowbray had not 
been able to make the wilderness “blossom like 
the rose”, at least she had made her lawn blossom 
like the Fifth Proposition of Euclid. 

Yes, the Mowbray lawn was an ideal site for 
an outdoor deg show, or for any other al fresco 
function. The auxiliary admitted that. There was 
no question asked as to Viva’s power to make her 
mother consent to such use of the jealously 
guarded stretch of velvety turf. 

What Viva wanted she had a way of getting— 
from her mother as well as from people of her 
own age. And Viva very much wanted the dog 
show to be held on the Mowbray lawn. So the 
nominal owner’s consent might be taken for 
granted. j 

The date set was\July fourth, just two weeks 
distant. 

The next ten days were filled with labor for 
Leonard and. fer Viva and for the committee—in 
short for all the auxiliary. Viva’s share in the toil 
was to receive reports, pass the detail duties on to 
Leonard, and now and then to make some divinely 
inspired suggestion. 

It was her idea, for in- (Continued on page 84) 


Lace is once more coming into its own, and 
it not only fashions entire frocks, but also 
makes lovely trimmings for those of varied 
texture. Joseph has been inspired by black 
lace of wonderful design in the making of 
this frock of chiffon and velvet. The skirt 
is of chiffon, and as trains bespeak a fashion 
of the moment this model boasts one that is 
long and clinging. The combination of hand- 
some black lace charmingly draped over soft 
green velvet, and a green velvet bodice is in- 
deed a happy one for any woman. To-day 
fur makes sumptuous the evening wrap, and 
very beautiful are the pelts used in this one. 
The changing times alter women’s habits, 
and many incline to hats with their evening 
attire. Large and picturesque of brim is 
this velvet model, to which paradise adds a 
beauteous touch with its soft plumage. The 
crown is rather low, which is a new note on 
many big hats created for the winter season. 
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BROWN. 


OF 
WINTER 


Models by JOSEPH 


every season there is a color that predominates 
through the modish world, and this year one finds 
brown the favorite hue, regardless of whether the 
costume is intended for daytime or evening. Very 
distinctive is this shade, when it dyes theatre 
frocks and dinner gowns of demi-décolletage. The 
graceful model.at the left is made of brown Geor- 
gette with a skirt of artistic drapery and a girdle 
of green fiber silk, fastened with a buckle of 
brown and green. As wooden beads are the whim 
of to-day, they have been chosen -to trim the 
frock and are delightful in their tones—soft, 
dull brown and green to accord with the belt. 


THE MODISH 
THAT DYES THE 
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No winter wardrobe is complete 
without a frock of velvet, and very 
hecoming is this clinging model which 
Joseph has made of soft black velvet. 
Many and varied are the neck-lines 
of the season, and perhaps the most 
flattering is the square cut neck, The 
wide ribbon sash is most frivolous, 
while pockets add a touch of utility. 


That delightful velvety fabric— 
kitten’s-ear cloth—has been chosen 
by Joseph for the making of this 
distinctive frock, which has been 
trimmed with seal. This is a cos- 
tume that epitomizes richness in its 
every fold, for the soft brown ma- 
terial and the Hudson seal of the 
short coatee display a quiet luxury, 
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The mode of to-day 
calls for a dress to an- 
swer many purposes, as 
life is too busy to spend 
it in donning various 
frocks. This is a cos- 
tume that is equally ap- 
propriate for the char- 
ity féte, held during the 
afternoon, and for din- 
ing at the restaurant or 
attending the play in 
the evening. It is made 
of brown faille and 
brown broadcloth, with 
a skirt comprised of 
bands of the fabrics. 
The bodice is artfully 
draped,while the sleeves 
end in exaggerated 
puffs, which, due to the 
crispness of the faille, 
stand out quaintly. 
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mak CROSS 


To Edith Cavell, the heroic Englishwoman, murdered in cold blood by the Germans at Brussels, a great monu- 
ment. has been raised in London. It is called the Cross of Christianity and is crowned by this impressive 
sculpture, which symbolizes Humanity Protecting the Small States. The monument, forty-five fect high, stands 
in St. Martin’s Lane, near Trafalgar Square, and is the work of that eminent sculptor, Sir George James 
Frampton, R. A. Sir George has executed probably more statues and memorials than any other British sculptor, 
including several portrait busts of Queen Victoria, and of the present King and Queen. For us, who are sending 
our men to fight for the future freedom of all humanity,the Cavell memorial has a deep and lasting significance. 
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EVERY LITTLE BOND HELPS 


ND when you have 
bought your Lib- 
erty Bonds — then 
what? When you 
have put your hun- 
dreds and your 

thousands into the Fourth 
Loan, secure in the knowledge 
that you have made the safest 
investment of the age, will you 
consider your part done? We 
hope not. For your job wili 
be only half done. 

Just to buy bonds yourself 
and sit back in your chair 
would be like pulling a half 
drowned child out of the water 
and failing to administer first 
aid or oxygen. 

You who know what the 
war is about and why we are 
fighting; you who understand 
our ideals and can analyze af- 
fairs and trace causes and ef- 
fects must remember that 
thousands of our people, in 
fact, millions of them, lack 
your mental vision. There are 
masses of people in the United 
States whose consciousness is 
walled in by their daily job— 
who are out of touch with the 
news, who still think, for in- 
stance, that buying bonds 
means giving to the Govern- 
ment. 

The three Liberty Loans al- 
ready floated have helg€d tre- 
mendously to open up the pub- 
lic mind in general. Each one 
has reached further into the 
obscure places. But there is 
still much unworked ground to 
plough and sow with the seeds 
of enlightenment, that it may 
bring forth a harvest of new 
Liberty Loan subscribers. 

In Utopia, perhaps, it might be unnecessary to 
sell bonds, because everybody would buy them 
without being asked. But we. live in a very 1m- 
perfect world.. Our Liberty Bonds have to be ac- 
tively sold. And we might just as well acknowl- 
edge the fact and get right out to sell them. 


ONLY one thing will prevent the Fourth Lib- 

erty Loan from being heavily oversubscribed. 
That thing, which must be thoroughly stamped 
out, is the tendency among people to underestimate 
the power of the single, little bond. “In a loan of 
billions,” they think, “what earthly difference can 
fifty dollars make, one way or the other.” 

A firm belief in this back-handed, fallacious 
reasoning—it really isn’t reasoning at all—has led 
thousands of people to hold on to their dollars in- 
stead of putting them into the Loans. And this 
same scrambled idea will retard the progress of our 
Fourth Loan unless it is immediately combated. 

Even you may have thought to yourself, “Oh 
well, I guess it won’t make any difference whether 
I try to sell bonds or not—what is one among so 
many !” 

But of course it does make all the difference in 
the world. For the “many” are only a collection 
of “ones”. The unshod feet of a million pilgrims 
have cut the hard marble of many a shrine. 

If you have never sold so much as a postage 
stamp in all your life do not let diffidence deter 
you from campaigning for the Liberty Loan. All 
any one needs to be successful in selling is con- 
fidence in the goods, knowledge of the goods, tact 
and determination. 


OU are a Liberty Bond buyer yourself, which 

argues your confidence in the bonds. You know 
that behind them is the wealth—in land, in in- 
dustry, in commerce, in brains, in minerals, in all 
kinds of resources—of the entire United States. 
You know that they represent the Government’s 
promise to pay back the principal—a promise more 
stable than gold. And you know that they bear 
interest at a rate which makes them exceedingly 
attractive investments. 
- You know that the purpose of the Liberty Loan 
is to raise money with which our Government will 
help our Allies destroy forever German dreams of 
world dominion. You know that every dollar in- 
vested in the Loan will help set free the op- 
pressed peoples of Europe and will prevent the 
Kaiser from doing to you and your children what 
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he did to the women and children of Belgium. In 
short, you have sufficient knowledge of your goods. 


All you need is some point at which to begin. | 


And you needn’t begin by looking very far afield. 
Start with your own household. Sell Liberty 
Bonds to your servants. Considering the present 
altitude of their wages and the fact that their ex- 
penses are probably negligible, your servants ought 
certainly to be able to invest in bonds. Even if 
they are only day workers and have families to 
support so that their ready cash is not over plenti- 
ful, you have a chance to sell them bonds by 
financing their purchases yourself, taking the 
money out of their wages a little at a time. 


N the same way tackle all the people with whom 
you come in contact in the daily run of events. 
Your dressmaker, for instance, your milkman, the 
storekeepers with whom you deal, even the humble 
‘“washlady”, if such a one exists—all these are po- 
tential Liberty Bond buyers. Don’t overlook any 
of them. 

If you will make a list of all the prospective 
buyers you can think of and canvass them all, sys- 
tematically, answering their questions, eliminating 
their doubts, talking to each one as if the entire 
success of the Fourth Loan depended on his or her 
subscription, the volume of your sales will sur- 
prise you. 

For this intensive, personal work you need not 
give all your tinie. Give as much as you can 
whenever you can. If you are already pretty full 
up with other war work of an important nature 
and cannot manage to make calls, write letters. 
Millions of dollars worth of all sorts of things— 
including bonds—are sold every day by mail. 

You may be so situated that you can devote all 
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your time to the Loan cam- 
paign. In this case the best 
thing to do is to join the com- 
mittee of women organized in 
your locality for pushing the 
Loan there and become a part 
of the machine. If by any 
chance you have no local wom- 
en’s committee, collect your 
friends and form one. Your 
banker will help you do it. 


ON E of the things that make 

the Loan drives difficult is 
the distance that must be cov- 
ered in order to visit all the 
inhabitants in the sparsely set- 
tled farming districts.. But 
with half a dozen motor cars, 
a dozen of you can round up 
the outlying settlers in no 
time. By dividing up the ter- 
ritory beforehand, to avoid 
duplication of effort, you can 
go through the countryside and 
comb it out flat. This is the 
work that will put the Fourth 
Loan over the top. In one 
State alone, last Spring, women 
digging for the small subscrip- 
tions brought to the National 
Treasury two million dollars 
that otherwise would not have 
been received. 

In a Rocky Mountain set- 
tlement.of forty-five people, a 
young woman secured nearly 
. four thousand dollars’ 

- worth of subscriptions. Her 
home was in a village thirty 
miles distant, and there be- 
ing no man’s committee she 
not alone covered her own 
neighborhood, but the sur- 
rounding country as well. 
The majority of her bonds 
were sold on the partial 
payment plan, and in these cases she has had to 
go and collect the money on the dates it was due, 
take it to the bank and return to deliver the 
receipt. 

In one of the Western States, a county chairman 
packed a camping outfit inte her motor car and 
started out to tour her district. It is a farming 
country that runs up into rugged mountain land 
and is sparsely settled even for that part of the 
country. The large ranch owners had been ap- 
proached through their banks. It was the small 
householder who fell to the lot of the woman 
chairman. On her second day she stopped at a 
two room shack, where the idea of securing a sub- 
scription was beyond her wildest dreams. There 
was no one in sight but an old man shingling the 
roof of the barn. The chairman stood at the foot 
of a rickety ladder and attempted to explain her 
errand. The man stopped hammering long enough 
to say, “Can’t come down. You come up.” So the 
chairman climbed the ladder, sat on the roof and 
within a few minutes clambered down again, hav- 
ing sold the man a five hundred dollar bond. 


OU may not come across any men on roofs, but 

you will certainly meet strange and unpromising 
situations. Just make determination override your 
misgivings. And don’t pass any house without 
stopping, even if it seems to have gone unpainted 
for forty years. 

If you live in a city or a good-sized town there 
is no end to the ways in which you can stimulate 
the inflow of small subscriptions: Through your 
children, through the schools, through the Sunday 
schools and churches, the Ladies’ Auxiliaries and 
the sewing clubs, by giving bazaars and holding 
raffles—usually unlawful, but blinked at by of- 
ficials in the interests of the Loans. 

We must coax the modest hoards from the old 
family stockings and the tea-caddies on the mantel- 
pieces. We must convert into Liberty Bonds 
every dollar that is lying idle. We must extract 
the accumulations of the miser and the scrapings 
of the hermit from their hidden lairs and put them 
to work for Liberty. 

We can do it and we will do it if you will join 
in and help sell the bonds. 

Don’t hold back because you have never sold 
bonds before. Don’t hold back because you can’t 
give every minute of your time. 

Buy all you can. Sell all you can. 

Start in now. Every little bond helps. 
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The woman who motors 
daily must have a turban, 
and this model of vivid 


geranium-red velvet 
trimmed with red velvet 
leaves that are edged with \ ies 
grosgrain ribbon will be 

found useful and piquant. LUCIE WAMAR 


= 


LEWIS 
Though the all-black hat ranks among the ne- 
cessities of one’s wardrobe, it need not be unin- 
teresting, as is shown by this restaurant hat of 
panne velvet, chenille embroidery and spangles. 


ARIS is exceedingly critical in regard to 

hats even in wartime, and the new ones 

are most interesting. Black velvet of 

course is rampant, and Marie Louise 

especially is using much black panne vel- 

vet. One remarkably pretty model from 

this house is trimmed with a garland of dull pink 

and bronze roses, such as might have grown in 
the enchanting gardens of Marie Antoinette. 

Lucie Hamar is trimming many of her velvet 

hats with odd flowers of velvet, bound all about 

with faille ribbon, while Mme. Madeleine is de- 
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and though often narrow they are never severe. 


LUCIE HAMAR 
White velvet, that most fascinating of all materials, is 
the foundation of a charming hat, and the background 
for a wreath of velvet convolvulus. The flowers are 
edged with grosgrain ribbon, a fad of the moment, and 
have creamy centers. Fashionably rounded is the brim. 


LUCIE HAMAR 
The flowers of the field, as well as of the garden, 
will be with us this winter—at least on our hats. 
The morning-glories which twine about this toque 
of petunia-red velvet give color to the statement. 


LANVIN 


LUCIE HAMAR 
A draped crown, a rolling brim and a smashing 
bow of white faille ribbon are the distinguishing | 
features of a black velvet hat, most suitable to 
wear during the busy days of this wartime autumn. 


A fringe of skunk, sewn about an inch from the 
edge of this picturesque hat of shirred marron 
satin, makes it a most becoming background for 
the youthful face of its discriminating wearer. 


drooping brim is bound all about with the faille 
ribbon, which is so much used everywhere just 
now. Another Chanel hat of the inevitable black 
velvet has a rather high square crown, and a brim 
which is wide on each side, narrow in front, and 
still more narrow at the back. 

A most attractive hat recently seen in a restau- 
rant had a moderately wide brim, turned up vio- 
lently in front and sharply down over each ear, 
drooping also in back. The top of the hat was 
made entirely of plaid velvet and faced with black 
panne. A gay-striped tassel fell from the crown. 


voted to ostrich - plumes. Among Mme. Made- 
leine’s attractive models is a large hat of black 
panne, trimmed with black and white plumes. This 
is prettily tilted low over the eyes. 

High crowns appeal especially to Maria Guy, 


Brims may be broad, narrow, or narrow on one 
side only—as you will—but they must be trimmed 
with tulle or fur, or both. 

The picturesque large black velvet hat is with 
us again, and Chanel has some extremely effective 
models—one with a large béret crown and a 
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ELABORATE OR 
SIMPLE MAY BE THE 
“SMALL. HAT 


Models from 
PEGGY HOYT 
Posed by Mrs. Vernon Castle 
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Very wonderful are the 
fins of paradise that lend 
a touch of artistry to this 
larec turban of black vel- 
vet that is effectively em- 
broidered in dark gray. 
The model came from 
across the sea—as it is @ 
creation of André Groult, 
Peggy Hoyt readily fore- 
saw its fascinating possi- 
bilities when she imported 
it from Paris. Indeed, 
captivating is Mrs. Castle 
beneath its embroidered 
velvet and soft feathers. 


Mrs. Vernon Castle forsook her pen for a few min- 
utes to pose for Harper’s Bazar in this Lucie Hamar 
tam, made of black satin and trimmed with paradise. 
But straightway she returned to her desk to go on 
- with the book, which every one is so pleasurably 
anticipating. It is a story of her husband’s life, filled 
with interesting happenings of before the war and 
since, and it is whispered many thrilling air battles 
are described upon its pages. Also there are many 
unpublished pictures sent back from “over there’’, 


The severe frock of the 
moment calls for hats of 
simple lines, and most 
popular is this -origina- 
tion of Peggy Hoyt’s, 
which is fashioned of 
black panne velvet and 
trimmed at the side with 
a cocaxde of black satin. 


6 
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OLD WINE 


Elizabeth found herself 
sobbing helplessly, not 
for her lost lover, but for 
youth itself, love itself. 


IN NEW BOTTLES 


By MRS. 


HUMPHRY WARD 


Illustrated by Walter Il. Everett 


66 ULLO, Aubrey!— what brings you 
here?” And with the words Arthur 
Chicksands, just emerging from the 
War Office, stopped to greet a brother 
officer, who was just entering it. 
“Nothing much. I shan't be long. 
Can you wait a bit ?” 

“Right you are. I've got to leave a note at the 
Ministry of Munitions, but rl be back in a few 
minutes.” 

Arthur Chicksands went his way to Whitehall 
Gardens, while Major Mannering disappeared into 
the inner regions of that vast building where dwell 
the men on whom hang the fortunes of a war and 
anempire. Arthur, walking fast up Whitehall, was 
very little aware of the scene about him. His mind 
was occupied with the details of the interview in 
which he had just been engaged. His promotion 
had lately been rapid, and his work of extraor- 
dinary interest. He had been traveling a great 
deal between London and Versailles, charged with 
several special inquiries in which he had shown 
both steadiness and flair. Things were known to 
him that he could not share even with a friend so 
old and “safe” as Aubrey Mannering. The grip of 
the coming crisis was upon him, and he seemed to 
carry the world in his breast. 

Something of the same feeling seemed to possess 
Aubrey Mannering, when he joined Captain Chick- 
sands a few minutes later in Birdcage Walk. To 
inquirics about old friends or his own work and 
plans, the Major gave ready but short answers, 
with the manner of one for whom talk about him- 


‘self had no sort of attraction. Then, as they passed 


along the front of the barracks where a few men 


‘were drilling, Chicksands, struck by his com- 
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panion’s silence, turned a suddcn look upon him. 
Mannering’s eyes were absently and yet intently 
fixed on the small squads of drilling men. And it 
was sharply borne in on Chicksands that he was 
walking beside the mere image or phantom of a 
man; a man whose mind was far away, “voyaging 
through strange seas of thought alone.” Manner- 
ing’s eyes were wide open; but they made the weird 
impression on the spectator of a double seeing— 
of some object of vision, beyond and behind the 
actual scene of the barracks and the recruits, and 
that, an object producing terror or pain. Chick- 
sands made a remark, and it was not answered. 


It was not the first time that Arthur had observed 

this trance-like state in the man who was to be 
his brother-in-law and had been his chum from 
childhood. Others had noticed it; and he had rea- 
son to think that Beryl was often distressed by it. 
He himself had never seen any signs of strangeness 
or depression in Aubrey until after the battle of 
Neuve Chapelle, in which Mannering had been 
severely wounded and in which also he had lost 
his dearest friend, one Freddy Vivian, of the Wor- 
cesters. In the early spring they had met fairly 
often in the neighborhood of Ypres, and Aubrey 
was then the same eager, impulsive fellow that 
Chicksands had known at Eton and Cambridge, 
bubbling over with the exploits of his battalion 
and adored by his own men. But by the summer 
the change had taken place. Chicksands could 
only suppose it represented the mental and nervous 
effects of his wound, and of Vivian’s death, and 
would pass away. On the contrary, it had proved 
to be something permanent. 

Yet it had never interfered with his efficiency as 
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a soldier; nor his record for a dare-devil courage. 
There were many tales current of his exploits on 
the Somme, in which again and again he’ had 
“singed the beard” of Death with an absolute reck- 
lessness of his own personal life, combined with 
the most anxious care for that of his men. Re- 
cently he had been the head of a remarkable Of- 
ficers School at Aldershot, mainly organized by 
himself. But now, it seemed, he was moving heaven 
and earth to get back to France and the front. 
Chicksands did not think he would achieve it. He 
was invaluable where he was, and his superiors, to 
Mannering’s indignation, were inclined to regard 
him as a man who was physically fit rather for 
home service than the front. 

When they reached the Buckingham 
Palace end of the walk, Mannering paused: 

“Where are you lunching ?” 

“At Brooks’ with my father.” 

“Oh, then I'll walk there with you.” 

They struck across the park, and talk 
fell on a recent small set-back, which had 
happened to a regiment with ‘which they 
were both well acquainted. Chicksands 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“I’ve heard some details at the War Of- 
fice,” he said. “Just ten minutes’ riot! 
The Colonel stopped it with his revolver. 
Most of them splendid fellows! Two young 
subs gave way under a terrific volley, and 
their men with them. And in ten minutes 
they were all rushing forward again, 
straight through the barrage—and the two 
lieutenants were killed.” 

“My Heaven, what lucky fellows!” cried 
Mannering, under his breath, with a passion and 
suddenness that struck astonishment into his com- 
panion. 

“Well, yes—” said Arthur, “in a sense—but— 
nothing would have happened to them. They had 
wiped it out.” 


PIASNERING shook his head. Then with a 
great and evident effort he changed the con- 

“You know Pamela’s in town ?” 

“Ves, with Margaret Strang. I’m going to dine 
there to-night. How’s the new agent getting on?” 

Aubrey smiled. 

‘Which ?—the man or the lady?” 

“Miss Bremerton, of course. I got a most in- 
teresting letter from her a fortnight ago. Do you 
know that she herself has discovered nearly a thou- 
sand ash in the Squire’s woods, after that old idiot 
Hall had told her she wouldn’t find half a dozen. 
A thousand ash is not to be sneezed at in these 
days. I happen to know that the Air Board wrote 
the Squire a very civil letter.” 

“ “All along of Eliza’!’’ mused Mannering. ‘She’s 
been away from Mannering just lately. Her in- 
valid mother took a turn for the worse about three 
weeks ago, and she had to go home for a time. 
My father of course has been fussing and fuming 
to get her back.” 

“Poor Squire! . But how could Pamela be spared 


too?” 


Mannering hesitated. 

“Well, the fact is she and my father seem to have 
had a good old-fashioned row. She tried to fill 
Miss Bremerton’s place, and of course it didn’t an- 
swer. She’s too young and my father too exacting. 
Then when it broke down and he took things out 
of her hands again, comparing her of course enor- 
mously to her disadvantage with Miss Bremerton, 
Pamela lost her temper and said foolish things of 
Miss Bremerton. Whereupon fury on my father’s 
part, and sudden departure on Pamela’s. . She 
actually bicycled off to the railway station, sent a 
telegram for her things and came up to Margaret. 
Alice Gaddesden is looking after father. But of 
course he and she don’t get on a bit.” 

The Captain looked much concerned. 

“It is a pity Pamela takes that line, don’t you 
think? I really don’t see the conspirator in Miss 
Bremerton. I hoped when I saw her first she 
would make just all the difference to Pamela.” 

“Yes, it’s puzzling. I ran down to see my father 
who was‘in a rabid state of mind, not knowing 
what to do with all the schemes and the business 
this | clev er woman started—perfectly lost without 
her. 

“Ah, that’s the worst of your indispensable!” 
laughed Chicksands. 

Mannering threw him a quick, scrutinizing look. 
Various items of information picked up at Manner- 
ing, mostly from his sister Alice, had made him 
wonder whether some jealousy of a more vital and 
intimate kind than appeared might not be at the 
root of Pamela’s behavior. He was not observant 
at this period of his life of many things outside his 
engagement to Beryl, his work, or those inner pre- 
occupations which held him. But it had crossed 
his mind that Pamela might be interested in Ar- 
thur; and there had been certain hints from Beryl 
ihat had quite contirmed the suspicion. 

Well, supposing she was jealous—jealous of her 
father’s secretary, and on account of Arthur, was 
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‘“‘T] wish to make 


there the smallest cause for it? He understood that 
Arthur and Miss Bremerton had met occasionally, 
and he had himself heard Chicksands express the 
warmest admiration for her as the right sort of 
new woman, “as straight as you make ’em’’—and 
with “a brain like a man”, which, from one who 
was always rather a critical spectator. than a 
courtier of women, was high praise. But as for 
any spark of sex in it—Mannering laughed at the 
notion. No. If that really was Pamela’s delusion, 
something must be done to rid his little sister of it, 
if possible. He would talk to Beryl. 

But, as always when any new. responsibility pre- 
sented itself to him, a deep, inner weariness re- 
belled. In small things as in great, he was mentally 
like a man walking and working with a broken 
limb. 


ARTHUR CHICKSANDS stood some time that 
. evening waiting on the doorstep of Mrs. 
Strang’s small house in one of the old streets of 
Westminster. ‘No servants, I suppose,” he said to 
himself with resignation. But it was bitterly cold, 
and he was relieved to hear at last the sound of a 
voice and a girl’s laugh inside. Pamela opened the 
door to him, pulling down the sleeves of a thin 
black dress over her shapely arms. 

“Oh, come in, Margaret’s cooking the dinner, and 
I've laid the table. Bernard’ S just bringing up some 
coal, and then we’re ready.” 
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avery serious proposition to you, 


Mr. Bernard Strang, a distinguished Home Office 
official, appeared at that moment in his shirt 
sleeves at the head of the kitchen stairs, bearing a 
scuttle of coal in each hand. 

“Gracious! Give me one of them!” said the 
Captain, hurrying to the rescue. 

But Mr. Strang, putting down the right-hand 
scuttle to take breath, warned him off. 

“Thank you, Chicksands, but no brass hats need 
apply! Many thanks—but you’re too smart!” He 
pointed panting to the red tabs and to the bit of 
variegated ribbon on Chicksands’ broad chest. “Go 
and help Pamela bring in the dinner.” 

The Captain obeyed with alacrity. 

“All the servants left on Monday,” said Pamela. 
“We had a charwoman this morning, but she’s gone 
to-night, because there’s a new moon.” 

“What—raids ?”’ 

Pamela nodded, as she gave him the soup with 
instructions to carry it carefully and put it by the 
fire. She seemed to be in her gayest mood, and 
Chicksands’ eyes followed her perpetually as she 
went backwards and forwards -on her household 
tasks. Presently Mrs. Strang appeared, crimson 
from the fire, bearing the fish-pie and vegetables 
that were to provide the rationed meal. 

“To think,” said Mr. Strang, when they were at 
last at table, “that there was a time when we were 
proud of our ‘little dinners’, and that I never made 
myself unpleasant unless Margaret spent more than 


began the Squire 


five pounds on the food alone. Shall I ever eat a 
good dinner again ?” 

He looked wistfully at the bare table. 

“Will you ever want to?” said Arthur quietly. 


PON the little party there fell a momentary 

silence. Bernard Strang had lost two brothers 
in the war, and Chicksands had no sooner spoken 
than he reproached himself for a tactless brute. 
But suddenly the bells of the Abbey rang out above 
their heads, playing with every stroke on the nerves 
of the listeners. For the voice of England was in 
them, speaking to that underconsciousness which 
the war has developed in us all. 

“Any news?” said Strang, looking at Arthur. 

“No. The Eastern business gets a little worse 
every day.” 

“And the offensive ?” 

“Let them! Our men want nothing better.” 

On which the dinner resolved itself into a device 
for making the Captain talk. The War Office 
crisis, the men gathered in conclave at Versailles, 
and that perpetual friction between the politician 
and the soldier which every war, big or little, 
brings to the front and which will only end when 
war ends. 

At intervals Pamela got up to change the plates 
and the dishes, quieting with a peremptory gesture 
the two males who would spring to their feet. 
‘“‘Haven’t I done parlor- (Continued on page 112) 
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JENNY 
Youth/ul ectiects are ever 
a feature of the Jenny 
collection, and no excep- 
tion to the rule is this 
black satin frock, veiled 
with tulle and made novel 
with bands and surpris- 
ing bow-knots of ermine. 


(Continued from page 53) 
skirts. Sleeves are long tor 
the street and of only mod- 
erate width, while they are 
elbow-length or less for 
dinner and afternoon 
frocks. The straight-falling 
chemise has apparently van- 
ished from the Premet salons, leaving a beautiful, 
slightly draped, loosely fitted corsage in its stead. 


little tassels. 


Furs in New Roles at Doucet’s 


The line is straight again this season at the 
maison Doucet—straight with variations. Frocks 
are belted only half-way round, or the belt. is 
cunningly slipped through under sections of the 
straight-falling tissue. Or, the girdle is so very 
loosely tied that the straight line from shoulder to 
hem is interrupted almost not at all. The long line, 
straight from the shoulder to the hem in the back, 
appears again this season. 

Straight deep flounces of fur, often of squirrel, 
play an important part in the collection of the 
maison Doucet, rivaled by collars of truly mon- 
strous height; but the higher the collar at this 
house the more fascinating the frock. This is an 
invariable rule. Not only are the collars high this 
season, but they are also striped and plaid—great 
alternating squares of black and white ermine and 
loutre, or lengthwise stripes of black and white 
fox. One black velvet cape with a draped yoke is 
even lined throughout with this striped fox— 
stripes not less than four inches wide. 
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JENNY 


Jenny was in an optimistic mood when she cre- 
ated a cotton Jersey gown of vivid yellow, bro- 
caded it with shaggy yellow wool and added gay 
Kolinsky collars the Jersey cape. 


Much squirrel is employed 
by this house just now, and 
much gray fox which might 


be called “silver” except for 


the price; for the silvery fur 
which so lavishly trims the 
frocks at Doucet’s this year is 
not the very expensive variety. 
Gray fox forms a girdle across 
the back of one of the smart- 
est models in the Doucet col- 
lection. The frock itself is of 
brocade—black faille with odd 
large flowers of black velvet— 
and the front, which would 
otherwise be straight from 
shoulder to hem, is draped in 
an odd new way across the 
front above the hips. Very 
new is this drapery and the 
line is very pleasing. 

A very pretty Doucet model 
is of white mousseline show- 
ing a delicate tracery of dark 
blue beads which vary slightly 
in color. A flounce of squirrel 
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JENNY 


When one would a-partying go, 
what could be more assurance of 
belleship than Jenny’s frock of 
white tulle and satin, banded with 
white satin ribbon, ruched with 
skunk and made quaint with bows? 


JENNY 


Very demure is Jenny’s practical 
little evening frock, fashioned 
from black chiffon taffeta and en- 


‘livened with touches of rose taf- 
feta. The skirt, rose-faced, is shir- 


red into a band and turned back. 
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JENNY 


PREMET 

} 

An air of superi®rity 
may be forgiven her who 

wears a Premet frock i| 

of brown silk Jersey, 

deeply banded with the 

new cord rolls of fuzzy 

heige-brown varn. 


Many small rabbits coutvibuted the lining of this 
jascinating Jenny coat of gray wool tissue, with its 
muffling collar of fur. To wear with it is a gown of 
the tissue that is tunic-ed and fashionably corded. 


Paris declares in favor of fur, so to be in the mode 
one must have peltry on the tailleur. And very 
successful is Doucet’s beige-colored silk Jersey made 
luxurious with unusual applications of beaver. 


fully eighteen inches deep finishes the skirt at the bottom, 
and the short sleeves are also banded, rather narrowly, with 
fur. Rich in color is a simple frock of gold tissue delicately 
veined with black, under a flounced chemise of very thin 
black lace—the whole belted rather low down with two 
bands of jet sequins—flat pieces of cut jet. The golden 
underdress is scant and sleeveless, and the corsage is cut 
straight across under the arms, the very short sleeves being 
of thin black lace. 

A Doucet tailored frock of dark blue cheviot is waist- 
coated with yellow and gray-striped velours de laine, which 
is finished on the lower edge with castor; and a similar 
band tops the collar, which is exceedingly high. The ac- 
companying blue jacket is trimmed on each side with flat 
bands which are looped up on each side at the waist-line 
or a bit below. The skirt underneath is very narrow. 

All the Doucet skirts are narrow in effect this season, 
except two or three straight, wide robes which are rec- 
tangular when the arms are outstretched, but which fall 
in drapery on each side when the arms are lowered. Sleeves 
are not wide and as a rule rather long; and the draped 
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FUR, CORDS AND 
SHAGGY WOOL BEDECK 
THE PARIS MODE 


A dark brown velvet gown, 
such as Jenny creates, would 
bring distinction to any 
woman, for youthful are the 
long svelt lines and becom- 
ing the breast-plate effect of 
light brown rabbit. On re- 
moving the one-piece collar, 
girdle and fur corsage, there 
‘appears a straight frock. 


Fashioned from golden brown silk Jersey and banded 
with cords of shaggy brown wool is a Premet coat that 
is worn with a frock of the same material and hue. 
Cords also add their bit of smartness to the one-piece 
dress that conforms in every way to the Paris edicts. 


scarf girdle is featured somewhat. Jackets are knee-length 
often and rather straight in line, and several house gowns 
also fall straight and rather tight to the knee. Very pretty 
is a frock of black silk Jersey with the straight front panel 
embroidered with a coarse gray thread of silk and wool in 
spiky leaf form. The skirt is deeply flounced with squirrel. 

Doucet employs olive shades—exquisite tones of brown- 
ish green—for many models. There is a notable one of 
olive-green velvet, falling straight from the shoulders almost 
to the hem—I speak of a sort of tunic—in the back. In 
the front it is lifted a trifle and girdled after a fashion at 
the waist-line, while the lower edge is trimmed with three 
bands of olive-green silk fringe. Besides there is beige, 
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LUCIE HAMAR 


Frills are essential for the tea-party with your 
soldier on furlough. Lucie Hamar’s black faille 
hat, with a double ruffle of tulle slipped over the 
brim and a large perky tulle bow is just the thing. 


Blue ts for happiness, for who wouldw’t find it 
m a costume of dull blue crépe de Chine, em- 
broidered with coarse silk? Callot liked the but- 
tons and mousseline collar to match the gown. 


gray, dark blue, vivid yellow in brocade and bril- 
liantly embroidered chiffon, and some vivid red. 

In writing of the Doucet collection, I must not 
forget the draped frocks—one of soft gray char- 
meuse topped with embroidered gray crépe Geor- 
gette, which is draped from a dull pink rose posed 
at the bust-line on the left side downward and to 
the right, to the skirt-edge; and a model of gerani- 
um pink velvet is similarly draped. 


Jenny Approves the Apron - tunic 


The large and beautiful collection shown this 
season by the maison Jenny was worth braving 
“Bertha’s” bombs to see. And that is exactly what 
happened on the day of the opening—buyers and 
visitors came from all quarters of Paris, while 
bombs were falling, to be present at the first show- 
ing of the models of this house. 

And the models are all exceedingly pretty. Mme. 
Jenny has retained the straight line, very wisely, 
although in many cases it is a little less straight 
than last season's. The long straight tunics of 
duvetyn over slim satin slips are delightful, and 
the rounded apron-tunics—there are many of these 
are oddly new and smart. Some of these 
“aprons” are trimmed with fur, one is made of jet- 
beaded black tulle and one of white satin is banded 
with pearl-white beads, each band falling loose 
for about four inches at each end and caught up 
again with a bead tassel. 

Many of the smartest frocks are very much 
trimmed with fur. One frock is fashioned entirely 
of fur and trimmed with bands of duvetyn of the 
same color—castor. A frock of dark brown velvet 
is adorned with a great fur collar which is attached 
to a sort of gilet of fur, with a belt which droops 
in the back. The rounded apron tunic is lined 
with vivid red and the sleeves are long and rather 
close fitting. But the surprising thing about this 
frock is that the collar, gilet and apron tunic are 
made in one piece and may be removed, if de- 
sired. The frock underneath is:a chastely simple 
creation of brown velvet. 

The jacket of a little gray frock is lined with 
soft gray rabbit, which forms the collar and is 
visible all about the edges of the coat, below a 
corded band—three broad flat “cords” with a 
single row of stitching between. Three similar 
cords show below the straight-plaited tunic, and 
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DOUCET 


To express individuality by a cape is a difficult 
art, but when one dons Doucet’s black velvet 
model, with a draped yoke and a sumptuous lin- 
ing of black and white fox, it may be achieved. 


the sleeves of the jacket are very wide at the 
shoulder and stitched to the jacket in a new 
fashion. One brown velours de laine skirt is topped 
and sleeved with castor, the fur extending to the 
hips, where it is smartly turned under and belted 


just above with brown fissue, the belt tied pic- 


turesquely at the side-back. 

Not only is fur employed as trimming and for 
great collars—the collars at the maison Jenny are 
really huge —cravates and girdles, but for tas- 
sels as well. And tassels of all sorts are featured 
this season at this house. Frocks of all colors and 
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DGEUILLET 


Fickle though she be, Fashion ever decrees a black 
satin frock in the wardrobe. Here loose satin 
folds lace through the bodice to add to length 
of line and knotted red wool gives a bit o° life. 


all tzssues are trimmed with tassels, sewn on with 
studied carelessness. One of the most striking tas- 
sel-trimmed frocks is one of vivid yellow cotton 
Jersey embroidered with yellow wool until it re- 
sembles brocade. Yellow silk tassels form an in- 
verted V on each side of the tunic skirt, being 
placed on the tunic itself and also on the under- 
skirt. The top of this simple frock is concealed 
under an odd little tight draped cape of embroi- 
dered yellow Jersey, bordered with kolinsky and 
topped with an enormous fur collar. 

Mme. Jenny makes much of an odd sleeve which 
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MARTIAL- 
ET ARMAND 


Blue serge occasionally lends itself to elaboration. 
With a gilet of rose velours de laine, embroidered 
with blue, green and brown wool, and piped with 
rose silk, it leaves the realm of the commonplace. 


One has only to wear Martial et Armand’s tailleur 
of black satin, with the reverse side of black 
duvetyn, to be appareled with elegance and dis- 
tinction. ’Tis collared and cuffed with white fox. 


is not a sleeve at all, but a bit of drapery begin- 
ning, for instance, at the top of the girdle in front, 
passing over the arm at the shoulder and then 
under the arm to its starting-point. Or the “sleeve” 
may start from the middle-back in the same 
fashion. Many frocks, particularly the evening 
gowns, show this odd sleeve arrangement. 

A very smart black satin coat is lined and col- 
lared with gray duvetyn, and the front of the coat 
below the girdle is banded with several narrow 
straps of gray duvetyn, closely sewn on. Several 
frocks are trimmed with a shaggy wool “fur”, 
which is new and effective. Even muffs are made 
of it. There is much Angora embroidery, particu- 
larly in white on black and white frocks. A pretty 
cloak is striped with beads sewn on in rows at 
inch intervals. Some models show again the 
straight panel in the back, falling from shoulder 
to hem. Many of the girdles are exceedingly nar- 
row. Many sleeves are short, skirts are narrow as 
a rule, and the waist-line, slightly high in one or 
two youthful frocks, is “normal” or droops slightly 
in the back. Much-is made of loose-falling straps, 
which sometimes fall from the coat of a tailored. 
frock to the skirt-edge, to which they are attached. 
These straps may be of almost any width. 

Mme. Jenny shows three models of which she 
must herself be fond, for she shows them in dif- 
ferent colorings. One is a very straight frock of 
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MARTIAL ET ARMAND 
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STRAIGHT LINES 
ACCORD WITH WARTIME 
SIMPLICITY 


black velvet with a closely plaited tunic, .tulle- 
edged, over a narrow underskirt of white shaggy 
wool, and a straight smock with a turned-back cuff 
of white wool about the hips. The half-length 
sleeves are cuffed with white wool, the collar is of 
white wool, with a wide frill of black tulle falling 
from its top, and the front of the smock opens for 
a few inches over a white wool gilet. 

Another is the yellow cotton Jersey described 
above, which appears also in black silk Jersey, 
embroidered with white wool; and the third is an 
evening frock of white tulle trimmed with narrow 
ruches of skunk and white satin ribbons which are 
knotted on each side of the apron-tunic. This 
appears also in black, with old blue ostrich-feather 
flues fringing the ends of the black ribbon knots. 


Much Fringe at Martial et Armand’s 


The collection of Martial et Armand this season 
is prettier than ever—many frocks, delightful colors 
and tissues and a very pleasing silhouette. Straight 
in effect is the line at Martial et Armand’s, the 
tailored frocks curving ever so slightly from the 
shoulders to the very closely fitted hips. Some 
are belted at the waist-line and some show the 
lengthwise seams, very cunningly adjusted, which 
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DGEUILLET 


Scotch plaids are ever for the young, but even the 
favored jeune fille needs the break inline which Red- 
fern gives to this blue and green cheviot by plain 
blue duvetyn. The hat ?—from Baron of course. 


Very modish indeed is a tailored frock of old- 
timey pepper and salt cheviot, with straps and 
gray buttons. With an eve to beauty quite as much 
as to practicality, Dauillet collars with loutre. 


we thought had departed forever from the Paris 
salons. The robe-manteau is shown again—very 
pretty is “Polignac” in violet velours de laine with 
jacket fronts finished with black and white striped 
fur, opening over a white velvet waistcoat—and 
we see a great number of frocks of satin combined 
with metal-embroidered tulle. 

Several frocks of silver tricot—one called ““Fab- 
rice” is of silver, knitted with black silk and 
trimmed with jet beads and white wool embroidery 
—are shown, and one very unusual frock of silver 
serge. This is really serge—a true serge twill— 
but it is entirely of silver of a most lovely grayish 
tone. The frock is trimmed with grayish. brown 
rabbit. Charming is “Vassale” of silver tricot, 
with the rather long corsage finished with-a real 
cuff of brownish rabbit at the hips, and a broad 
band of rabbit on the silver skirt which opens over 
a petticoat of taupe velvet. There are no sleeves. 

Martial et Armand make great use of fringe— 
not the common or garden variety, but a very 
heavy twisted fringe such as furniture makers de- 
light to use—and several frocks are’ decoratively 
trimmed with it. Smart is a frock of velours de 
laine in green—the straight frock trimmed with 
three rows of six-inch fringe across the front— 
each strand finished with a large bead. With this 
frock is worn a fringe-bordered shawl of green 
lined with bright orange. Van Campen Stewart 
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ve FROM PARIS ARE THESE 


Just as Harper's Bazar was going to press, a French steamer arrived bringing 
these additional sketches jrom the Paris openings. Rather than deprive our 
readers of the advantages afiorded by this latest news of the fashion realm, we 


Very distinctive is this Worth wrap, which is made o} 


) 


blue serge with collar and cufis embroidered in green 


, squares, edged with silver thread. This cape is in- 
; tended to be worn over “Domino” in the next sketch. Blue serge was embroidered with green squares, . “Flambeau” is a smart dress of blue serge, bound 
=: | : outlined with silver, and girdled with green duvetyn. with black silk braid and worn with a muslin gilet. 


| 


C\ | 
Stunning is this black faille brocaded with velvet. This wrap of blue velours de laine, lined with orange Gray cloth is trimmed with gray shaggy Jersey to 
A gray fox girdle droops slightly in the back. duvetyvn and edged with rope fringe. is lovely. make a frock with looped cuffs and novel collar. 
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ADDITIONAL SKETCHES FROM THE OPENINGS 


are publishing them exactly as they came through the post—a pictorial post- 
script to our many other pages of French fashions and descriptions, which 
we have in this issue, from the fall openings of the great Paris couturiers. 


“Marengo.” a very popular model, is gray pepper 
and salt cheviot, corded in groups of three, with ua 
collar of opossum, The waistcoat ts light gray toes 
duvetyn, embroidered with yellow and gray wool. 


Very good is the silhouette of this black velvet Taupe velvet makes a smart coat-frock trimmed 
dress trimmed with long fringe-like monkey fur. with kolinsky. Two panels turn under at the hem. 


< 
A frock of light brown velours de laine is topped Olive-green velvet, trimmed with green silk fringe A black velvet coat has huge white buttons and 
with beaver fur and girdled with a veleurs ribbon. and a vest of vivid red satin, is indeed handsome, white bound buttonholes with satin-lined scarf collar. 
Copyright, 1918, Harper’s Bazar for October 69 
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From Revillon Fréres comes a cape of Hudson 
seal that bespeaks comfortable luxury in every 
graceful fold and cach large fur button. The 
brown hat is a Gerhardt model that fits closely. 


Severity-can lay no claim to this attractive 
sable-trimmed baby lamb coat, which is show: 
by H. Jaeckel and Sons. A long tassel dangles 
from the unusual brim of a Mércédes velvet hat. 


Hudson seal -is very yvouthtul when made into 
a wrap trimmed with sable. The fur is fulled 
from the collar and in the front is fashioned to 


form @ waistcoat. It comes from Balch Price. 


ALONG FIFTH AVENUE 


HE Avenue is all aflutter—people are in 

town again, and everything is wide-awake. 

One can not say that things have ever 

slumbered, for throughout the summer 

there has been but little holidaying—yet 

to-day it is all different. The shops are in 
their gayest moods, the while displaying- novelties 
of utmost attractiveness. One happens in at the 
Ritz for lunch and lingers over an ice, for how can 
one hurry away when there is so much to gossip 
about? The new-time frocks must be admired— 
also criticized—and so one chats away about the 
new tunics, panels and sleeves that are putting in 
an appearance. | 

As the days are chilly, one finds many tailored 
suits. A particularly attractive model had a very 
long jacket that hung in a straight panel-like back, 
but was belted in front. It was whispered that 
this was from Agnés. In contrast to this rather 
severe coat suit was a model with a short little 
jacket, though again the straight silhouette was 
emphasized. And so at a glance one learns that one 
can suit her whims regarding the length of her 
autumn coats, and yet obey the mode. Coat- 
dresses have also appeared upon the scene, and 
their straight slim lines are ever smart and make 
their wearer conspicuously attractive. 

There are manv unusual little bits of jewelry 
that people are wearing these days—service trinkets 
of precious gems—in the form of exquisite lockets, 
pins and rings that scintillate as their diamonds, 
rubies and sapphires catch the light. 

In the exclusive shops along the Avenue, the 
privileged are permitted a private view of the ad- 
Harper's October 
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vanced frocks. And going from this shop to that, 
one finds certain features dominating the new 
things. Most sleeves are long, for instance, and 
even those for evening gowns have greatly grown 
in length. Some are made of the lace flouncing 
that trims the frock and are very charming. Speak- 
ing of trimming, it is after all the detail that 
“makes” the modern costume. For the slender line 
still prevails, and with the exception of drapery in 
many of the newest skirts there is practically no 
change in the silhouette. 

But delightfully varied are the trimmings, and 
they display much ingenuity in the skilful way 
they have been adapted by the designer. Fringes 
trim most everything, and it matters not from 
what they are made. Once upon a time silken or 
metallic threads were the recognized materials for 
fringe, but to-day one finds fringe made of slashed 
material that is knotted in a silk of contrasting 
color. Or perhaps leather will be selected for a 
fringe that is somewhat severe, or beads may be 
strung to make jeweled fringes for more elaborate 
occasions. And braids also stitch their way upon 
the hems of skirts, and are as often woven from 
Angora or wooi as from silk. It seems that though 
the patriotic have forsworn wool, they can not 
entirely resist its appeal, and that is why one finds 
fuzzy yarns used as wool trimmings upon fabrics 
of most any texture. 

But it is the younger set who will delight them- 
selves, and also the young officers with whom they 
dance, when they don the frocks of tulle that are 
so youthful and alluringly fluffy. In a shop along 
the Avenue I saw one such frock of- blue malines. 
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It was verily a rainbow of illusive charm, for be- 
neath the blue tulle were layers of pink tulle, and 
also of white. It was an origination of Jenny and 
was shown only to the most favored customers, 
for its trimming foretold a secret of the season— 
ostrich-feathers! With its soft curliness ostrich 
makes one of the most delightfully feminine trim- 
mings, so it can readily be predicted that the frocks 
of evening will rival picturesque hats in feathered 
vanity. 

In artistic hats— most particularly those in- 
tended for evening hours—there are lace models, 
wide of brim and crowned with beaver! ’Tis in- 
deed an odd combination, and of course created in 
Paris. Nestling in the bandboxes and tissue-paper 
from over the sea are also hats of more practical - 
inspiration. And as they are intended for daytime 
use, woolly fabrics have been selected, with the 
result that they are becomingly squashy. 

Can there be such a thing as white monkey fur ? 
There must be, for Paris has just sent over the 
most delightful little dancing frock trimmed with 
bands of long-haired fur that the dressmaker in- 
sists is real monkey. Fascinating it is, and the fur 
adapts itself gracefully to various forms of trim- 
ming. To complete the picture, the jeune fille for - 
whom the frock is intended should wear the scarf 
edged with the fur, which is on its way over from 
Paris. No one, of course, ever knows just when 
these French ‘‘pretties” will reach these shores of 
ours, but we do know that they are on their way. 

Other things upon the high seas are evening 
coats of satin and fur that promise to rival all the 
beauty of happier days. It is not that their colors 
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CENTRAL NEWS 


Miss Doris Havemeyer takes 
her mother, Mrs. Horace 
Havemeyer, to see the races. 


are so bright, although we 
hear that some of ‘the Paris 
couturiers are reveling in 
veritable orgies of color, but 
that they are of the softest, 
most supple of satin and e 
fairly loaded down with fur 
or rich embroideries—in 
many cases with both. Lots : 
of the most interesting mod- 
els are built on the graceful 
lines of the long, straight 
cape that has been so much 
enjoyed during the summer. 
So many girls are going 
overseas these days that the 
shops are specializing -on 
comforts for them, and at the 
same time helping out the 
traveler’s friends by offering 
suggestions for useful bon 
voyage gifts. <A specified 
amount of luggage is al- 
lowed, but as the shipping 
space is very limited no su- 
perfluous articles can be 
taken. Much consideration, 
therefore, must be given to 
the serviceability of each 
thing packed away in the 
steamer trunk, carry-all and. 
handbags. But just because 
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No womaiu can be quite happy without a cape, and especially desirable 
is this Bonwit Teller model of taupe duvetyn and moleskin slightly one of the fascinating originations of Timothy F. Crowley. So also ts 


shirred from a yoke. The fabric hangs in graceful folds, and the fur 
crushes into a wondrous collar and makes a becoming waistcoat. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
does her bit towards building 
another ship for the Allies. 


it is necessary to be practical, there 
is no reason why things can not be 
attractive. 

Take the absolutely essential iden- 
tification tag, for example. It may 
be had in various metals, but those 
of gold are very good-looking and 
most surprising too. Gray or dark 
blue silk umbrellas to match the 
uniform, the former for nurses’ aids, 
the latter for nurses, make delight- 
ful gifts. They have leather strap- 
handles, which make them easy to 
carry. Wrist-watches may accord 
with the gray uniforms, for they 
can be procured with gray leather 
straps, although the bracelet of 
olive-drab webbing is the most 
practical, as it holds its shape and 
does not stiffen when damp. One 
shop has blue or gray overseas 
leather handbags that are wonder- 
fully handsome and convenient. 

Then another suggestion, though 
not yet found in the shops, is long, 
hand-knitted stockings. Every one 
overseas writes back that these wool 
stockings are essential protections 
against the damp, penetrating at- 
mosphere of France. Naturally they 
make most acceptable and worth- 
while gifts to the overseas-goer. 
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An embroidered organdie chemisette, with the newest shaped collar, ts 


the set of piqué and frilled net, the serviceable set of embroidered 
piqué, the smart collar and jabot, and the square-scalloped organdie set. 
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THE INFORMALITY OF WARTIME 
(PARTIES CALLS. FOR 
SIMPLE FROCKS 
The sertous activities of wartime have created a distaste jor elaborate eve- 
ning gowns, except for formal functions and the opera. And so to gratify 


feminine fancy, most of the evening frocks seen in the Avenue shops are 
rather high of neck and long of sleeve, but marvelous in their simplicity of line. 


wtws 
Mrs. George Wagstafi and Miss Katharine Porter are both 
interested in horses and never fail to attend the outdoor 
events at Piping Rock and elsewhere on Long Island. 


Very partified is this small 
girl in her chiffon frock, with 


— : its many pufings inset with Typically Redjern are the long aud Chiffon and lace have allied them- A Deuiilet jrock that is imported by 
a : Irish beading. It is an orig- slender lines of a dinner frock of selves to bring feminine charm to a Miss Carroll is made of satin yeiled 
| a r inal model from the Tot’s oF black chiffon, trimmed with monkey theatre frock. A sash of taffeta with chiffon. A long-waisted bodice 
a Toggery, and they suggest fringe. The drapery is surplice girdles the waist and is looped in the blouses gracefully over the girdle in 
ae” _ that it be worn over a slip across the front and ends in ihe back hack to fall into a train, but the fas- the back, while a chiffon apron and 
a . of pale pink tafieta silk. under a long, narrow, pointed panel. cinating touch is a rosette of ostrich. a frill of lace serve as trimming. 
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ONE-PIECE 
SAILEEURS 


FROCKS RIVAG 


FOR OCTOBER 
DAYS IN TOWN 


For the first days of autumn, the Avenue shops display many 
captivating costumes jor both indoors and out. These models 
portray but a few of the varied idcas, but they prove that frocks 
and suits are rivals, and that it matters not the length of the waist. 


Mrs. Isaac Stuart McElroy. 
Jr., who was formerly Miss 
Alice Wilson, was snapped on 
the balcony of the East Room 
of the White House on her 
wedding day. Mrs. McElroy 
is a niece of the President, 
and is the first bride to be 
married in the White House 
since the outbreak of the war. 


.L one-piece frock that is just the thing to wear in 

. , town during the autumn, then later under a coat when 
Very distinctive is this tan velours tailleur that the days become chilly, is this model from Bergdor{ 
Gidding has imported from Paris. Beaver makes and Goodman, It is made on lines of great simplicity, 
the wide band, and corded fabric the frogs. The but draped after the mode of the moment. Of velvet 
quaint hat combines velvet and beaver cloth. petals is the navy blue toque, imported by Rose Hagan. 


J 
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Silk Jersey is one of the most appealing of fabrics, 
and its texture is so supple that it lends itself to the 
most flattering of lines. Kurzman shows this becom- 
ing one-piece frock, which is beautifully embroidered 
in silken floss, but otherwise is quite devoid of trim- 
ming. To wear with the frock is a large velvet hat, 
high of crown, with a downward tilted brim that is 
faced with panne velvet, cut with an irregular edge. 
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Nothing could be smarter than the simple Lanvin jrock 
above at the right. lt-is. of silk and wool duvetyn 

a material which takes its place among the smartest 
fabrics of autumn, In taupe, Delphine blue, navy 
blac it costs S135, The graceful velvet is 


f Wool is conserved in this frock 


by i addition of ad lace 
apron banded with cloth. The 
gown is tailored from fine 


quality of navy blue Poirct 


~ 


will and cowntes in sizes from 
14 to vears for $69.50. 


The trim lritle hat osts $22. 


EVER before in shopping history have 
women demanded so much in the qual- 
ity, as well as in the style, of their clothes. 
The thrifty woman no longer looks for 
something inexpensive, she has learned 
that this is not economy in these days, 

but she does insist upon having the value of every 
dollar that she spends—in good materials, stvie 
and workmanship. In the long run this zs econ- 
omy, because only clothes that meet these de- 
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wardrobe is complete without its frock of satin. 
heck: to be worn loose or belted, and three-quarter length 


satin sleeves 


This good-looking top-coat of soft wool 
tailored and lined throughout with silk. 
brown, taupe, Algerin and Delphine blue, and the sizes 
14 to 18 years. A not-to-be-duplicated value at $45. 


1 is of silken wool and Angora in ail 


uth complete instructions for kuit- 
ting, will be sent by the Shopping Service upon request. 


Prices of material, x 


LET 


BAZAR 
DO YOUR SHOPPING 


panel 


with tight-fitting set-in Georgette crépe cuffs dis- 


tinguish the one above. In navy, black and taupe, $38. 


velours is beautifully 
It comes in navy 


mands give the right kind of service. And here 
is where Harper's Bazar comes in to see to it that 
you get the maximum return for your money. 

To buy any of the things on these pages simply 
write Jane Jarvis a note, enclosing cheque or 
money-order to cover the cost of the articles you 
wish. She will then send them post-paid to your 
address. If vour letter requires a reply, please 
enclose postage. This offer applies not only to the 
articles illustrated here, but anything else that 
you may wish from the New York shops. There 
is no charge for the service. Address all letters as 
follows: Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 
40th Street. New York. 
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This is one of the new short fur coats 
with a cape-back that the well-dressed 
woman is hastening to buy. Of taupe 
nutria, and beautifully lined, it is a very 
special value for this month only at $175. 


(Above at left) Blouse of beige-colored Georgette crépe 
embroidered in navy blue, with tie and bindings of collar 
and cufis to match embroidery. May be had too in 
navy with beige or red embroidery if you prefer. $12.75. 


You will find the blouse above at the right just indis- 
pensable, It may be had in navy or brown with bisque 
trimming, or pale pink with white. The one illustrated is . 


navy blue, with beige plaitings outlined with blue. $12.75. 


Feminine and becoming >is this pale pink 
crépe waist, with its ruffles, flutings and vest of 
white. Loops of navy blue ribbon are permitted to 
fall below the collar just to make it smarter. $16.75. 


—— 
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(From left to right) Open-work clocked stockings, $4.50. Three-stem clocks, $4.50. Beige-colored, hand-em- 
broidered in brown, $6. Single clocks, $3.50. Cordovan ribbed brown wool, $3.75. Boot, with patent leather 
camp and gray buckskin top, $14.50. Sports boot of tan grain leather with wing-tip and one-inch square heel, 
$12. Blucher cut tan laced boot, with military heel and stout sole, $17. Tan Russia calf Oxford, with military 
heel, $12. Brocaded silver slippers, $12. Black and tan Russia Oxfords, $12.50. English mesh stockings to 
match silver slippers, $5.. Embroidered silver-gray stockings, $6. Rhinestone buckles, $6.50, $7.50 and $28. 
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A smart tailored suit is among the neces- 
sities of life. ln this one velours and taupe- 
dyed nutria make a pleasing combination. 
In lovely soft shades of taupe and brown, 
as well as in navy blue, it costs $69.50. 
The velvet hat may be had for $22.50. 


HERE are many interesting things in the 

way of conservation being done with shoes. 

One Fifth Avenue boot shop is advocating 
extensively the use of Oxfords, with spats 

for the colder weather. And very smart 

are the brown tailored’Oxfords with mili- 

tary heels and long, perfectly plain vamps. One 
has a choice of several smart stockings to wear 
with these. For the country you will no doubt 
choose the Cordovan ribbed brown wool stockings ; 
while more dressy are the beige-colored silk stock- 
ings, with diamonds hand-embroidered in brown 
to match the shoes. Plain brown silk stockings 
with a single stem clock in black are also good. 
A boot to be worn with puttees is made on the 
same style as the Oxfords already mentioned. All 
the new autumn boots are cut on slightly different 
lines, the higher vamp being known as the spat cut. 
Evening slippers are quite similar to those of 
yesteryear with the exception of a higher heel. To 
wear with silver cloth slippers, nothing is prettier 
than the embroidered or English mesh stockings. 
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Many a little boy is long- 
mg to grow up, so that he 
can join the navy and sail 
the seas in uniform. So 
make him happy for the 
present in an English drill 
hlowse with collar and 
cufis trimmed with navy 
galatea and worn with 
trousers of blue serge. 


She will long for Sundays, 
so as to be able to sit 
primly in church clad in 
a circular coat of brown 
velvet and trimmed with 
sguirrel collar and cuffs. 
Worn with a turban that 
is very grown-up in the 
way that it fits the head. 
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MARTIAL THINGS DELIGHT THE CHILD 


Clothes from DE PINNA 


When you're over two and not quite six, what could be 
more desirable than an English trawler suit of colored 
linen, worn with a white blouse mannishly buttoned 
down the front and severely belted in military fashion? 
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These coal-less days demand 
warm attire in the schoolroom, 
and very attractive is this serge 
frock which has tan collar and 
cufis and embroidery in two 
shades of tan worsted. The belt 
is most popular, for strong is the 
appeal of this double fastening. 


Even small girls yearn to don uniforms, and this military coat 
of silver tone satisfies many a long-cherished wish. The cape 
has a flutter of importance, and the large bone buttons add 
a touch of distinction. But to wear with it, when one a-skat- 
ing goes, one must not overlook a Scottish tam and stockings. 


Blue and white striped dimity “frills’’ add charm to this smart 
frock of navy blue serge, which has a prim little bodice and a 
fulled skirt. Through embroidered eyelets is run blue picoted 
ribbon that is knotted in a bow in the front and completes 
a very picturesque frock for the chillsome days of autumn. 
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Exquisitely decorated furniture, 
in the style of the Brothers Adam 


FIFTH AVE & 47th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Bo 


NITVRE~ANIIQVES 
AND HAND-WROVGHT 
REPRODVCIIONS, HOOR 

COVERINGS, DECORATIONS 


Harper's Bazar, October, 1918 
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Replenish your Linen Chest for 
the Winter 


For upwards of sixty years, the name 
of McCutcheon has been a synonym” 
for all that is best in Linens. 


The new Fall Catalogue of ‘The 
Linen Store” is full of interest for 
every lover of “the House Beautiful.” 


It illustrates also a specially attractive 
selection of the most desirable Under- 
and Quter- garments for Ladies 
Misses and Children. The collections 
of both Imported and American- 
made Lingerie are very extensive. | 


Notwithstanding the present strenu- 
ous war-time conditions, we continue 
to maintain our high standards of mer- 
chandise and service in every depart- 
ment. Orders by mail will receive the 
same scrupulous attention as hereto- Z 
fore. 


i 


Send for New 


A copy of the new Fall Catalogue will 


be mailed gladly on request. 


Catalogue 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts. 
New York 
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of tuberculosis and other communicable dis- 
eases. In 1913 the Government had gone 
-O far as to pay two and a hali million 
francs for the Chateau Hachette, at Plessis- 
Piquet, near Robinson,a hamlet on the Seine. 
Plans had been drawn for the houses, and 
roads indicated. But its history: was changed, 
or rather stopped, when Germany began the 
making of a vastly different history. 

When the Red Cross Commission ar- 
rived in Paris, the French Government 
asked the commission to devote especial 
attention to the tuberculosis scourge. 
At once the commission joined forces with 
the Rocketeller Commission for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis in France, with Mrs. 
Edith Wharton’s Tuberculeux de la Guerre 
and many other French organizations, all 
of which had been doing excellent work un- 
der the most appalling conditions. The im- 
mediate problem was caring for the thou- 
sands of acute cases, particularly at Evian- 
les-Bains, where the repatriés from the con- 
quered territory of the North and of bel- 
gium were being driven back to Irance by 
their German oppressors. As Germany care- 
fully combed out only the economically use- 
less——babies too young to be torn from their 
wretched mothers, little girls under twelve, 
old men and old women—the condition con- 
fronting France at Evian beggared descrip- 
tion. The horror and distress of the early 
days of repatriation are past, but to every 
one who worked among those tragic thou- 
sands, that little town on the southern shore 
of Lake Geneva will always stand as the 
Gethsemane of a nation. 


HE children, who for a long period 

passed through Evian at the rate of more 
than one thousand every day, were put un- 
der the care of the Children’s Bureau. After 
a period of detention in the hospitals and 
homes round about Evian, those showing 
tubercular, or other dangerous tendencies, 
were sent to the Chateau des Halles, near 
Lyons and to a large central home at Toul. 
There still remained the women, and to fill 
this need the Ste. Eugénie Hospital,” near 
Lyons, was opened, and it has been crowded 
from the very first. . The central building, 
presented by the Empress Eugénie to the 
city of Lyons, was graciously turned over to 
the Red Cross. The five new hospital bar- 
racks, fully equipped with beds and all ac- 
cessories including a wonderful apparatus 
for sanitation, linen, food and water, are 
lent to the organization by the-General Hos- 
pital Board at Lyons. The Red Cross is 
supplying a full medical staff, which means 
doctors, nurses, dietitians, bacteriologists 
and medical supplies. It can be seen from 
this one instance France's great need 
was the moral support of her latest ally. 
Again and again the American Red Cross 
Commission has been lost in amazement at 
the amount of help that France gives her- 
self when her vigorous, because unworn ally, 
offers to lend a hand. 

In October, Doctor William Charles 
White, Chief of the Bureau of Tuberculosis 

-an organization established jointly by the 
Red Cross and the Rockefeller Commission, 
and Homer Folks, Director of the Civil Af- 
fairs Department, took over the embryonic 
garden city at Plessis-Robinson. The French 
Government gave the property rent free for 
the duration of the war, and one year aiter. 

The work of reconstructing the spacious 
chateau, of changing a gentleman’s country 
home into a modern hospital for tubercular 
women, all of whom were refugees, was put 
in the hands of a group of American Friends. 
And how those young Quaker women did 
work! They donned blue overalls, rubber 
boots and flannel shirts, tucked their hair 
up under snug little caps, and scrubbed 


- floors and walls, cleaned windows and wood- 


work, and at the last even tackled the cen- 
turies old chimneys, so that they should not 
smoke. This unit of patriotic house clean- 
ers really deserves a story all to itself, for 


its members, all graduates of American col- 


leges, governed by a British forewoman, 
have literally scrubbed their way from Paris 
right up to the front line villages. 

Their work ended at Plessis-Robinson 
just before Christmas, and the day that 
the Trudeau Sanatorium—-in memery of 
Doctor Edward L. Trudeau, of Saranac, 
New York—-was dedicated, the unit moved 
northward, where their young strength and 
energetic scrubbing brushes were needed. 
America is very proud of her Quaker war- 
workers. She is also proud of the fact that 
the first sanatorium, scientifically equipped 
by the Red Cross in France, is a memorial 
to our own tuberculosis expert. who was 
born of French parents in New York, and 
who did so much to alleviate the sufferings 
of our own people. 

Trudeau Village. as the French call it, 
is but in its infancy. The main building, 
with open sun parlors and sleeping porches, 
is filled with women who are being given 


every opportunity to recover some degree of 


mea Cross 


Humanity. 


the Fight 


in 


2/) 


health. but our present plans are far more 
comprehensive and will develop until the 
estate becomes indeed a village. A large 
flat tract of land adjacent to the orangeric 
offers the opportunity to house whole fam- 
ilies in complete single units. Waisons de- 
montables, such as were constructed by the 
Society of Friends at their stations in the 
Jura and which have also been set up in 
the devastated northern regions, will be used 
for our purpose. These homes, where even 


the children can:live, will be surrounded by 


kitchen gardens, cultivated by the sturdier 


of the refugees. This outdoor work is 
really part of their cure. The day is un- 


doubtedly coming in France, as it must in 
the United States, when every family af- 
ficted with a tubercular member will be 


domiciled in the country in especially con- 


structed houses with sleeping-porches. 

But this memorial and the hospital at 
Ste. Eugenie at Lyons do not represent the 
only efforts on the part of the American 
Red Cross to combat the white plague. 
With the wonderful and inspiring coopera- 
tion of the French, a complete survey of 
tuberculosis hospitalization throughout the 
country has been undertaken, and a detailed 
examination of one hundred institutions has 
already been made. A large colony of Ser- 
bian refugees were examined and assigned 
to proper homes; diet kitchens and open 
air cures have been established, and bath- 
room and laboratory equipment have been 
installed in several barracks. 

At Yerres the Chateau Gossiome now 
stands as a monument to Mrs. Edith Whar- 
ton, who has been a moving spirit in the 
present campaign. When the Red Cross 
joined forces with the original organization, 
the unfinished work on the chateau-hospital 
was put through with all speed. The total 
expenditure of the Red Cross for the Edith 
Wharton Sanatorium will be about three 
hundred and eighty thousand francs. 

And what of our own country? What 
are we doing to conquer the scourge within 
our own borders? Our soldiers, who come 
back to us stricken with the disease. are 
cared for by the Government——fortunately 
a large proportion have the disease only in 
an incipient form. Our military campaign 
against tuberculosis was tentatively planned 
when America entered the war and a 
marvelous program has just been completed 
by the Army Medical Board. The Govern- 
ment realized from the very beginning that 
no matter how carefully ‘suspects’ were 
weeded out, when the draft was inaugurated, 
numerous cases of tuberculosis would neces- 
sarily develop from existing /ésious not pos- 
sible of immediate diagnosis. 

Then too there would be the pneumonia 
and acute military cases resultant from the 
life in the field. All ill and wounded sol- 
diers are at present debarked at one cen- 
tral point, whence those suffering with the 
white plague are removed to one of the 
splendidly equipped tuberculosis hospitals 
which are being established throughout the 
country. In time the Government will have 
hospitals in all sections of the country 
where the climate is especially favorable to 
the cure of the disease. For example, plans 
are under way to create a huge sanatorium 
in the mountains of Coloradc, and hali a 
million dollars have been appropriated for it. 

In all of this great task for the care of 
the soldiers, the Government is supple- 
mented by the Red Cross, and a goodly share 
of the money donated by the American peo- 
ple is used for this work. With our army 
landed in France, and the inevitable de-- 
velopment of cases needing immediate at- 
tention, it became evident that the Red 
Cross could help the Government over there 
and an offer to provide a hospital near the 
ports of debarkation was eagerly accepted 
by General Pershing. This hospital, we 
hope, will be ready for use when this arti- 
cle is read. It is near our most important 
port on the coast of France, and when it 
is in perfect running order will be turned 
over to the army. On even the most casual 
survey it is plainly seen that the American 
Government intends to leave no stone un- 
turned to cure the men who go down before 
this dreadful foe. 

As for our work among the civilian peo- 
ples of America, that is unceasing and will 
be so-until tuberculosis becomes as _ infre- 
quent as yellow fever. The costs of our 
civil campaign are met by the sale of the 
Christmas seals, those little pine tree stamps 
with which every American is familiar. In 
December when the Red Cross sounds a 
rallving cry: for a membership of forty 
million, it will be at the same time a battle 
cry against the great white plague. Every 
dollar spent for the little stamps, every dol- 
lar paid for a membership fee, will give a 
wonderful impetus to the great battle 
against the disease and so do its part in 
the great campaign to keep America a fit 
place for our victorious armies to return to 


and live in. 
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© Stein & Blaine BL 

From our varied collection of frocks, furs and hats come these smart designs origi- 
nated by Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz. As the winter mode bids velvet and duvetyn to 
enrich its realm, these fabrics have been chosen to fashion the latest creations. Gray 
duvetyn and squirrel make the first frock, while chestnut duvetyn and kolinsky are com- 
bined in the tailleur at the right. But in the center, worn with a cloth frock, is a prac- 
tical jacket of Hudson seal, trimmed with otter and enjoying the most delightful pockets 
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In the Vanity Shops 


OW is the time when the woman who 
wishes to retain her beauty and 
+ youthful appearance must work hard. 
outdoor life of summer makes for 
but it is hard on the complexion. 
When we return to town and begin to 
choose our new autumn clothes, we find 
that more than our ordinary efforts must 
be put forth to repair the damage of sun 
and wind and make our new things becom- 
ing. ‘Time and patience it will take, but it 
can be done. Constant daily care will do it. 

Lotions to tone and astringents to con- 
tract relaxed muscles should be used freely 
at this season of the year. And there is an 
astringent that will go a long way toward 
achieving facial health and beauty.  Pre- 
pared by a well-known specialist in his pri- 
vate laboratory and under his personal 
supervision, it consists of a powder com- 
posed of several other powders of proven 
value. A small quantity of this powder is 
added to warm water to make a smooth 
paste, which is then applied to the face and 
throat and allowed to remain for one hour. 
This is an excellent treatment to give one- 
self in the late afternoon before dressing for 
dinner, as the complexion looks particularly 
well after its application. The powder costs 
$3. a box. An astringent that is in liquid 
form is $1.50 a bottle. 

Two creams, made by the face specialist 


The 
health, 


already mentioned, have been highly en- 
dorsed by famous stage beauties. One is a 


combination cream for all ordinary uses. 
But it is not an ordinary cold cream, rather 
it is a skin beautifier prepared from a 
special formula, the result of years of ex- 
perimentation. The cost is $1. for a large 
jar. The second cream is really a skin- 
food for dry skins. ‘Compounded of rich, 
nourishing oils, it should be used the minute 
that little wrinkles begin to make their 
appearance. This may be ordered for $2. a 
jar. Another delightful thing about the 
two creams mentioned above is their fresh- 
ness. Each order is filled with freshly 
made, fragrant cream and mailed to you 
directly from the laboratory. It is possible 
to consult this specialist personally or by 
letter if you so desire, and his name and 
address will be given upon request. 


HERE are also some new creams and 

powders, which, in addition to being 
well recommended, are put up in the most 
attractive little porcelain boxes imaginable. 
Decorated in black and brilliant colors, 
they are quite artistic enough to be used 
on the dressing-table after the cream has 
been removed. Both the creams and the 
powders are redolent of a new and delight- 
ful perfume. In the same series there is a 
good cleansing cream, as well as a’ com- 
bination cream which is somewhat bleaching 
in its efiect. This combination cream is 
ideal for oily skins—because it is neither 
greasy nor greaseless—and makes a good 
basis for powder. Either cream costs 50 
cents a jar. The powder of this series pos- 
cesses the two first requisites that one de- 
mands in a face powder: staunch adherence 
and invisibility. 50 cents secures _an at- 
tractive box decorated in the same man- 
ner as the little pots of cold cream. While 
there is no cream that can be absolutely 
guaranteed to remove freckles, there is one 
that carries surprising merit in this regard. 


Note: Harper’s Bazar wu 
or, if vou wish, will be 
ping them promptly to your address. 
Harper’s Bazar, with a letter telling just x 


additional for postage on all toilet articles. 
119 West 40th Street, New 


The makers claim that its continued use 
will tend to clear the complexion of freckles 
and oa other blemishes. A jar may be 
had 1 

To getter in the purse or shopping-bag 
most women have found the compact pow- 
ders and rouges very satisfactory. ‘There 
is an old French firm that makes a compact 
rouge so perfect in its results that its use 
cannot be detected. Put up in a little metal 
box with a puff it is 60 cents. This metal 
case will be found much better than the 
ordinary cardboard container, which usual- 
ly becomes softened before: the rouge is 
half used. A box of compact powder— 
white, brunette or pink in color—may be 
ordered in a similar metal case at 60 cents. 

For the care of the hair there is a new 
shampoo prepared by a scientific process. 
Combining the best vegetable oils with the 
essence of pine, it is not only cleansing but 
antiseptic as well. This sells for 00 cents 
a bottle. 

Genuine henna is one of the most bene- 
ficial preparations for the hair. An Egyp- 
tian henna shampoo has been specially pre- 
pared to brighten the hair and bring out 
its natural tints. In order to use this 
shampoo, one-half of the contents of the 
package—which costs 25 cents—is placed 
in a wide-mouthed -jar or container, and 
hot water added slowly to dissolve it. 
After the hair has been saturated with tepid 
water, apply the shampoo, rubbing well 
until a rich, creamy lather is produced. Al- 
low the lather to remain a few minutes, 
then rinse the hair with warm water and 
dry in the same manner as after an ordinary 
shampoo. The longer the lather remains 
on the hair, the more pronounced will be 
the tint obtained. The henna powder may 
be ordered in two tints, golden or reddish 
brown, 


ASHION has favorites in perfumes as 

well as in dress, and since it has been 
demonstrated by scientists that the use of 
pleasing perfumes has a psychological value, 
no woman hesitates to indulge her fancy for 
them. And why not?—it is a wonderful 
thing to have succeeded in capturing the 
sweetness of well-loved flowers and the 
fragrance of the woods. 

An old French firm, whose products are 
the dictates of fashion everywhere, has 
brought the art of making perfumes to per- 
fection. Their supreme creation is a very 
delicate floral bouquet odor, with an elusive 
and beguiling charm, which is much af- 
fected by the Parisienne. <A one-ounce bot- 
tle may be purchased for $4.25. Another 
perfume that has become famous for its de- 
lightful odor and its stimulating effect comes 
in a quaint-looking box, beautifully bro- 
caded, and is $7. for two ounces. Sachet of 
the same odor costs $2. a bottle. Still an- 
other perfume ‘of charming fragrance has 
been called ‘‘The Glory of the Garden’’, and 
very suggestive it is of the early morning 
sweetness of. a summer day. This costs 
$4.50 for a two-ounce bottle. Because it 
is so difficult to secure a perfume that just 
expresses one’s personality, the firm men- 
tioned will send you samples of any of these 
perfumes upon the receipt. of twenty-five 
cents in stamps. Harper’s’ Bazar will gladly 
give you the address of this firm, or of any 
others mentioned in this article. 


vill send vou the names and addresses of any firms mentioned above; 

very glad to purchase for you any of the articles described, ship- 
In ordering, send cheque or money-order payable to 
which articles you desire. 


Please include 10 cents 
Address Harper's Bazar Shopping Service, 
yp York City, N.Y. 
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“Cutex gives me a perfect mani- 
cure. I wouldn’t think of going 
back to the barbarous cutting of 
the cuticle I once thought 
necessary” 


feel 


To make your cuticle 
smooth and firm, use 
Cutex snowy white 


HEN you cut the cuticle, 
you ruin the appearance 

of your whole nail. 
It was to meet the need for a 
_ harmless cuticle remover that 
the formula for Cutex was pre- 
pared. Cutex completely does 
away with all need for cut- 
ting or trimming, and gives a 
smooth, shapely outline to the 

nail. 


How to manicure with 
Cutex 


In the Cutex package you 
will find an orange stick and 
some absorbent cotton. Wrap 
some of the cotton around the 
end of the stick, dip it into 
| the bottle and work 
around the base of 


A little Cutex Nail White 
underneath nails makes them 


GNF 


See what a lasting gloss 
Cutex Polish gives 


the nail, gently pushing back 
the cuticle. Then carefully 
rinse the fingers in clear water, 
taking care to push back the 
softened cuticle when drying 
the hands. 


If the skin around the base 
of your nail dries easily at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, as that 
of many women does, apply a 
little Cutex Cuticle Comfort. 
This cream will help to keep 
your cuticle always soft and 
pliant. 


After your first Cutex mani- 
cure, examine your nails! You 
will be amazed at the im- 
provement just one application 
makes. 


rmfu ness of cutting the cuticle 


You can secure Cutex in any 
drug and department $store. 
The Cuticle Remover comes in 
30c, 60c and .$1.25 bottles. 
Cutex Nail White is 30c. 
Cutex Nail Polish in cake, 
paste, powder, liquid or stick 
form is 30c. Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort is also 30c. 


An individual manicure set 
for only 15 cents 


Mail the coupon today with l5ce 
and we will send you this complete 
Midget Manicure Set. Address 
Northam Warren, Dept. 410, 114 
West 17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada send 15 
cents for your set to MacLean, 
Benn .& Nelson, Limited, Dept. 
410, 489 St. Paul Street West, Mon- 
treal, and get Canadian prices. 


Send 15c for this com- 
plete Cutex Manicure Set 
today and see the differ- 
ence a Cutex manicure 
makes! 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15ce TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 410. 114 West 17th Street, N. Y.C 
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One of Revillon’s main trading stations: Ungava. All buildings built and owned by Revillon Fréres. Some are used as homes by agents, others as stores 
and warehouses for goods, (thus divided to reduce fire risks) and as workshops and mess houses in which Eskimos are cared for on their visits to the post. 


REVILLON TRADING POSTS in the NORTH 


ALL THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THIS ARTICLE ARE REPRODUCED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN BY MEMBERS OF THE FIRM OF REVILLON FRERES OR BY THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


a 


their best the immense country 
must be covered from the Cana- 
dian border to the perpetual 
snow and icé of Hudson’s Bay. 

The Canadian fur trading sea- 
son must be started early in 
Summer in order to ship the 
trading goods to the North. 
The most remote Revillon posts 
in Canada are in the Hudson’s 


HE growing appreciation of 
beautiful furs and the increasing 
scarcity of fur bearing animals 

has aroused a keen interest in the 
fascinating business of fur trad- 

ing. As accurate information 

about the taking of furs is difficult of 
access and our organization is the only 
one of its kind equipped to gather it, we 
have undertaken at the request of vari- 
ous friends to relate a few of the more Bay country, and in normal 
interesting facts about the trapping and a times are supplied by Revillon 
collecting of furs in different parts of the The husky dog—the trolley of the steamship going directly to a 
world. The present article is devoted to north. base post in James Bay. From 
Revillon activities in Canada. that point the goods are dis- 
As the trapper cannot bring his skins to the market the market must goto him. tributed by a fleet of small 
Small posts are established all through the wild regions where traders, one or more Schooners to the different posts 
at each post, exchange the necessaries of life for the pelts which the trappers bring along the shore. Transportation 
in. Many of these traders hear from the outside world only once a year when they _ Of freight in this region is a hard 
get their supplies. task as the straits are open only 
The trappers are a strange army of Indians, Eskimos and adventurers of many three months for navigation. A 
races who trap as much for sport as for necessity. They enjoy hunting, and follow few years ago the Revillon 
with interest everything pertaining to wild animal life. Fur bearing animals even Steamship ELDORADO was 
of the same species differ widely according to climatic conditions, abundance of wrecked on her return trip. Her 
food and- other causes. successor, the ADVENTURE, 
Sometimes a short dis- 
tance will show great 
variation in their devel- 
opment. To get perfectly 
matched furs it is essen- 
tial to have skins from 
animals with a common 
ancestry. This is impos- 
sible when skins_ are 


A typical post factor or trader. 


was sold to the Russian government in 1916 for 
breaking ice in the harbor at Archangel. The tre- 
mendous demand for Trans-Atlantic tonnage for 
War purposes made new. transportation arrange- 
ments necessary for the posts, and a fleet of schoon- 
ers with auxiliary gasoline engines is now carrying 


Tukalook and his wije. 
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bought in the open mar- 
ket after passing through 
many hands. It is in or- 
der to secure perfectly 
matched skins coming 
from the same district 
that Revillon Fréres have 
established their trading 
posts in the fur produc- 
ing regions of both hem- 
ispheres. 

From Canada they get 
large supplies of fox, 
marten, lynx, mink, 
beaver and muskrat, to 
mention only a few of the 
most important species. 
To obtain these furs at 


Kutalee, an Eskimo lady of 
guality. 


Advertisement 


merchandise to the posts and bringing back the furs. 
In the fleet are the DOROTHY C. SNOW, the 
ALBANY, the HILDA P., the KING GEORGE, the 
VIOLETTE, the ANNIE GEELE, the JAMES L., 
the ROMEO, and the steamer EMELIA. The 
schooner calls only once a year at each post, but 
there is communication between some of the posts 
by dog sledge, and it is remarkable the amount of 
freight which can be transported in this way in 
spite of the risky journey among the blizzards of 
this desolate country. 

The only inhabitants of the Hudson’s Bay dis- 
tricts are the Eskimos, divided into two main tribes 
—the Coast Eskimos and the Inlanders. These 
tribes have a monopoly of the trading. They are 
hard working and honest, but their mode of living 
is very primitive and their language is crude and 
difficult for the white man to learn. These Eskimo 
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posts furnish the white furs, the 
only product from an eternally 
snow covered land. The Eskimos 
live largely on flesh and animal 
fats though there is a great de- 
mand now for tea, sugar, to- 
bacco and other such luxuries of 
civilization. They also trade for 
pipes and matches, the snow 
knives with which they cut 
blocks of snow to build their 
huts, and for field glasses which 
enable them to trail the caribou 
which migrate in large herds and 
furnish them their yearly meat 
supply. For hunting they still 
favor old style muzzle-loading 
guns with powder and lead balls. 

The enormous capital neces- 
sary to finance a chain of trad- 
3 ing posts in the Hudson’s Bay 
ee district has limited trading op- 
erations in this part of the world 


Trading schooner Geele” in winter 
querters. to two companies, the En- 
: glish Company, who dispose of 


their furs- at auction in London, and Revillon Fréres, who ob- 


knowing that if these companies did not take care of the Indians in years of 
famine the burden would fall on the government. 

In some districts Indians have sold their claims to the land to the Canadian 
government and receive in exchange a yearly revenue called the “Treaty Payment”. 
It consists of a certain sum in cash and a specified outfit of provisions. The 
Treaty Commission makes a yearly trip and is naturally warmly welcomed by the 
Indians. Revillon Fréres Company is often the successful bidder for the delivery 
of these supplies and the transportation of the Commission which distributes 


The “Eldorado” in the ice. 


tain a good share of each year’s catch, which accounts for the 
beauty of the skins they are able to show at their several 
branches. 

Further West in Canada transportation to the trading posts is 
by river, light draught steamers being used wherever possible. As 
most of the rivers are navigable for only about ten days in the 
Spring at the time of melting snows, the main reliance for 
freight are fleets of scows towed 
by power boats. These scows 
make but a single voyage as there 
is not time for them to make the 
return trip before Winter. They 
are usually given to the Indians 
who break them up and use the 
lumber for building huts. The 
scows travel in large groups, a 
score or more at a time each carry- 
ing about twenty tons of freight. 
The illustration below shows one 
of the regular Revillon river 
transports, consisting of about 
twenty-five scows which left this 
year on May 15 for the northern 
posts. 

In the Peace River district civ- 
ilization is rapidly changing con- 


ditions, and driving traders and Dog 
“trappers farther north. No later sledge 
than 1905 this was still a wilder- . resting 
ness, but now regular railroad. at a 
service traverses the section. At post. 


A remote post showing winter snow entrance 


the time the Police Road was built from Peace River to the Yukon, Revillon 
Fréres had the contract to supply food to the Northwest Mounted Police engaged 
in the work. Then all transportation was by man power, ten Indians towing a 
seven ton scow at the rate of about twenty-five miles a day. 

The Indians in Western Canada are mainly of two tribes: the Crees in the 
South and the Beavers or Chippewyans further north. The Crees have a euphoni- 
ous language very easy to learn. The Chippewyans are a rougher and less civil- 
ized tribe. Still further north we again find the Eskimo. Originally the Indians 
lived entifely on meat, killing moose, deer and other animals for their food and 
clothing. Under these conditions it was difficult for the trading companies to 
induce the Indians to trap fur-bearing animals. Gradually they developed the 
native’s taste for such delicacies as bacon, beans, flour, jam, etc., and soon had no 
difficulty in getting him to work for this more appetizing food instead of devoting 
all his time to hunting moose and deer. The Indian trapper’s business is precarious. 
Some years furs are very scarce, whole species of animals practically disappearing 
temporarily. During these times of scarcity the Indians have to be kept alive. 
For this reason the Canadian government gives their support to the two large 
companies operating in this district—Revillon Fréres and their English competitor, 


83 Advertisement 


them, and it is a very interesting 
sight to see the Indians gather 
around the posts at Treaty time en- 
joying real feasts of their favorite 
luxuries. The Canadian govern- 
ment takes exceptional care of the 
Indians, absolutely forbidding the 
dispensation of liquor to them. In 
most of the territories even the 
white agents must have a special 
permit to bring in a limited amount 
of liquor for their personal use. 
Revillon Fréres having a Federal 
Charter under the Canadian gov- 
ernment enjoy special privileges 
which enable them to take advan- 
tage of the many opportunities of 
the northern country. They intro- 
duced modern business methods in 
the fur trading country and treat the Indians exactly as white people. Trans- 
portation is organized and regular freight rates are established between the dif- 
ferent districts and posts which enable them to help in the development of 
new fertile belts. In some places Revillon trading posts were the starting 


Mr. J. M. Revillon’s guide and dog 
driver on one of his inspection trips to 
the North. 


‘points of new towns; in other places railroads were built with the company’s help. 


The Revillon Freres steamships “Ombabika” and “Minawa” on Lake Ombabika 
were used to transport men and material for the construction of the main road of 
the National Transcontinental Line. Dominion land surveyors opening up un- 
surveyed territory were transported with their supplies by Revillon Fréres, and 
many American prospectors and lovers of wild life took advantage of Revillon 
facilities for traveling through the North. One of them, a well known magazine 
writer, has given as a reason of the success of Revillon Fréres and their large fol- 
lowing in the North the fact that the principal stations are visited at intervals by 
members of the Revillon family, who control the operations of their trading com- 
panies as directly as their establishments in large cities. 

At the end of their journey the furs collected in the great chain of Canadian 
posts find their way to New York, where Revillon Fréres have large warehouses 
for raw and dressed skins in addition to their retail establishment and their sepa- 
rate cold storage building. The finished garments made from these carefully 
selected and beautiful skins are for sale in the Revillon building at Fifth Avenue 
and 53rd Street, at Revillon Freres in London, 180 Regent Street, and at the 
original house in Paris, 81 Rue de Rivoli. 


One of Revillon Fréres fleets of scows leaving for the North, May, 1918. 
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A Fuzzy 
Beaver 
The Note of Fashion 
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2 _. Introducing the New Winter Hat _ 
For correct style and = 
quality insist on the . 

diamond trade mark. 
48 West 387 STREET 

2 N E R K 

- = Our untrimmed Beaver hats are America’s best. = 
= = Ask to see them at your dealers’. = 
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‘‘Three Loud Cheers’? 


(Continued from page 55) 


stance, that lunch be served on the grounds 
during the show in the noon hour that 
should elapse between the judging of the 
regular ‘classes’ and the time set- apart for 
judging the “‘specials”’. 

The girls of the auxiliary were assigned 
to the work of preparing this repast. It 
was to be of a daintiness designed to im- 
press every one with the high-grade nature 
of the festivities. And a goodly price was 
to be charged for each item on the menu. 
The girls themselves were to act as wait- 
resses. 

“You see,’ enlarged Viva, “people will 
get hungry by the time for the noon recess. 
They won’t want to go all the way home 
or to the hotel. And I hope none of them 
will be the sort who bring along their lunch 
in paper boxes. When they find we have a 
buffet lunch and that the money for it is 
to be added to the Poilus Chocolate Fund, 
we—well, we ought to reap a real harvest. 
Don’t you see?”’ 

They saw. And the list of food was 
therewith drawn up—each girl’s allotment 
along with it. To one was entrusted the 
duty of preparing the lettuce-and-mayon- 
naise sandwiches. To another the marron 
sandwiches. To a third the sandwiches of 
brown bread and cream cheese and those of 
pimento and walnut. A fourth volunteered 
to make fudge; a fifth to provide iced 
chocolate: and a sixth a brew of iced tea 
d la Russe. 

The sandwiches—in the interest of dain- 
tiness as well as economy—were to be 
paper-thin. The price per sandwich was 
fixed at fifteen cents. The iced drinks were 
to sell at the same price, and the fudge was 
scheduled at fifty cents a quarter pound. 

“Of course,’ Viva explained, to soften 
the possible shock of the price-list, ‘of 
course, that is a little more than they would 
charge for the same things at a regular res- 
taurant, I suppose. But no restaurant cook 
could make them half so nicely or serve 
them so prettily. And besides it’s all for 
the poor gallant poilus, isn’t it?” 


(THE fame of the coming dog show was 
carried abroad throughout Paignton and 
“up the valley’’, and for several miles in 
all directions. The Paignton paper gave it 
a very fulsome “write-up”. The alluringly 
worded posters, composed by Leonard him- 
self and fastened to every conspicuous tree 
or fence along the approaches to Paignton, 
did still more to fan local interest. There 
was, as Leonard had foreseen, a strong pull 
in the phrase, “Prizes of Gold Medals, 
Handsome Silver Cups and casH!” 

The collection committee, too, had an 
amazingly easy time with their canvassing. 
Sums ranging from fifty cents to ten dollars 
were extracted from the Paigntonese and 
from the valley folk with very little effort 
indeed. There is something about a neigh- 
borhood dog show, apparently, that strikes 
so popular and human a note as to swing 
ajar even the tightest pocketbook. Witness 
the horde of such affairs that have brought 
in money to a dozen charities since the war 
began. 

Several well-to-do dog owners offered to 
contribute the price of cup or of medal. 
One or two of them went so far as to name 
the ‘special’? for which they desired their 
particular trophy to be offered. Others left 
the choice to the committee. 

Parents—with the best intentions in the 
world of course—made ridiculous sugges- 
tions as to the running of the show or con- 
cerning the nature of the ‘specials’. But 
such foolish and well-meant proffers were 
easily sidetracked by the use of a little tact. 

Mrs. Carter, for instance, wanted to 
donate fifteen dollars toward a cup to be 
awarded to the oldest and best cared for 
dog in the show. She said it might en- 
courage owners to be kind to outworn old 
pets that had served them faithfully. 

Leonard had quite a lot of trouble—as 
he reported later to the auxiliary—in ex- 
plaining to his mother that this was to be 
a social and sporting event, not an S. P. 
C. A. exhibit. He pointed out to her how 
absurd it would look to see a whole bench- 
line of fat and feeble old dogs led solemnly 
into the judging ring by a set of senti- 
mentalists, who had not the intelligence to 
know that a dog ought to be put mercifully 
out of the way when it was too old to be 
of use, and not brought to a high-class show 
to compete for a prize. 

“I was dead right too,’ he informed 
the sympathetic auxiliary, with one of his 
rare flashes of cynic philosophy. ‘Dead 
right! And, if we could just forget senti- 
mentality and mushiness, the same rule 
should be applied to people too. I don’t 
mean one’s own relatives, of course. But 
to old folks in general. I'll ask nothing 
better in my own case! When all my life 
—my real life—is behind me, and when I’ve 
had my day and when I begin to get old 
and fat and wheezy, and have no appetite 
half the time—well, when that day comes 


I hope some one will be kind enough to 
put me quietly out of the way and not let 
me drag along to fifty years old, or perhaps 
even sixty, before I die.” 

Viva gasped at his daring wish. It 
seemed to her she had never before heard 
anything so brilliantly bitter, yet withal so 
vibrant with a merciless common sense 
logic. It sounded like Bernard Shaw. To 
change so dangerous a theme she said: 


a ASN’T it splendid of the Roystons 
to offer a cup for the best collie in 
the show? I did hope some one would!” 

““I—I asked them to,” confessed Leonard. 
“They said they’d give a cup. And they 
didn’t care what they gave it for. So I 
said, ‘Why not offer it as a prize for the 
best collie? Let it go to the collie that 
gets winners! Not as a “special’.’ And 
they—”’ 

“Another cup for your Goldsmith, hey?”’ 
unkindly hinted Louis Vane. 

“No,” said Leonard, turning redder than 
a leader of men is supposed to, “I’m not 
going to show Goldsmith this time. He’s— 
he’s a bit out of coat. And—and, besides, 
my being superintendent of the show and 
all that—”’ | 

“If you don’t show Goldsmith,” put in 
Dolly Crewe, ‘then Viva’s collie is dead 
certain to win. He’s almost the only other 
thoroughbred collie anywhere around here.” 

“That’s so!”’ exclaimed Leonard, with the 
air of one who stumbles suddenly upon an 
unsuspected fact. ‘“That’s so! Itll be a 
cinch for your Rob Roy, Viva. That’s so. 
It will!” 

Viva’s face looked_as if she were facing 
a June sunrise. And in that one moment 
Leonard was repaid a hundred-fold for his 
joyous sacrifice. 

“Thus far,’ he said, speaking fast and 
hoping his face was once more as coldly 
marbled as Napoleon’s, “there are fifty- 
three entries. That isn’t doing so badly. 
Some of the dogs will be hard to classify, 
of course. If we weren’t working for char- 
ity, I'd have turned down some of the 
entries. There was Old Man Schuyler now. 
He gave five dollars to the committee, and 
he entered that big hairy dog of his as a 
mastiff. I asked him if he had its pedi- 
gree. He didn’t know what I meant. I 
asked him how he knew it was a mastiff. 
He said he knew, because the man who 
gave it to him, as a pup, told him so. I 
told him I was quite certain it wasn’t a 
thoroughbred. And he said it was the best 
watchdog and best chum he’d ever had, and 
that that was ‘thoroughbred’ enough for 
him. Some people are fools about their 
dogs.” 

“Still,” interposed Viva, “his dollar entry 
fee will buy as much chocolate for a poilu, 
I suppose, as if Rover was an _ interna- 
tional champion. Won’t it?” 

“Dad has hit on a good scheme for once,” . 
continued Leonard, when the buzz of ap- 
plause at Viva’s flash of wisdom had died 
away. “It was a comfort to be able to 
thank him for one suggestion and be able 
to use it. He is an old schoolmate of a 
man named Cowles, who runs the Kennel 
and Show paper. It’s a sort of official 
weekly for all dog fanciers. They read it 
as if it were their Bible, dad says. Well, 
dad is sending one of our posters to Cowles, 
and asking him to run an item about it in 
Kennel and Show. It may attract one or 
two outsiders to bring dogs here. And 
every dollar helps. I’m glad I thought. to 
put that line in the posters, saying that 
owners could enter dogs for the show on 
the day itself by paying an extra post-entry 
fee of a quarter. If any one is anxious to 
come to the show with a dog, after reading 
Cowles’ notice, he’ll know he can do it by 
paying a dollar and a quarter.” 

“You think of everything!” declared Viva 
in admiration. “I believe you could make 
Wall Street tremble, if only you were going 
to be a financier instead of a lawyer.” 

“Pooh!” stammered Leonard, in blissful 
self-depreciation. ‘‘That’s nothing. It’s 
just a knack. It’s nothing to the way you 
have succeeded in making people around 
here understand this is to be a society 
affair, and making the women promise to 
dress as they would if they were going to a 
regular lawn-party, and all that.” 


R. CARTER had not exaggerated over- 

much in telling his son that dog men 
regard Kennel and Show as their Bible. 
Nor had he overestimated his own influence 
with that weekly paper’s editor. Cowles 
read his old friend’s letter, glanced over the 
plangent poster, nodded approval at the 
object of the show, and sat down to scribble 
a notice that should be in time for the 
paper’s issue of July 2, 1918. 

Even as a dramatic critic will write with 
unprofessional gushiness about an amateur 
entertainment, so will a dog magazine editor 
write sometimes of a no-point show given 

(Continucd on page 86) 
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There can be no luxury for a woman equal 
to the consciousness that her complexion is 
Clear, fresh, delicately radiant. To keep it so, 
no amount of cosmetics can excel the regular 
use of a soap which thoroughly cleanses, and 
at the same time has just the right soothing, 
healing action to maintain the natural health 
and beauty of the skin. 


Resinol Soap is just that kind. Made from 
the purest ingredients, containing no harsh 
alkali, and compounded as carefully as any 


medicine which goes into the body, it may be 
used without hesitation to clear the pores, re- 
move excess oils and to cool and clarify an 
angry skin. 


Resinol Soap used as a shampoo helps to 
impart that much-to-be-desired lustre and 
sheen that gives the real beauty to the hair. 
It does not dry out the vital natural oils that 
are so necessary to hair health. 


Sold by all druggists and the best dealers in toilet goods. 
ety ala men like Resinol Shaving Stick because it soothes and refreshes 
the face. 
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for charity. News was slack ‘in dogdom 
just then, and space was plenty. Cowles 
spread his advance notice of the Paignton 
show over the best part of a column. 

After dilating on the sharp need for 
chocolate among the poilus, he launched 
forth into a vivid word-picture of the Monte 
Cristo prizes of money and of cups and of 
gold medals which were to be doled out to 
lucky contestants. As Leonard’s poster did 
not say how many or how few of these 
valuables were to be distributed, Cowles 
assumed in his notice that they would be in 
almost cloying quantities. 

On July second ten thousand dog-men 
read that advance notice—read it and 
accorded thereto the simple faith which, 
Tennyson claims, is infinitely preferable to 
Norman blood. 

A no-point show will not advance a dog 
upon the journey toward a championship. 
But it will—and sometimes does—enrich 
such a dog’s owner by a worth while amount 
of cash and of trophies. 

Which brings us, by easy degrees, to the 
morning of July fourth. 

It was one of those made-to-order days— 
gloriously clear and only seasonably hot. 
The Mowbray lawn shone like an over- 
groomed horse. At one end a long hurdle 
had been set up by the Paignton carpenter, 
with rings and staples at three-foot inter- 
vals, for the benching of the dogs. Though 
only fifty-three dogs had been entered, 
Leonard had thoughtfully provided bench- 
ing space for sixty, on the chance of post- 
entries. Fifty feet from the hurdle .a 
roped judging-ring had been pitched on the 
sward. 

All this at an extreme end of the lawn, 
leaving the rest of the broad shaven green 
expanse unmarred. Thus the garden féte 
effect would not be spoiled in any way by 
the presence of hurdle and ring. This was 
Mrs. Mowbray’s idea. The old lady was 
proud of her lawn’s geometric beauty. 
And, after some urging, she had entered 
keenly into the zest of the show that was to 
exploit that beauty. 

She had even invited friends from out of 
town to the féte, and had promised the 
auxiliary that the day’s business should be 
followed by a lawn dance in Japanese lan- 
tern light. 

One ell of the deep veranda was devoted 
Behind this Leonard 
was even now tacking up the ornate and 
criminal price-list of foods and beverages. 

Leonard was everywhere at once this 
morning: now helping the girls with their 
buffet; now sternly ordering the gardener 
about; now rushing over to give directions 
to Con Hegan, who was to take tickets at 
the roped barrier at the entrance to the 
grounds; now escorting some early exhib- 
itor to the benching hurdle; now giving 
Dicky Royce final directions as to the duties 
of a ring steward. He was making the 
hackneyed one-armed-bill-poster-in-a-gale 
seem like the veriest sluggard. 

His snowy flannel trousers, his mauve 
silk shirt and dark blue homespun coat and 
white buckskin shoes were, by themselves, 
a proof of the lofty social nature of the 
coming affair. 

He was very beautiful to see. Nor were 
the other men of the auxiliary far behind 
the superintendent in elegance. 

As for the girls—Viva’s Georgette crépe 
picture hat and pink chiffon dress looked 
all but plain, alongside some of their cos- 
tumes. 


HE show was not to begin until ten 

o'clock, that the judge, who was to ar- 
rive on the 9.45 train from New York, 
might have ample time to reach the scene. 
But already a smattering of owners had 
brought their dogs to the hurdles. And a 
half-hundred village folk were on hand, 
staring in furtive wonder at their surround- 
ings. 

“Remember, now,’ Leonard was caution- 
ing the Mowbray head gardener, “I’ve put 
those sixty water-pans over just behind the 
benches. As each dog is, brought in, see 
that a pan of fresh water is brought to his 
bench. We dog-men are cranks, you know, 
about our dogs having fresh water and 
plenty of it at shows. And don't let any 
dog drink out of another dog’s pan. That’s 
how distemper is carried. There are so few 
dogs here of most of the breeds that we’ve 
decided not to have separate classes, but 
to show all of one breed at once, as one 
class; and then show the next breed, and 
so on. So I want you to remember to—’”’ 

He broke off. A delivery motor-car had 
passed through the barrier leading into the 
grounds and was chugging toward the hur- 
dle. From its interior came a chorus of 
barks. On the seat were three men, all 
wearing linen dusters that had once been 
white. 

Leonard ran across to the hurdle, where 
the van was coming to a wheezing halt. 
One of the linen-dustered men jumped to 
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the ground and began to ladle forth dogs 
from the wagon’s interior. A second hailed 
Leonard from the high seat. 

“Where'll I find the superintendent?” he 
asked. “I'm head kennel man from the 
Rothsaye Kennels, and I’ve brought over a 
bunch of post-entries.”’ 

“T am the superintendent,” said Leonard, 
trying not to look too exultant over this 
accession from so famous and so distant a 
kennel. “Glad to see you! I—” 

‘‘Here’s my list of entries,” interrupted 
the kennel chief. “Eight of ’em. And of 
four breeds in all. Here’s Mr. Rothsaye’s. 
check for ten dollars for the post-entry fees. 
Now, will you show my boys where to bench 
‘em? And will you have some one rustle 
‘em some fresh water? ‘They've had a hot 
ride.”’ 


HILE Leonard was still supervising the 

benching of the Rothsaye entries, a 
dusty touring car rolled in. Two men were 
on its front seat. In the tonneau were four 
collies. The newcomers hailed the Rotkh- 
saye men as old friends; and then in one 
breath demanded fresh water for their dogs 
and the instant presence of the superin- 
tendent. 

Leonard’s joy at sight of this. second in- 
stalment of entrants suffered a sudden and 
sharp setback, as his eye roamed over the 
four collies debouching from the tonneau. 
Amateur dog-fancier though he was, he saw 
that all four were of the perfect aristocracy 
of colliedom—dogs that would hold their 
own at Madison Square Garden or at the 
New York Collie Club Show. Against their 
perfection of points, poor Viva’s rangy little 
Rob Roy would stand about as much chance 
as a company of prep. school cadets against 
a regiment of shock troops. And it was for 
this he had kept Goldsmith out of the show! 

He had scant space to lament his wasted 
oblation. For another and dustier touring 
car appeared at the barrier—this one 
crammed with basketfuls of toy dogs. 

Five minutes later, the Paignton dogs 
that had already been benched and the ar- 
rivals from a distance had taken up nearly 
all the bench-room Leonard had provided. 
Still another delivery wagon, laden with 
out-of-town entrants, filled the last of the 
prepared stalls. 

It seemed to Leonard that the whole 
green world was all at once jammed full of 
red-faced and dusty-clothed men, and that 
all of them were crowding around him and 
voicing three clamorous demands—first for 
water; second for an advance look at the 
mountain of prizes; and third, a lurid re- 
quest as to why better benching facilities 
had not been provided. 

From his trance of horror, Leonard was 
aroused by a howl from Con Hegan at the 
barrier. The wild amaze in Con’s yell sent 
Leonard out of the circle of dog-men and 
over to the barrier on a run. 

For the past fifteen minutes, people had 
been coming in with increasing steadiness. 
Some of them were exhibitors, who had led 
their dogs over to the hurdle, and had added 
themselves to the insistent mob around the 
superintendent. Others were villagers, who 
had either joined their fellow-yokels in 
staring at the dogs and the grounds, or had 
stood in grinning interest and watched the 
heckling of the beautifully attired Leonard. 

Still others had been representatives of 
the elect. These, after’a glance of wonder 
at the noisy rabble around the hurdle, had 
for the most part made their way straight 
to the veranda, where Mrs. Mowbray stood 


‘receiving favored guests. 


Mrs. Mowbray herself was beginning to 
lose some of the calm contentment with 
which she had greeted the day. She had 
never dreamed that a dog show was so rack- 
ety, or that so many dogs could bark at 
the same time in so many different keys. 
Nor had she had the slightest conception 
that men with perspiring faces and once 
clean linen garments could desecrate the 
peace and quiet of her sacred lawn, as these 
kennel-folk were just now doing. | 

Viva and most of the other girls were 
still so busy making ready the buffet lunch 
in the veranda ell that the increased popu- 
lation of the lawn had escaped their notice. 
True, Viva had chanced to glance over the 
rail at a moment when a Paignton silk mill 
operative had picked one of her mother’s 
largest Druschki roses and handed it gal- 
lantly to the girl he was escorting. 

But Viva had been too busy to bestow 
more than a single unnoted look of reproof 
at the desecrator of floral beauty. She had 
not even waited to observe how many other 
rural swains. were following the example of 
a first in culling flowers for their lady 
oves. 


EONARD’S run brought him to the bar- 
rier in record time, and to the side of 
the ticket taker whose shout had summoned 
him thither. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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At the Hampton Shops you will find 
the same underlying sentiment. Here, 
for instance, some dignified yet com- 
fortable Settee, some Oaken Table 
with its spirally turned supports, some 
simple Cabriole legged Arm-Chair, 
are arranged in a relationship so 
thoughtful as to suggest the befitting 
background of stately classic columns 
and formal draperies your own house 
may provide for them. 
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Loud Cheers’? 


(Coutinucd from page 86) 


“What in blazes is the matter?’’ demand- 
ed the breathless superintendent. “You 
sound like a Banshee.” 

Con made no reply. He did not hear. 
He was peering, wide-eyed and _ wide- 
mouthed, down the ‘half-mile of dusty road 
that led from the railway station. 

The 9.45 train from New York and 
Paterson and various way villages was in. 
There could be no doubt of that. The road 
was full of passengers from the newly 
arrived train. All of them were headed 
straight for the Mowbray place. And more 
than half of them were four-footed. 


Great was Kennel and Show among the 


dog-men. And Cowles’ kindly advance no- 
tice of this hole-in-a-corner show had been 
taken by readers at its face value. Paign- 
ton, for the first time in the pretty Jersey 
village’s three hundred years of life, had 
been put on the dog-map. Few owners— 
except of the minor type—brought entrants 
in person. But their kennel men flocked to 
the harvest. 

“Gee!” ejaculated Con, when he could 
speak. “I never knew there were so many 
dogs on earth! And every one of them 
means a dollar-and-a-quarter’s worth of 
chocolate for the French soldiers! Len, 
you're a wonder!” 

Leonard had no time for reply. Already 
the vanguard of the train’s passengers was 
upon him. And a delirious thirty minutes 
followed. 

To begin with, there were just ninety-five 
more dogs than bench spaces for them. 
There was the same overplus of dogs, 
beyond the number of water-pans and 
feed-troughs Leonard had so thoughtfully 
provided. 

The kennel attendants anchored their sur- 
plus canine charges to anything and every- 
thing in sight that would hold a chain. 
The first comers tied them to the stately 
trees on the lawn, until every tree harbored 
a barking dog. 

The regulation leashes and chains were 
not long enough, of course, to encircle the 
wide tree boles. But one or two attendants 
went scouting, and presently returned with 
quantities of thick cord and thin wire to 
remedy this defect. They had stumbled 
upon the hiding-place of the wires which 
had been bought to string the lawn-dance’s 
Japanese lanterns from tree to tree. 
they had discovered the “drying ground” 
behind the house, with its many yards of 
clothes-line. 

The head gardener and his assistant ran 
around in a sick daze, strickenly witnessing 
these desecrations and the flower picking. 
They were pursued everywhere by loud 
demands for water. 

At last, after a guilty glance at each 
other, the two vanished. Nor were they 
seen again that day. Thus the horde of 
seekers for water and for clean tin-pans and 
for feed-dishes were obliged to forage for 
themselves. Which they did. 

When dogs had been moored to every 
tree, there was still a terrifying plethora of 
entrants. These accordingly were tied to 
shrubs, to bushes, to statuette pedestals and 
along the lattice of the veranda base. 

Probably Mrs. Mowbray would have no- 
ticed sooner the canine-fringed condition of 
her beloved lawn and veranda had not her 
duties as hostess kept her so busy. Not 
only were there the better-class Paigntonese 
and the valley folk for her to greet. Her 
widowed sister from Montclair had just 
arrived, bearing a huge silver-gray Persian 
cat in a lacquered hamper—having hoped 
there might be a ‘“‘cat-annex”’ to the show, 
and wishing to give her superpedigreed Per- 
sian a chance to compete. 

Mrs. Mowbray, with Viva’s tactful aid, 
made vehement effort to explain just why 
there were no cat-classes in the show, and 
to soothe the Montclair dweller’s easily 
roused chagrin thereat. 

Scarce had the cat-lover been convoyed 
with her yowling Persian to a chair in the 
background when a limousine drew up at 
the porte-cochére. From it emerged a figure 
that actually drew the dog-men’s attention 
from their charges. 


THs latest guest was a woman. At first 
glance—thanks to her  clothes—one 
would have taken her for eighteen. Closer 
inspection would have revealed her as sixty. 
Her actual age was seventy-five. 

She was Mrs. Van Sandt Garet, of Garet 
Manor, beyond Mountain View, and she was 
a very great personage. Had America been 
a monarchy, she would unquestionably have 
been titular Duchess of North Jersey. 

She was arrayed in a filmily fluffy helio- 
trope crépe-and-lace creation, a Gainsbor- 
ough hat of the same materials crowning 
her mountain of snowy puffs. By a broad 
ribbon of heliotrope satin she led a tiny and 
excessively white Malta terrier. 

Mrs. Mowbray thrilled to the very soul 
at sight of the visitor. For the moment the 
clangor of dogs was as triumphal music in 


‘Where shall I bench her? 


And - 


her ears. She had yearned, unspeakably, to 

know the great Mrs. Van Sandt Garet. And 

swe had angled in vain for a chance to meet 
er. 

Now, as the guest hesitated on the steps, 
Mrs. Mowbray promptly abandoned her 
own mourning sister and brushed past three 
newly debarked Paigntonese friends. 

She bore down upon Mrs. Garet with 
both hands outstretched. Athwart her broad 
face shone such a smile as the most opti- 
mistic believer might scarce dare hope to 
receive from St. Peter at the pearly portals. 

“Mrs. Mowbray?” curtly inquired the 
guest, breaking in without ceremony upon 
her hostess’s rapturous welcome. “I’m Mrs. 
Garet. Mrs. Van Sandt Garet. My son 
read about this show in some dog journal. 
I’ve brought Fifine to—” 

“That was so good of you!” cooed Mrs. 
Mowbray. “What a little darling he is! 
He—” 

“He is she,” Mrs. Garet coldly set her 
right. ‘“‘That’s why I named her Fifine. 
Your benching 
facilities seem abominably bad. Where—’’ 

“Tl have all that attended to for you,” 
promised Mrs. Mowbray, whose ecstasy no 
mere snub could scratch. “But you must 
be awfully warm, aren’t you, traveling so 
far on such a hot day? There’s an easy 
chair in the coolest corner of the veranda 
just waiting for you. And I’m sure a glass 
of iced tea will—” 

“‘Water?”’ demanded a husky and peremp- 
tory voice from the foot of the- veranda 
steps. 

The two women turned to behold a stout 
and perspiring man in cap and soiled cordu- 
roys, glowering up at them. By a straining 
leash he held a savage looking German 
police dog. 


“W HERE’LL I get water for Erdi 
here?” he demanded. ‘One of the 
fellers told me to ask at the house. She—" 

The man got no further. With a shrill 
yelp, the police dog hurled herself forward 
at the veranda steps. So unexpected was 
the move that the leash was jerked free of 
her owner’s grip. 

The dog had just caught sight of the gray 
Persian cat, which Mrs. Mowbray’s sister 
had taken from the hamper and was hold- 
ing on her lap. Up the steps the police 
dog sprang at one spread-eagle bound. Jaws 
agape he tore through the chatting veranda 
groups in pursuit of the cat. 

The Persian immediately left its mis- 
tress’s lap. With a haste that held neither 
dignity nor grace, the cat flew to the 
veranda rail and over it onto the lawn, the 
police dog a scant six inches behind the 
fugitive’s enormously swollen brush. 

The advent on the lawn, of pursuer and 
pursued, was a signal for every dog in sight 
to give tongue. Three whippets and a 
French bulldog chanced to be tied to the 
same lath of veranda lattice—a lath that 
had become loosened by time. 

_ The strip of lattice gave away under the 
sudden multiple tug, and launched its four 
erstwhile captives into the chase. Mrs. 
Garet’s wee white Malta dog had, mean- 
time, blithely frisked loose from her owner’s 
careless hold and now dashed into the fray, 
several feet of broad heliotrope satin ribbon 
fluttering in her wake. 

The cat—with six mortal enemies trailing 
out in hot sequence, and with more than a 
hundred-and-fifty other dogs barking fran- 
tic comment—fled across”. the desecrated 
lawn. Through a formal border of rhodo- 
dendron and hydrangea it dashed. The pur- 
suers followed in cavalry charge formation, 
wrecking the border as they went. 

Not daring: to trust its own endurance for 
so long a flight as the whole area of the 
lawn, the cat sought something whereon to 
climb, and by this unsportsmanly device to 
elude its foes. There were trees not far 
away. But, still nearer, the six-foot sun- 
dial reared its slender ivy-girt height in the 
center of Mrs. Mowbray’s hallowed “Over- 
Ocean” flower-bed. Thither, hard pressed, 
the cat wended its lightning-swift course. 

At a single frenzied spring, the Persian 
was atop the dial. The police dog’s snap- 
ping fangs had missed it in mid-air by the 
fraction of an inch. ,' 

- On the dial’s small surface crouched the 
cat, spitting and snarling, its silvered coat 
standing out like a porcupine’s. And around 
the foot of the pedestal plunged and tore 
the sextet of baffled dogs. Mrs. Mowbray’s 
“Over-Ocean” bed, under their harrowing 
feet, was swiftly disintegrating into its com- 
ponent parts. 

Across the lawn from the veranda gal- 
loped a motley procession. Mrs. Van Sandt 
Garet, for all her weight of years, main- 
tained an easy lead in the wild race. But 
Mrs. Mowbray’s weeping sister was a gal- 
lant second. Mrs. Mowbray herself was 
quite distanced by the five dog-men hurry- 
ing to overtake théir escaped exhibits. ~ 

(Continued on page 90) 
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| fumer. of Paris 
is the appealing charm | | | His Parfum Ideal is an odor | 
of a Houbigant perfume. | | | wae of delicate richness, expres- 
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PARK & TILFORD, Sole Agents 
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Beauty Dictionary 


Advice on complexion, which I have been giving for over 
twenty-five years to the most particular women of Europe 
and America, has naturally made me the possessor of 


certain rarely failing ideas of what must be done under 


every condition. 


This qualifies me here now to offer briefly, absolute in- 
formation respecting the general simple beauty conditions. 
It has enabled me to develop beauty preparations which 
have become world famed. ) 


My Valaze Beauty Preparations stimulate and nourish the 
skin texture ; obliterate lines and wrinkles, correct dryness, 
greasiness, blotchiness, and muddiness of the skin. Under 
my direction it is a simple matter to remove blackheads, 
coarse skin, open pores, double chin, loose and baggy 


throats. 
FRECKLES, SUNBURN AND TAN 


Summer has fled, leaving its marks of sun and heat; wind, dust, 
salt air, and all the other summer disfigurements which serve to 
detract from beauty. Suggested here are my most effective 
preparations for home use that will bring surprising results. My 
salon offers you the opportunity for personal treatment under 
my supervision. 


FOR THE CARE OF NORMAL SKIN © 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood 


I feel that this is my supreme achievement, because women’s faces are normal and 
merely require nourishment and cleansing aid to keep the skin in the pink of 
condition,—free from freckles, sallowness, incipient wrinkles and passe appearance. 
Price $1.25, $2.25 and $6.50. 


AGAINST BLACKHEADS AND GREASY, 
COARSE SKIN 


Valaze Blackhead and Open Pore Paste refines coarse skin texture, removes greasiness, 
blackheads, and reduces enlarged pores. Price $1.10, $2.20 and $5.50. 

Valaze Liquidine overcomes oiliness and “‘shine’’ of the skin and undue flushing 
of nose and face. Price $1.75 and $3.00. 


VALAZE SUN AND WINDPROOF BALM 


Especially valuable and most effective at this time. This preparation guards the 
skin against blistering, chapping and discoloration due to drying winds or sun. 
Unequalled as an anti-wrinkle preparation, also excellent as a foundation for 


powder. Price $1.65 and $3.30. 


FOR BAGGY, RELAXED AND FLABBY SKIN 


I have found among all the preparations that I have been able to recommend the 
emt Jelly (Price $1.50 and $3.00) and the Georgine Lactee (Price $2.50 and 
$6.00) the best suited for this condition. Used in time it will prevent such a 


condition as this. 
FOR SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


My Valaze Hair Remover is the only reliable and effectual remedy to quickly remove 
the growth of hair from tlie face as well as the arms. Price $2.00, 


FOR WRINKLES 


Valaze Extract, marvellous anti-wrinkle lotion. Unequalled for wrinkles, crowsfeet 
and puffiness under eyes. For dry, greasy and normal skins. Price $2.50, $5.00 
and upwards. 


FOR IMPROVING THE GROWTH OF EYELASHES 


The Valaze Eyelash Grower stays falling eyelashes and eyebrows, strengthens their 
growth—at the same time darkening them. Price $1.50. 


POWDERS 


Valaze Complexion Powder for normal and oily skin; Novena Poudre, for dry skin. 
Price $1.00, $1.50, $3.00 and up. 


FOR DOUBLE CHIN 


The Valaze Reducing Jelly (Price $1.50 and $3.00) also the Valaze Reducing Soap 
(Price $1.25 a cake), are the two most effective preparations to remove a double 


chin as well as superfluous fat. 


EXTRAORDINARY BEAUTY OFFER 


Always I have refrained from making any bid for business on 
other than a purely quality appeal. But in view of the times and 
the wisdom a economy, I am offering a “Miniature Set of Valaze 
Preparations de Luxe”—namely, five of my most important prod- 
ucts suitable for dry, greasy, oily, wrinkled, or shiny skin. Com- 
plete $5.00. When asking for the “Set” advise me clearly as 
possible about your complexion condition, so that I may per- 
sonally select the correct combination of products. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
46 West 57th Street, N.Y. 


PARIS LONDON, W 
255 Rue St.Honoré 24 Grafton Street 


1427 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Chicago: Mlle. Lola Beekman, 30 No. Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post St. and Grant Avenue 
New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple Street 
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‘‘Three Loud Cheers’? 


(Continued from page 88) 


From the opposite end of the lawn by the 
judging ring, Leonard Carter also dashed to 
the rescue. A glimpse of Viva’s lovely ‘and 
horror-stricken face above the veranda rail 
spurred him on. 

But before the fastest of the runners 
could reach the devastated ‘‘Over-Ocean”’ 
bed, the drama enacted at the sun-dial’s 
base had taken a sudden new turn. 

Finding the cat unapproachable, the po- 
lice dog had chanced to see in the turmoil 
Mrs. Garet’s snowy Malta terrier. Perhaps 
mistaking the terrier for another cat, the 
police dog gave chase. The other cat-hunt- 
ers eagerly joined in. 


APPING in mortal fear, the Malta fled 

for her life, the five feet of heliotrope- 
and-trampled-earth satin dragging limply 
along behind her. 

Too scared to guide her own panic-flight, 
little Fifine ran blindly. And, at the tenth 
jump, she cleared the iris-bordered brink of 
the lotus pool. Her screech—as she soused 
down into four feet of muddy water among 
lily-pads and scared goldfish—was echoed 
by a cry of grief from her fast-running 
mistress and by a guffaw of delight from a 
hundred interestedly watching dog-men and 
villagers. 

Leonard was the first to reach the pool, 
around whose concrete edge the five other 
dogs were now careering. Kneeling on the 
mossy brink, he reached far over for the 
luckless Fifine, whose mud-baptized head 
had just appeared from under water. 

As Leonard’s fingers found a precarious 
hold on the terrier’s neck, the frantically 
capering police dog caromed against the 
boy’s hip. Under the sixty pound impact 
Leonard's precarious balance was lost. And, 
with a mighty splash, he joined Fifine in 
the pool. 

-Even as Lord Percy’s last heartbroken 
words were, ‘“‘Douglas sees me die!” so 
Leonard Carter’s one thought, as he took 
his involuntary header into the bath of 
muddy water, was, ‘And Viva’s looking 
right at me, too!” 

Like a comic opera sea-god, he presently 
emerged from the depths. His feet were 
still slipping and floundering in the mire at 
the bottom of the pool. His carefully 
brushed hair was festooned with lotus-pads 
and plastered with mud. With one hand he 
was gouging the water trickle out of his 
eyes. His other hand bore aloft, by the 
nape of the neck, the squalling Fifine. 

The. pool’s brink seemed to him peopled 
by every one he knew, and by a million 
people he had never before seen, but whom 
he none the less fiercely hated. 

A white kid gloved arm shot forward 
toward him, and Mrs. Van Sandt -Garet 
seized from him her rescued pet. She 
clasped the formerly snowy Fifine to her 
crépe-and-lace bosom and strode off in furi- 
ous wordlessness toward her car. 

Leonard, with the help of one of the dog- 
men, scrambled out of the poel. And from 
the groundlings on sight of his arose a sec- 
ond guffaw of pure happiness. Without a 
glance toward the crowded veranda, Leonard 
made for the ring, calling to the judge as 
he went: 

“If you’re ready, sir, we'll begin now!”’ 

And the day’s work set in. 

Class after class was judged—swiftly, 
justly, cleverly. Breed after breed entered 
and left the ring. To the out-of-town vis- 
itors went a more than even share of the 
prizes. 

In the collie division Viva Mowbray’s 
rangy little tri-colored Rob Roy did not win 
so much as a yellow ribbon. Viva showed 
the dog herself. She passed Leonard on her 
way to the ring and generously refrained 
from looking at his bedraggled figure 
swathed in a borrowed and much too loose 
mackintosh. 

When she left the ring, a rank loser, she 
held her head high, and her soft lips were 
tight. But this time she allowed her level 
glance to rove in fastidious appraisal over 
the miserable Leonard. And something like 
a smile of disgusted amusement flitted over 
her set lips. 

Viva’s look hurt Leonard worse than a 
kick, but he did not resent it. He was even 
glad to have afforded her an outlet for the 
unhappiness that was hers—a chance to 
make somebody else feel miserable. And in 
his heart, through the pang of the moment, 
an inspiration was born. 


wT HIS is the last of the regular classes to 
be judged,” he told the flustered ama- 
teur steward, as five sea-serpent-shaped 
dachshunds waddled into the ring. ‘After 
that comes the hour’s recess before the 
‘specials’ are judged. I’m going to slip 
over home to change my clothes and—and 
get something. Look out for the show 
while I’m gone, will you?” 

He turned homeward. As he neared the 
Mowbray house on his way to the gate, he 
saw a kennel-man coming out of a side door 
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carelessly lugging a Cloisonné jar full of 
water. Kitchen and stable vessels having 
given out, the forager had evidently helped 
himself to what he could find. 

Up to this point--so far as the dog- 
fanciers and the villagers and the poilus 
were concerned—the show had been a real 
success. Scarcely a spectator of the lesser 
sort had failed to cull a boutonniére for 
himself and a few flowers for the girl with 
him. The prizes, too—though far poorer 
in numbers and in splendor than Kennel and 
Show had led its devotees to believe—were 
fairly well. worth the having. And there 
had been some close contests and brilliant 
judging work. 

Onlookers and exhibitors alike were 
healthily hungry. At a rumor that there 
was a lunch-counter on the veranda, fully 
three hundred people utilized the first min- 
utes of the recess hour in verifying that 
report. 


Viva and the other girls were grouped 
gracefully behind the impromptu buffet, 
on whose surface was ranged their tempt- 
ingly prepared fare. There were exactly 
two hundred wafer-thin sandwiches of the 
various kinds. And there was a gallon of 
iced tea and the same amount of iced choco- 
late. Viva had been afraid there was too 
much food, but had contented her Hoover- 
istic soul with the thought that what was 
left Over could serve as refreshments for the 
lawn dance. 

Up to the buffet now surged a cohort of 
moist and sharp-set hungry men and 
women. The warm morning had merged 
into a breathlessly hot noon, and a dog 
show is always a thirst provoker. 

Up to the buffet they came. A few of 
the thriftier food seekers shied violently at 
sight of the price-list. But the majority 
were too hungry or too hot or too charitable 
to be scared off by stiff prices. 

The foremost Of them—a giant in a linen 
duster—glanced ‘at the list, then at the 
buffet, drew a two-dollar bill from his 
pocket, and, in one unwashen hand, gath- 
ered up ten sandwiches. He then ordered 
two successive glasses of iced tea and pat- 
ronizingly bade the horrified Viva keep the 
change for herself. 

In less than five minutes the buffet was 
as bare as the ‘“‘Over-Ocean” bed. Every 
scrap of sandwich, every drop of tea and 
of chocolate had been sold. And no one 
had caviled at the price. When the sand- 
wiches were gone, the hungry raiders bought 
up all the rich fudge and ate it as if it had 
been so much bread. 

Viva, in despair, fled to the kitchen to 
set the servants to slicing up the house’s 
possible supply of bread and meat into more 
sandwiches. Not a maid was to be found. 
The kitchen had a look of desolation and 
ruin. 

After responding to the water demands 
of the dog-men for a solid hour, by passing 
out to them every kitchen receptacle that 
would hold liquid, the hysterical cook and 
the two other maids had followéd the base 
example of the gardeners and had vanished. 
Since when, the dog-men had come and gone 
at will on their muddy-booted errands of 
thirst-quenching. 

As a last resort, Viva sought her mother. 
She found Mrs. Mowbray with no difficulty 
at all. And Viva spent the next hour in 
trying to make herself believe she had not 
heard aright some of the things her mother 
had said to her. 


ONE o’clock saw the resumption of the 
judging. It also saw Leonard’s return 
to the grounds. He was dressed in clean, 
if not resplendent, clothes. And he carried 
a parcel under his arm. 

The heat was growing worse every min- 
ute, although the sun was obscured by fat 
and swiftly uprolling blackish-blue clouds. 

“Best get the judging of the ‘specials’ 
done as quickly as we can,” cautioned 
Leonard, ‘‘and let the people go home before 
it rains. There’s a big thunder-storm com- 
ing up.” 

The “specials” were few, and were but 
mildly contested. Half of the list had been 
gone through, when Leonard dashed away 
from the ring and up on the veranda in 
search of Viva. He found her the center 
of a consoling group. Her eyes were sus- 
piciously red, and her adorable nose was 
more than suspiciously shiny. 

“Hurry up!” exhorted Leonard. “Have 
you got Rob Roy all ready?” 

“Ready for what?” asked Viva in dry 
non-interest. 

“For his ‘special’, of course,” answered 
Leonard excitedly. ‘For the ‘Best Paign- 
ton Collie under Eighteen Months Old in 
the Show’. Don’t you want a try at the 
cup? It’s a beauty!” 

Viva’s studied lack of interest departed 
like mist before a gale. 

“I—I never even knew there was such a 

(Continued on page 98) 
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: Make the New Seams 


an Asset 


The seam can hide no longer. The Fall 
silhouette, influenced by the Government, 
is narrow. Less materials are used. 

show! You cannot scrimp on the quality 
of materials—you must use the best. 


Discriminating dressmakers now use = 
Heminway’s Sewing Silk more than ever - ice 
because it 
—doesn’t gather dust—never looks “rusty.” : 
—matches the new shades perfectly. | 
—makes a strong, smooth, supple seam ee 
at high s 
—adds dollars in value, though costing only 
from 3¢ to 10c more per garment. 
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SEWING SILKS 
Your dealer has or can get them. 


The H. K. H. SILK CO. 
Dept. A, 120 East 16th'Street 
NEW YORK 
Succeeded,” free on request 


INVARIABLY CHOSEN 


Send twenty five cents to : 
Vivaudou, (Dept. 12, Times 

q Bidg., New York, or if you 

H live in Canada, to Vivaudou, 

H 344 St. Paul St., W. Mo 

treal) for a generous sample 

f of La Boheme or Vio'ette 
Arly, in a miniature bottle. 
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The Pellets The Bubbles 


Tiny Pellets — 


of Corn Hearts are Steam Exploded— 


.  Puffed to Bubbles, Raindrop Size— 


To Make Corn Puffs 


There are toasted corn bubbles—called Corn Puffs—which form 
the tinest of the Puffed Grains, some folks think. 

They are airy, flimsy, drop-size globules, with a multiplied 
toasted corn flavor. 


Sweet pellets of hominy are sealed in huge guns, then subjected 
to fearful heat. Then exploded to eight times former size. 


The object is to blast every food cell, to make digestion easy. 
But the result is also a food confection—the most delightful 
product ever made from corn. 


For the War-Time Milk Dish 


Countless children nowadays get Corn Puffs in their bowls of 
milk. 

They are thin, crisp, flavory*’ morsels, light as air. And never 
was a corn food so fitted to digest. 

Between meals children eat them dry, lightly doused with 
melted butter. 

Keep Corn Puffs with your other Puffed Grains. It’s a winsome, 


wheat-conserving dainty. And, like all Puffed Grains, the blasted 
food cells make it hygienic food. 


Corn Puffs 
Puffed 
Rice 
Puffed 
Wheat 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c 


Except in Far West 


How to Serve 


Serve with cream and 
sugar, or mixed with any 
fruit. Float in bowls of milk. 


Use as nut-like garnish on 
ice cream. Or as wafers in 
your soups. 


Salt or lightly butter for 
eating dry between meals. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers + 
(1988) 
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Blue-Grass and Broadway 


(Continued from page 37) 


things spun fast and furiously in the busi- 
ness of producing ‘“‘The Purple Slipper’’, and 
during the whirlwind of the day Miss Adair 
sat either in her own private office or in the 
chair beside Mr. Vandeford and reveled in 
the excitement, and in the evenings did 
other revelings. She had her evening with 
Mr. Haight under the spell of Barrie and 
Maude Adams, and Mr. Vandeford swore 
under his breath when she reported to him 
that they had gone to the concert on the 
roof of the Waldorf for an hour and had 
got back to her abiding place in time not 
to need the latch-key at the Y.W.C.A. 
He knew Gerald Haight, and he was puz- 
zled and alarmed at this wary approach. 


RS. FARRADAY came to town, and 

the dinner-party in her staid old Wash- 
ington Square home with himself and Miss 
Lindsey and Miss Adair as her and her son’s 
guests was like a day’s vacation from his 
big machine for Mr. Vandeford. Also he 
got a complete off-guard picture of Miss 
Adair, as he would see her in Adairville, 
Kentucky, for she and the beautiful and 
stately Mrs. Farraday spoke the same lan- 
guage and had the same forms. 

““My dear child, you positively must come 
up to Westchester for this week-end. Ma- 
tilda Van Tyne is going to come for the 
first blooming of the rhododendrons at West 
Marsh, and I feel sure that she must have 
known your mother on some of her visits 
to Lexington. She must see you and hear 
all about the play. Now, Dennis, make all 
the arrangements.” 

Mrs. Farraday gave her commands as a 
queen is accustomed to deliver them. 

“May IL go?” Miss Adair asked of Mr. 
Vandeford with her shining gray eyes raised 
to his with the usual deference and confi- 
dence. 

“You may,” answered Mr. Vandeford,. 
conscious that Mrs. Farraday’s keen eyes of 
the world were fixed upon him in a specu- 
lative way. ‘The rehearsals will begin at 
eleven on Monday, and you can be back in 
plenty of time.” 

“And, Miss Lindsey, will you come too 
with Miss Adair?”’ Mrs. Farraday surprised 
both her son and Mr. Vandeford by saying 


to the young westerner with the greatest 


graciousness. It was evident that the young 
leading lady had won the grand dame, and 
both Mr. Vandeford and Mr. Farraday 
rejoiced. 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Farraday, but I 
have made a professional engagement for 
Saturday evening. I am going to do a 
monologue for the Red Cross,’ Miss Lind- 
sey answered with pleasure at the invitation 
shining in her dark eyes. 

“Then Dennis can drive down on Sunday 
and bring you back in time for tea and to 
see the sunset on the rhododendrons,”’ Mrs. 
Farraday further surprised her son and Mr. 
Vandeford by commanding, with the _im- 
periousness with which she was accustomed 
to issue her much-sought-after week-end in- 
vitations. 

“Great!’’ exclaimed Mr. Farraday, with 
the same sort of eager kindness shining in 
his eyes as Miss Lindsey had met when 
he had asked her if beefsteak and mush- 
rooms would be the thing for her starva- 
tion. The memory of that day made Miss 
Lindsey’s eyes dim as she accepted the 
invitation. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Farraday, it would be 
—‘great’ to come that way,’’ Miss Lindsey 
answered, and both Mr. Vandeford and Mr. 
Farraday, as well as Miss Adair, were 
struck with the sudden beauty that illu- 
mined Miss Lindsey’s dark face, as she 
smiled and quoted Mr. Farraday in her 
acceptance of his mother’s invitation. 

“Is, or is not, little Lindsey a beauty, 
Denny?” asked Mr. Vandeford, as_ they 
drove up town after depositing the girls at 
the Y. W.C.A. 

“I was just wondering,” answered Mr. 
Farraday. “I’m mighty glad she made such 
a hit with the mater.” 

“And I’m mighty glad I’m going to lose 
the author of ‘The Purple Slipper’ into the 
wilds of Westchester and the rhododendrons, 
while I extract her play from Howard and 
slash it myself and help Rooney to mutilate 
it further,” said Mr. Vandeford, with real 
relief in his voice. 

“Of course you are going to the mater’s 
with Miss Lindsey and me for tea, per 
usual?” asked Mr. Farraday. 

“Can’t do it. Got to work on ‘The Pur- 
ple Slipper’ while you people frolic. Good 
night!”’ With which refusal and taunt Mr. 
Vandeford left Mr. Farraday at the door of 
his apartment house. 

Mr. Farraday looked at his watch as he 
started away from the curb, found the hour 
to be eleven o’clock, wobbled the machine 
first to the right and then to the left, and 
finally turned towards down-town, in which 
direction the Cla ridge reared its twelve 
stories of masonry at the corner of Forty- 
fourth Street and Broadway. 


And as Mrs. Farraday had commanded. 
the rhododendron party at West Marsh 
came to pass, to the vast enjoyment of all 
present, though Mr. Vandeford’s absence 
was a deprivation to the entire company. 
And Sunday night their friendly hearts 
would have ached if they had been able to 
get a vision of his strenuosity. Godfrey 
Vandeford, theatrical producer, was in full 
action, and chips from Purple Slipper’ 
were flying in all directions. 

In his bedroom in the Seventy-third 
Street apartment, Mr. Vandeford was 
stripped for the fray—to his silk paja- 
mas, and he lay stretched upon his fumed 
oak bed with both reading-lights turned on 
in full blaze. In his hands was the manu- 
script of “‘The Purple Slipper’’, which Mazie 
Villines had literally torn from Grant How- 
ard to deliver to Mr. Vandeford on Saturday 
afternoon, just a day later than the time set 
for its deliverance. 

“Say,” that vaudeville star had remarked, 
“that is some play now, and I wish you'd 
let me play a dance girl at.the dinner- 
party. do it refined’—there was a 
queer little appeal in the mobile young face 
—‘I’d like to doll up like a lady.” 

“T’ll think that over, Mazie,’’ Mr. Van- 
deford had promised. “A song and dance 
from you might go all right.” 

And as he lay on his bed reading over 
the Howard manuscript of “The Purple 
Slipper’, which had just returned to him 
after a twenty-four hour overhauling and 
annotation for action by Mr. William Roo- 
ney, the stage director with the top price. 
Mr. Vandeford said to Mr. Adolph Meyers, 
who sat at a table beside the bed taking 
down and inserting notes into the manu- 
script as they sprang from Mr. Vandeford's 
brain almost before they got past his lips: 


5 O wonder Mazie could see herself in 

this, Pops. Grant has pepped it up 
almost to her standard. Whee-ugh!”’ With 
which whistle Mr. Vandeford turned page 
twenty of the first act and handed it over 
to Mr. Meyers, who began to devour it with 
eyes that took in almost the whole page at 
a glance. 

“It is a snapped-shot of Miss Hawtry he 
has made, Mr. Vandeford, sir. Mr. Howard 
has before never done better.”’ 

“Yes, that’s what he intended to do, but 
I’m going to ‘refine’ it a bit. Run an insert 
of the scene on page five to seven and a 
half out of Miss Adair’s manuscript. It is 
just as good and a little—little more—say, 
Pops, cut out seven lines on page fourteen 
from the second down and take this from 
me instead.” With which Mr. Vandeford 
closed his eyes and dictated a bit ‘of dia- 
logue between two of the minor character: 
of “‘The Purple Slipper’’, clearing up a point 
which Mr. Howard and Mr. Rooney and 
the original author had all left at loose 
ends. As he dictated, Mr. Meyers wrote on 
the blank page opposite the lines and made 
some cabalistic signs for insertion. 

Slowly they progressed through the first 
act, Mr. Vandeford reading from two manu- 
scripts and reconciling Mr. Howard’s shaky 
pen annotations, Mr. Rooney’s blue pencil 
action directions and Miss Adair’s original 
wanderings from the points with many 
brilliant returns in quaint dialogue. 

“That child has got more brains and 
uses them less than would seem possible,”’ 
growled Mr. Vandeford, as he got the hero- 
ine off the stage and out of an impossible 
situation with a few deft lines near the close 
of the second act. 

“It is that her characters talk with in- 


‘terest, but act in awkwardness, Mr. Vande- 


ford, sir. Another good play can be written 
by Miss Adair,’’ Mr. Meyers said as he put 
in two lines and a cross star sign. 

“Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Mr. Vande- 
ford in all sincerity. ‘Here, Pops, get this 
first act down to those girls waiting in the 
office. Did you get two for all night so 
one could get out the parts? You know 
Rooney will expect a reading to-morrow 
before he begins rehearsals.” 

“It is three girls now waiting at the office 
for the night and a messenger in your hall, 
Mr. Vandeford, sir,” answered Mr. Meyers, 
as he gathered up his annotated pages, put 
them into a new manila portfolio and rose 
to go and give them to the A. D.T..-boy 
asleep on the floor in the hall. 

“‘We haven’t rushed in a manuscript like 
this since ‘Dear Geraldine’, have we, Pops?” 
asked Mr. Vandeford, as he picked up the 
second act. ‘It’s just nine o’clock and those 
girls ought to get through by three a.m. 
Don’t let Steinberg charge up twelve hours 
on you.” 

“It will be at eight they are still working, 
Mr. Vandeford, sir, and night typewriting 
means much money,” Mr. Meyers answered, 
as he departed with his package. 

For three hours ensuing he and his 
henchman worked with never.a hitch in 
their growls and scratches and muttered 

(Continued on page 94) 
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(Continucd from page 92) 


exchanges until they came to the last act. 

“I'll be hanged if I'll let that scene be- 
tween Rosalind and lover go with that nasty 
twist that Howard has given it!”’ declared 
the producer. ‘The words are almost the 
original, but what will Hawtry make of 
what he’s put into it?” 

“Tt will be the worst she makes,’’ answered 
Mr. Meyers. “But it is for pep very good, 
Mr. Vandeford, sir, and can be tried out. 
It is that Miss Adair will not understand it 
until Miss Hawtry is at work and before 
that all may be dead,’ Mr. Meyers further 
consoled, as he too fell upon: ‘‘The Purple 
Slipper’. 

At two- thirty the messenger boy received 
the last manila envelope to deliver to the 
busy girls down in Mr. Vandeford’s oifice, 
and that. distinguished producer’ was 
stretched out on his bed in cool darkness, 
while Mr. Meyers was in a subway nodding 
his way up to his humble room on One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Street. 

“If I live to see her through the reading 
of the vile thing to-morrow, I'll be stronger 
than I think I am,’ Mr. Vandeford mur- 
mured, as he felt the calmness of sleep fall 
upon him. 


EHEARSALS for “The Purple Slipper” 

had been called positively for Septem- 
ber first, and the response became unani- 
mous at about fifteen minutes to eleven at 
the Barrett Theatre on West Forty-sixth 
Street; that is, it was unanimous except for 
the presence of the author and the angel, 
by names, Miss Adair and Mr. Farraday, 
and Miss. Violet Hawtry, the star, who 
never came to first readings until the whole 
cast was assembled and could be impressed 
with the fact that she came and went as she 
listed. 


“Ladies and gentlemen, I take it that. 


you all know each other—and Mr. William 
Rooney,’ said Mr. Vandeford, as he took 
a seat at the left of a table placed in the 
center of the stage just beyond the foot- 
lights. Mr. Rooney marched to a place 
beside him and rapped with a large black 
pencil for attention from the groups into 
which the dozen members of the cast had 
— after mutual introductions and greet- 
ing 

Pitusibedy grab a seat that is good 
enough for five hours, while Fido here gives 
out your parts,’”’ commanded Mr. Rooney, 
without in any way acknowledging Mr. 
Vandeford’s introduction to the company. 
Mr. Rooney’s voice was low and rich, and 
had the precision and decision of a machine- 
gun in its utterances. The entire company 
looked about the stage for seats with hur- 
ried obedience. 

Miss Bébé Herne, though having fifty 
pounds the advantage of any of the others 
in avoirdupois, was the first seated. She 
merely dropped down upon a stout pine 
bench, whose front was stuccoed to repre- 
sent antique marble, which belonged in the 
garden scene of the play last produced upon 
the boards of the Barrett, and peremptorily 
motioned Mr. Wallace Kent to that portion 
of the seat left after she had wedged her- 
self as far to one side as possible. Miss 
Lindsey sat on the end of an overturned 
box hedge before a drop curtain of a twi- 
light night, and Mr. Reginald Leigh sat in 
a wicker chair under a brilliant canvas 
flowering shrub of no known variety. The 
rest of the company were soon seated and 
receiving the small blue-backed manuscript 
books from the pale young man whom Mr. 
Rooney always addressed as Fido and who 
seemed to possess no other name. 

“Everybody here but Miss Hawtry,” said 
Mr. Rooney, and he glared at Mr. Vande- 
ford, as if that gentleman must be conceal- 
ing the star in the pocket of his white 
silk crash coat. 

“And Miss Hawtry is here also,” came 
in a very beautifully modulated voice from 
left stage, as the tardy star came down 
center and stood directly in front of the 
table at which sat the producer and his 


stage manager. Mr. Vandeford rose imme- 


diately and said good morning; Mr. Rooney 
kept his seat and looked Miss Hawtry 
through and through with a cold reproof. 

“Five minutes late,’ he said, with an 
edge in the words that cut. 

“T really beg your pardon, and it shall 
not happen ” the star was beginning to 
say in an apologetic tone which bent under 
the cold edge of the assault, as Mr. Vande- 
ford had hoped it would, when Mr. Rooney 
cut it off with a curt command to pale Fido. 

“Give out the Hawtry part.” 


ISS HAWTRY accepted the little blue 
booklet handed her by Fido and also 


|. Mr. Vandeford’s chair, placed carefully in 


the center of the stage for her. . The first 
brush between Mr. Rooney and Miss Haw- 
try had been pulled off and he had won, 
much to Mr. Vandeford’s delight. For 
“Miss Cut-up’” he had had to hire, pay for 
and fire three successive stage managers, 


and she had managed all three. Mr. Roo- 
ney’s boast was that no star had ever 
managed him and that he had successfully 
staged every play he had undertaken—hence 
a spectacular salary. Also he felt that his 
reputation was at stake in the Hawtry duel, 
and he was determined to back his own 
method. 

“Scene first, act first; Betty Carrington 
is discovered on stage. Go to it, Betty!” 
he commanded, as Fido took a seat at the 
end of the table, opened a copy ‘of the first 
act and sat ready for annotations. 

“*How beautiful the morning is, and 
>’? Miss Blanche Grayson, one of the 
minor characters, was beginning to read 
from her cerulean booklet when an interrup- 
tion occurred. 

Miss Adair and Mr. Farraday entered leit 


from stage door. 


Mr. Vandeford looked at Mr. Rooney and 
muttered under his breath, ‘‘Angel and au- 
thor, Bill. Easy!” 

‘“Shoot,’’ answered Mr. Rooney in a mild 
aside undertone, though he glared at the 
company as if in a cold rage. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, let me introduce 
you to Miss Adair, the author of our play. 
You have all of you met Mr. Farraday. 
Mr. Rooney, our stage director, Miss Adair 
and Mr. Farraday.” 

Mr. Vandeford made the introductions as 
rapidly as possible and in a voice of such 
coolness that Miss Adair looked at him in 
astonishment and then at the assembled 
company with great timidity. With especial 
trepidation did she regard Mr. Rooney, 
who had bobbed his scrubby black mopped 
head at her with no expression.at all in his 
little black eyes, while he refused to see 
Mr. Farraday’s offered hand. - 

“Have seats in the left stage box,’’. he 
directed them, with the same tone of voice 
with which he had quelled Miss Hawtry. 

“Now get going there, Betty Carrington, 
and open again.” 

Mr. Vandeford led Miss Adair and Mr. 
Farraday out into the wings in a round- 
about path to the left stage box and paused 
out of sight of Mr. Rooney. Then the 
humanity came back into his face and vcice, 
as he spoke to his friend in an undertone. 

“Rooney is the genius among stage di- 
rectors, but he’s the original and genuine 
Tartar. How are you both?” As he asked 
the question he held out a hand to each 
of them. 

“We had a blowout on Riverside Drive, 


and that’s what makes us late. Now I've. 


got to take the car around to the garage, 
Mr. Tarraday apologized as he rumpled his 
leonine mane high, fanned himself with his 
hat and departed. 


“T ’M afraid,” Miss Adair murmured with 


both alarm and amusement sparkling 


in her gray eyes, in which Mr. Vandeford - 


found himself searching for a certain ex- 
pression with the eagerness with which he 
always looked for it after even a brief sep- 
aration from his author. It was in there and 
undimmed. ‘Let’s go sit down where he 
told us to,” she whispered. 

“Good girl,’ laughed Mr. Vandeford, as 
he led the way to the left stage box to 
which Mr. Rooney had summarily banished 
the author and the angel. He seated Miss 
Adair at the front edge of the box and 
took the chair close at her left. She was 
thus bulwarked and buttressed for any as- 
sault that might be hurled her way. It 
came in a very few minutes. 

Miss Bébé Herne and Miss Mildred Lind- 
sey were in the midst of reading an ani- 
mated dialogue on page five by the time 
Miss Adair’s attention was firmly riveted on 
the stage and the reading in progress. For- 
tunately the little scene was of her own 
writing, which Mr. Vandeford had put back 
into the play instead of the paraphrase 
which Mr. Howard had made of it, and he 
was surprised how deeply grateful he was to 
himself for having given her the bit. He 
watched the home-made color rise under the 
gray eyes, as the author sat and heard her 
written words come to life in a little bit of 
really sparkling character comedy, which 
both Miss Lindsey and experienced Bébé 
were acting, as well as reading, in such a 
way as to bring out all the charm of the 
lines. The happiness of both author and 
producer lasted about two minutes, then it 
was broken into by Mr. William Rooney 
with a crash. 

“Nuff, there, nuff!’ he commanded in 
the midst of a quaint epigram which 
Bébé was delivering with unction. ‘Audi- 
ences don’t want to hear smart babble after 
their seats are all down. They want to 
see the star and get going. Cut in Miss 
Hawtry at the second set-to of Harriet 
and aunt. Take it this way: ‘And my dear 
Rosalind has said, Harriet Enter 
Rosalind with the line you have there.” 

“Yes, it’s time for me to get on and 
Miss Hawtry was agreeing complacently, 
(Continued on page 96) 
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when she was quickly snapped off in her 
remark. 

“Line, Miss Hawtry, not talk,’’ Mr. Roo- 
ney commanded. 

Instantly Miss Hawtry was reading from 


her lines, and faithful Fido was making. 


annotations upon his manuscript with 
strokes that spelled finality to the stricken 
author, who raised her eyes full of protest 
against this mutilation by the producer of 
her play. 

“Steady now,”’ Mr. Vandeford whispered. 
“This is the first reading, and he’s setting. 
We can’t side-track him now. Later you 
can ’’ but the author’s attention was 
caught by the dialogue between Miss Haw- 
try and Bébé, which was the first full dose 
of the Howard fifteen-hundred-dollar Haw- 
try-like ‘‘pep’’. 

“Oh, I didn’t write that at all,’ she whis- 
pered, as she fairly shrank against Mr. 
Vandeford’s strength of mind, if not against 


the strength of his arm that he had laid. 


across the back of her chair. 

‘Just sit still and listen to-day as if it 
were somebody else’s play, and then we will 
talk it over afterwards. You know I—I 
warned you,” he whispered with soothing 
tenderness, with his lips almost against her 
ear in the dusk of the box. 

“I promised—and I will,’ she answered 
him, and he was at a loss to know if she 
really did flutter to him a fraction of an inch. 

And with her proud head poised in all 
stateliness Miss Patricia Adair sat for five 
solid hours and heard ‘“‘The Purple Slipper’, 
née “The Renunciation of Rosalind’, read 
from first to last page by the people who 
were to present it to the public, and Mr. 
Vandeford found his heart bleeding for the 
thrusts into hers. Not a protest did she 
make, but the roses faded and the gray eyes 
sank far back behind their black defending 
lashes, and they were glittering with sup- 
pressed tears, as the wearied company rose 


| to its feet after the last line. 


“Here to-morrow at eleven sharp,” were 
Mr. Rooney’s words of dismissal, as he and 
Fido followed the company in their hurried 
exit towards the stage door, with not so 
much as a glance at the box in which sat 
the stricken author. 

And there alone, off the dismal and dis- 
mantled stage in the cool dusk of the box, 
producer and author faced each other and 
the situation. 

“Tf my grandfather were not—not-— 
dying, I’d take it right home and burn it 
all up,” were the first words the author of 
“The Purple Slipper’? gave utterance to 
after the echo of the last footstep had died 
off the stage. 

“You couldn’t, you’ve sold it to—to me,” 
Mr. Vandeford answered her with a coolness 
in his voice that restored her mental bal- 
ance as he intended. ‘‘Now answer me truly 
— is it or is it not a good play?”’ 

“Tt’s not my play; it’s horrid and vulgar,” 
the author stormed, with lightning burning 
up the tears in her gray eyes. 


oY HAT whole situation is exactly as you 
wrote it, and about a third of the lines 
are yours, or will be yours by the time it is 
at the first night if you play the game. 
have not decided whether I think it is a 
good play or not. If I think it isn’t, you 
may have it and burn it up. I don’t know 
what Rooney thinks yet. If he doesn’t 
want to go on, I won't.” Mr. Vandeford 
had known the women of many climes, and 
he found himself using that experience on 
Miss Adair with great skill, though it hurt 
him to do so. 

“Part of it I don’t even understand,’’ Miss 
Adair continued to storm, and Mr. Vande- 
ford was about to discover that a Blue-grass 
woman or horse with the bit in either of 
their respective mouths is mighty apt to go 
a pace before curbed. ‘‘What was the scene 
in the last act just before the dinner-party? 
She read so fast and he had his back to me, 
so I suppose that is the reason I didn’t get 
it.” Miss Adair was alluding to the scene 
whose vulgarity Mr. Vandeford had wished 
to sacrifice, but which Mr. Meyers had 
pleaded for on account of its extra dash of 
‘“‘pep”’ exactly suited to the Hawtry style. 

“You won’t be able to judge the Hawtry 
scenes at all until the opening night,’ Mr. 
Vandeford answered, positively quaking in 
his boots for fear that Miss Adair would 
force him to an elucidation of the scene 
which was mostly of the cleverest innuendo. 
“She is a miserable study, and she and 
Haight rehearse the big scenes alone. She 
just walks through with the company. Truly 
you can hardly judge anything of what a 
play will be from just a reading or from 
any rehearsal. Please trust me and help me 


/ aS you promised you would.” ' 


“But the play isn’t mine at all. My play 
is—is killed—and dead, and murdered.” 
Miss Adair persisted, still writhing from the 
‘butchery. 

“It is your play; but granting that it 
isn’t at all, think what it will mean to all 
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of us if this—this nobody’s play succeeds. 
Think what it will mean to the actors in the 
company. Miss Lindsey was hungry when 
-he got her first advance on your play, and 
Bébé Herne hasn’t had a part that suited 
her so well in years. If it goes, she ought 
to have enough to make her easy; and she 
is getting old now r 

“If you'll say—and tell everybody—that 
the play isn’t mine, of course I’ll help you, 
and ” Miss Adair was agreeing—with 
the tears dried by the anger and a degree of 
sanity returning at Mr. Vandeford’s skilful 
appeal to her generosity, which he made 
when he saw that his attempt to bluff her 
about the calling off of the play had failed 
—-when Mr. William Rooney came into the 
box with his hat tilted on the back of his 
head and a large cigar in the corner of 
his mouth. He seated himself without invi- 
tation and spoke with his usual abruptness. 


“1 ANDEFORD, that play is a hummer, 
if I can just make the dolts put it 
across. It is a genuine’ Hawtry vehicle, but 
in a new vein. Did any old dame really 
have the spunk to put that dinner-party 
across on both lover and husband that 
you’ve got in your play, Miss?” As Mr. 
Rooney asked the question of Miss Adair, 
it was the first time that he had seemed 
aware of the existence of the author of “‘The 
Purple Slipper’’. 

“It’s not my play, Mr. Rooney,’ Miss 
Adair said to the th ck-skinned genius in 
great haughtiness. hat—that situation is 
-—was—is true, however.”’ 

“Then it’s-your play all right,’’ declared 
Mr. Rooney. ‘The situation is all there is 
to any play. The staging is the rest. Any- 
body can put in good lines. Any fool can 
dress up the actors in costumes, and one 
actor can put the ideas across pretty near 
as good as any other, if he’s directed all 
right; but when it’s done, the play is the 
man’s or woman’s who made the first lay- 
out of the idea—and what the stage man- 
ager does to it. Author and stage manager, 
I say. The rest is easy.” 

“That’s what I’ve been telling Miss 
Adair,’”’ Mr. Vandeford eagerly assented. 

“And authors ought to go off and die 


until the first night, too,” Mr. Rooney con- 


tinued to say. ‘‘The stage manager can do 
the rest.” And with no form of leave-tak- 
ing he departed. 

“And the American drama has to be 
filtered through that sort of—of illiteracy?” 
Miss Adair turned and demanded of Mr. 
Vandeford. 

“The American drama is often written 
by people who have been too closely asso- 
ciated with books on a library shelf, so that 
it needs to be filtered through a little gross 
humanity to. get across to—humanity in 
the gross which pays to see it.’”’” Mr. Van- 
deford spoke slowly, choosing his words. 

“Aren’t any of the stage managers edu- 
cated gentlemen?’? demanded Miss Adair, 
with an interest that was fast becoming im- 
personal. 

“Yes, a few—but not the most successful 
ones,’ answered Mr. Vandeford. “I tell you 
truly that a stage manager has to be a 
genius to succeed. He must be a man with 
a vision and sheer brutality enough to put 
the vision that he gets from the play he is 
producing into twenty other mentalities and 
make them present the play as a harmoni- 
ous whole to an audience. Do you see what 
I mean?”’ 

“Then an author ought to produce his 
own plays,” Miss Adair decided promptly. 

“Yes,’’ answered Mr. Vandeford, with a 
whimsical smile down into the eager, pale, 
intensely creative face raised to his. “When 
an author is born who will study years until 
he is an expert electrician, other years in 
great studios until he can paint scenery that 
is a work of art, delve into old books until 
he knows costuming of thousands of periods 
in hundreds of lands and how to sketch it, 
then gives himself to the studying of stage- 
craft and the writing of half a hundred 
plays until he writes one that is really great; 
after which if he has the strength and the 
nerves to produce that play, we will all go 
to see the Great Human Drama. God grant 
he comes some day to America—but you are 
not he.” 

“No, I’m not,” admitted Miss Adair with 
her eyes smiling back into his whimsically, 
“but what you say makes me see that the— 
the producer—vyou are the whole thing. 
You get it all—me and Mr. Rooney and 
Miss Hawtry together and pound us into— 
intoa play. I make that acknowledgment.” 

“If vou ask the stage manager, he will 
say that the success of a play is his; the 
costumer will claim that success; the star 
knows it is his or hers; and the lead is 
sure that it is due to the support; the au- 
thor surely has some claim to draw the huge 
royalties, and the location of his theatre 
makes the theatre owner know that any play 
in that theatre will go—yes, the producer 

(Continued on page 98 
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Nurses the Skin Back to Perfect 
Health and Beauty 


—simulates loveliness—creates loveliness with remarkable 
protective properties that nurse skin back to perfect health 
and beauty. It is different. Exquisitely perfumed. All shades. 
0c a box—at Drug Stores, Department Stores, Marinello Shops. 


TRAVELER’S TRIAL PACKAGE 


Dainty introductory package of six Famous Marinello Beauty Aids, used by leading 
cosmeticians—Marinello Motor Cream, Rose Leaf Jelly, Lettuce Cream, Tooth Paste. 
Vanitab. Marinello Face Powder— all for five 3c stamps. Senc 


now. 
MARINELLO CO. 
Mallers Bldg. 
CHICAGO 33 33 ILL. 
Basar, October, 
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Loud Cheers’’ 


(Continued from page 90) 


‘special’, Len!’’ she exclaimed. “Or, I've day. They remembered only its triumphs. 
forgotten, if ever I knew. Isn't it wonder- The auxiliary’s treasurer had reported 
ful? And it’s only for Paignton collies? ten minutes earlier as follows: 

You're sure? Because I'm not going to put “Fifty-three dogs at a dollar per, $53. 
precious little Robbie into the ring again, A hundred and two more at $1.25, post- 
with those horrid professional dogs!” entry rates, $127.50. Two hundred sand- 


“It’s for Paignton collies only!” reiter- wiches, at fifteen cents each, $30. Five 
ated Leonard. “And they've got to be pounds of fudge at fifty cents a quarter- 
under eighteen months. Rob Roy is only pound, $10. more. Thirty-two half-pint 
seventeen months, you told me, didn’t you?” glasses of iced tea and iced chocolate, at 
he added a little perturbed. fifteen cents a glass, $4.80. Two hundred 

“He won't be eighteen months old till and thirty gate admissions, at fifty cents, 
August!”’ she cried, pouncing upon her dog $115. That makes a gross total of—of 
and beginning in mad haste to groom him. just $340.30! Our subscriptions, before- 
“Oh, please don't let them begin till he gets hand, covered all expenses and left us $4.75 
there!. Who's giving the cup? It was so to the good. That makes a grand total 
stupid of me to forget there was one. But of—of $345.05 for the poilus’ chocolate. 
my heart was so set on the regular best . Loud cheers for us’ ‘They ought to be able 


collie cup, I suppose—” to buy enough chocolate with that to get 
“Hurry!’’ adjured Leonard. ‘‘And- re- them into Berlin in three months!”’ 

member to hold him on short leash and “It was all so magnificent!’ sighed Viva 

keep his head to the judge!”’ in perfect peace, as she let her great eyes 


Three’ minutes later Viva was proudly stray from the sunset to the adoring youth 
leading her dog up and down in front of at her side. ‘So perfectly heavenly! Only 
Judge Leighton. There proved to be but I feel as if I didn’t half deserve the beau- 
one other contestant for the suddenly- tiful vote of thanks you got the auxiliary 
announced ‘“‘special’—a sable puppy six to give me. I really didn’t do it a//, you 
months old, whose pedigree could have had_ know.”’ . 
pitifully little in common with Cvesar’s wife. “Napoleon didn’t ‘do it a@//’ at Auster- 

As Leighton amid vigorous handclapping itz,’ Leonard reminded her. “The pri- 
awarded the prize to the deliriously happy vate soldiers did their bit too. Yet, with- 
Viva, the skies celebrated her victory by out Napoleon, Austerlitz would have been 
parting in a flash of pink fire. At the same a disaster to France.” 


instant a roar of thunder shook the world. Viva smiled upon him in frank pleasure 
And the deluge began. at his praise. And somehow her smile 
The spectators and the dog-men stam- reminded him just a little of the sunset. 
peded for the veranda. Many of the dog- “I suppose you'll think I'm_ horribly 
men brought their pets along, not wishing selfish and piggish,” she confessed presently, 
to leave them to the mercy of the storm. after a divine silence. ‘‘But to me the won- 


Few verandas of private homes will ac- derfulest part of the whole day wasn't the 
commodate three hundred wet people and money we raised for the poor poilus. It 
twenty-five wetter dogs. But all found was the cup I won. Honestly it was, Len. 
shelter. For when the porch would hold It was the gorgeousest cup in the show. I 
no more, the residue spilled over into the know it was; because afterward I went to 
house itself. They and their dogs. look at them all. It was much the gor- 

The thunder shower had departed. So geousest and heaviest and best. And to 
had the last spectator and exhibitor. So think of my-winning it! I could have cried, 
had all the jubilant members of the auxil- when those big kennel collies beat Robbie 


iary——except two. for the regular collie cup. But he won a 
The sun was setting in glory, sending better cup after all than any of them.” 

long shadows athwart the Mowbray. lawn. “He’s a great little dog!’? murmured 

Not even Leonard’s father, seeing that lawn Leonard, basking in her joy. 

now, could have been cruel enough to com- “My cup must have been made by the 


pare it to the Fifth Proposition of Euclid. same silversmiths who made the one you 
It lacked only a few shell-holes to make it got at Ridgewood,’ she went on. “As 

a very fair copy of the battle-field of the remember it, they’re almost just alike. 
Marne. Aren’t they?” 

But Leonard Carter and Viva, sitting in “Not a bit alike!”’ Leonard denied. with 
weary happiness together on the veranda needless vehemence. “Not an atom. Yours 
rail, saw none of the devastation. They is worth twice as much. In—in every way. 
saw only the holy loveliness of the sunset. It cost more too. I know it did. Lots 
They had forgotten the horrors of the more—lots!” 


Blue-Grass and Broadway 


(Continued from page 96) 


will always claim the whole show— if it all dusk of the theatre and the tragedy of the 
goes well. If it fails, the show then belongs situation. He was vastly excited, and he 
entirely to the producer, who picked it in its waved a letter in his hand. 


manuscript stage, and he is no good as a “Oh, vou Patricia Adair, why didn't you 
producer. If he fails a few times hand run- tell me that you were old Roger Adair’s 
ning—to the scrap heap with him!” sister?” he demanded. 

“I'm willing to—to let them cut my play “Why, what do you mean about Roger?” 
all up if—if it will really make your ‘Just listen to this, will you—and here 


reputation more brilliant than it is,’ Miss I’ve not been handing you around on a 
Adair declared with a worshipful uplift of silver salver for two weeks!’ He then read 
her gray eyes to his. “If it added anything the following letter aloud: 
to it, I would even be willing to let you put *Adairville, Kentucky. 
the Adair name to the vulgar thing they ‘Dear Denny: : 
read here to-day, but it wouldn't help it any “Well, here I am! I'm the Captain of 
place except in the South. People don’t my county in the Army of the Furrows, and 
know us in New York, and any name will hope to turn in many thousand pounds of 
do here, so mine won't—won't have to be foodstuffs for you people in New York to 
disgraced.” live on. In the meantime Miss Patricia 
“Please don’t say that,’ pleaded Mr. Adair, my sister, is going to New York to 
Vandeford with consternation in his soul, see to the putting on of a play she has 
as he thought of the development of the written by one Mr. Godfrey Vandeford. 
Howard ‘pep’ Hawtry would make, as the She is the greatest girl ever, and you stay 
rehearsals of “The Purple Slipper’ pro- right on the job seeing that things go right 
gressed. ‘Miss Hawtry has a—a kind of for her while I plant these potatoes to keep 
gutter drag that gets across to the multi- you from starving: She will be at the Y. W. 
tude, and of course your play had to be— C.A. and will sleep and eat safe enough, 
fitted to her. Hawtry, to be Hawtry, has but you look out for her and don’t let her 
to do and say things that you couldn't write get homesick. If she needs me, of course I 
at all—that you couldn't very well under-_ will come, but she’s a plucky child and you 
stand, but they'll get the crowd going and are the best ever, so I'll go on ploughing 
coming. Please give me your promise again with a free mind. Let me know how it goes. 
to sit tight and see it through—or go home What sort of a chap is that Vandeford? 


and leave it all to me.’ Vandeford was “Yours as always and forever. 
surprised to feel how hard his heart beat. “ROGER.” 
“IT never have to give promises a second “Can you beat it?”’ demanded good Den- 


time, and this is the last time I am ever _ nis with a blaze of friendship in his eves, as 
going to cry out,’ Miss Adair answered him he regarded Miss Patricia Adair. “It was 
with a lift to her proud little head. “I am forwarded from my old office number to my 
going to stay right here and help if I can— new, then to Westchester, to Nantucket, 
and learn. But I won't in any way distress back to my office, and finally arrived this 
or—or trouble you. Please don't get me on morning. I've just sent Roger a thousand 
your mind.” word telegram, and I hope he never: knows 
“T won't get you on my mind,’ Mr. Van- that I was off the job ten days. Give that 
deford answered out loud. ‘Because I've child here to me, Van, and go get a report 
got you in my heart, poor kiddie,’ he mut- on your character for me before vou look 
tered to himself at the same time, in a kind at her again. Roger Adair is the best 
of desperation. friend I’ve got on earth next to vou, and 
Mr. Dennis Farraday burst in upon the you'd better watch your step.” 


(To be continued in the November issue) 
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Pettibocker 


They're justas 
Temininely 
srilly as petticoats! 


They're just as 
bovishly 
comfy as knickers! 


INCE we’re not permitted even a tiny curve at the hip—not the 

slightest suspicion of a wrinkle or ripple to mar the “six-o’clock” 

silhouette—the Pettibocker is a life-saver! It’s so soft and slimpsy, 
you'd never know you had it on! The elastic just below the knee keeps it 
in place and you escape the annoyance of an “up-rising” silk petticoat. From 
its elastic waistband to its dainty hemetienes rufHe, the Pettibocker- gives a 
clean-cut silken line! 


You'll want a Pettibocker for your tailored suit—you can choose from the = 
season’s best colors. And for evening wear, there’s a shell pink and a pure : 
white! The silk itself is like all Vanity Fair glove-silk—luxuriously heavy and 
lustrous. You just can’t wear it out! 


“Vanity Fair’ is the name to remember no matter what you want in under- 
silks. There’s the Plus-4-Inch Vest that adds forty-times-four-inches to your 
comfort—there’s the Step-In Envelopeé that boasts of “never a snap nor 
button”; the Sure-lap Union that stays closed because it’s cut that way, and 
the Double- Back Knicker that defies the rubbing of the corset to wear it out! 


| The better shops all carry Vanity Fair—if you have any 
| difficulty in getting just what you want, write us direct. 


SCHUYLKILL SILK MILLS, READING. 


Makers of Vanity Fair Undersilks and Silk Gloves 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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They’re Underfed 


Without 7,000 Calories Per Day 


A family like this must have at least 7000 calories of 


nutrition daily. 


In Quaker Oats It Costs 35c 


In other excellent foods, 


at this writing, 


those 7000 


calories cost about as follows: 


In Meats, $2.80 
In Eggs, $3.00 


In Fish, 


In Fowl, 


$2.80 
$3.50 


That is, these major foods cost 8 to 10 times Quaker Oats for 
the same nutrition. [ven bread and milk costs over twice as much. 


That’s an enormous difference. 


It means that each dollar's 


worth of Quaker Oats saves from $7 to $9, used in place of meat. 
It means that eight breakfasts or Quaker Oats cost about the 


same as one meat breakfast. 


Use Quaker Oats liberally in these days to minimize-your food 
cost. It yields 1810 calories per pound, and costs sc per 1000 


cak iT 


It is the greatest food you have. 


the nutrition of round steak. 


Pound for pound -it has twice 


It is delightful food. It adds flavor to your flour foods. Mix 


it 11. 


Quaker Oats 


The Doubly-Delicious Oats 


lor the sake of flavor, ask 
for Quaker Oats. They are 
flaked from queen grains only 
—just the big, rich oats. We 


get but ten es ee from a 
bushel. Quaker Oats—costing 
no extra price—give an added 
delight to your oat foods. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 


Quaker Oats Bread 


1's cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 

1 cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake veast 

cup lukewarm water 

» cups flour 


Mix together Quaker Oats. salt and sugar. 
Pour over two cups of boiling water. Let 
stand until lukewarm. Then add veast 
which has heen dissolved in 4 cup Iluke- 
warm water, then add 5 cups of flour. 


Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let 
rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead 
thoroughly, form into two loaves and put in 
pans. Let rise again and bake about 50 
minutes. If dry veast is used, a sponge 
should be made at night with the liquid, the 
yeast, and a part of the white flour. 


This recipe makes two loaves. 


Quaker Oats Pancakes 

2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 11% cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda dis- 
solved in 2 tablespoons hot water. 1 tea- 
spoon baking powder (mix in the flour). 2 2 
cups sour milk or buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten 
lightly, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 or 2 table- 
spoons melted bu ter (according to the rich- 
bess of the milk). 

Process: Soak Quaker Oats over night in 
milk. In the morning mix and sift flour. 
soda, sugar and salt—add this to Quaker 
Oats mixture—add melted butter: add eggs 
beaten light!v—beat thoroughly and cook as 
griddle cakes. 


Quaker Cats Muffins 


=. cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1%4 cups 
flour. 1 cup sealded milk, 1 egg. 4 level 
teaspoons baking powder, 2 _ tablespoons 
melted butter, 42 teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons 
su 


gar. 
Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let 
stand five minutes: add sugar. salt 
melted butter: sift flour and baking pow- 
der: mix thoroughly and add egg well-beaten. 
take in buttered gem pans. (1981) 
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The Thing 


know he didn’t; it turned out to be a lunch- 
room. There were people on stools, eating 
pie and deughnuts and drinking coffee. We 
' sat down at one of the tables and he ordered 
| something to account for our being there, 
and it stood untouched upon the table; and 
afterwards I remembered every word he said. 
“He said it was a very strange breaking 
up of his life to have gone into the army. 
He said that he had always had to regard 
his life as in a way determined for him in 
advance. He had had to expect to live ina 
certain kind of way and do certain kinds 
of things. But now all those expectations 
had —tumbled down. The plans he had 
made for himself and those other people 
had made for him had all tumbled down. 
He said he didn’t really expect to be killed, 
but he had to take that possibility into 
consideration. He was going across early, 
and naturally the first to go across would 
have the greatest chance of being killed. 
. He sat there, turning and turning 
the full coffee- -cup between his hands, while 
he told me that. 


“ETE said he'd thought of me often since 
I'd gone away; but—but only as a 
girl he used to like. He said he’d never 
thought of me as meaning anything more 
than that to him—not consciously. He. said 
there had always been two kinds of girls 
in the world for him—the kind of girls that 
he might possibly marry and the kind he 
couldn't, and that I had belonged to the 
kind he couldn't. But that since he had 
known he was to go across, he— he had 
stopped feeling there was any such distinc- 
tion. He said, ever since he had known he 
was to go across, he hadn't been able to 
think of any one but me. He said he had 
thought about me all the while. He said 
he knew how queer and silly of him it was 
to come and tell me that; but that he hadn't 
been able to go away without telling me. 
I listened and I was afraid to look at him. 


one that could ever be a part of my life. 
It—it had been so impossible that I should 
ever think of him like that, that—that I 
hadn’t been conscious of it at all. But when 
he spoke like that, I knew it had been the 
same with me. All the time I had been long- 
ing for him, wanting him—unconsciously. 

“All I could think of was that he wa; 
going away; that he might never come back. 
That—that his life, which should have been 
so long and happy, might—might be almost 
over now. That he was giving it for those 
he left behind—those like me. It seemed as 
if he ought to have anything he wanted in 
return for doing that; as if anything any 
one could give him could not be too much. 
And if he wanted me— Oh, I wanted him 
to want me! I wanted him the most of 
anything in the world! I didn't care what 
happened after that!” 

“Was it he or you that proposed that you 
get married?’’ Nichol interposed. 

“There wasn’t any more said about it 
than I have told. We took a cab when we 
got out of that place and went to the city 
' hall and found the license bureau was open. 

A judge in the same building married us. 

Of course I knew, Mr. Nichol, exactly what 
_ it meant. I knew that, if he did live through 

it and come back, anything there was be- 
tween him and me could not go on. His 
family wouldn't ever accept me. I didn't 
* want them to. I knew as well as they did 
that I wasn't the sort of woman he ought 
to have as a wife. I knew that, if he should 
ever come back, he himself probably 
wouldn’t want me then f I had to ac- 
cept those things I felt, when I said 
.good-by to him next day, that I was as 
much a widow as though my husband ac- 
tually was dead. He said he would arrange 
for me to receive part of his pay and some 
other income. I thought it better not to 
tell him that I couldn't take anything like 
that. But it showed me that he meant to 
_ write to me; and—and I began to be afraid 
_ of what I myself might do. I was afraid 
| if I got letters from him I might want it to 
go on so much that I couldn't stop myself. 

. . That was why I moved the day 
after he left, without leaving an address, 
and gave up the place where I worked and 
iound another one. 


ICHOL regarded her, intent and doubt- 
ful. Was she, he asked himself, act- 
ing? Her eyes had filled, and she had had 
difficulty at times in speaking. But he had 
had witnesses in court to whom a lie was 
more the truth than truth was: who had 
‘rept and agonized over their fictions, as 
‘hey would not have done over any actual- 
itv. As he gazed at her, his stare went past 
her into the little dressing-room, whose door 
stood partly open. A wash-stand was near- 
est to the . a tub against the further 
wall: betw@én the two a mirror was” fas- 
tened, and built against the wall below it 
was a dresser. There were only brushes.and 
combs upon the dresser; but he started 
slightly, and his gaze became attentive of 
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that 


(Continued from page 29) 


I had thought of him too; but not as any _ 


Sets Men Free 


them. He looked back then, curiously and 
questioningly-at her. When he spoke, how- 
ever, there was no change in his manner. 

“You have not asked how we obtained 
your address, Mrs. Hollinsworth.”’ 

“IT suppose Lieutenant Enright told you. 
He had promised me he would not tell— 
even Edward!’ 

“He let slip a reference to you, which he 
was afterwards obliged to explain. He made 
Mr. Hollinsworth’s acquaintance day before 
yesterday. It appears that, when Lieuten- 
ant Enright was invalided home from ‘France 
two months ago, your husband asked him 
to try to find you. You had been employed 
as librarian by one of the big public service 
companies; he suspected you would be hold- 
ing a position of the sarhe sort with some 
other company—Lieutenant Enright found 
that to be the case. If your husband had 
ever mentioned that circumstance in his let- 
ters, we should have found you too. Lieu- 
tenant Enright brought a letter to you from 
your husband.” 

“Yes. 

‘Together with another, s separately sealed 
letter which, he told Lieutenant Enright, he 
Was requesting you to open only in the pres- 
ence of his parents and to read aloud to# 
them.” 

She met his look without wavering. ‘Yes, 
Mr. Nichol.” 

“That was at least six weeks ago, Mrs. 
Hollinsworth. Lieutenant Enright supposed 
that of course Mr. Hollinsworth had learned 
the contents of his son’s letter; it was a 
reference he made to it which betrayed the 
letter’s existence. For you never presented 
yourself to one? out your husband’s re- 
quest.’ 

“I could not!” ’ She had flushed. “Why 
should I? He—he has no right to put that 
shame upon me! It is about some settle- 
ment he wants them to make upon me, I 
suppose!” 

“You have the letter still?” 

les,” 


‘“‘Un—unopened, Mrs. Hollinsworth?” 

“Of course. He—he wrote that he had 
faith in me that I wouldn’ t open it except 
before them.”’ 


OR a moment Nichol was silent. ‘Mrs. 

Hollinsworth, part of my mission in 
coming to you to-day was to get posses- 
sion. of that letter... Delivery of it to me 
by you, unopened, was to be an essential 
part of any arrangement I might make with 
you. We do not know what it contains— 
its contents . its remaining in your 
possession might make quite ineffective at 
some future time any present bargain. . . 
But—but I have changed, within the last 
few moments, my opinion as to what ought 
to be done in that matter. I have decided 
that the only right thing for me to do is to 
try to have your husband’s request regard- 
ing it carried out.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“T have decided that I ought to take you 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hollinsworth and have you 
read the letter to them.” 


“I wouldn't go! I couldn’t—! Go to 
those people—!”’ She had stiffened—white 
and startled. 

“With me, Mrs. Hollinsworth.”’ 

“No—no. I... couldn’t . . couldnt! 
If I did they’d only try to shame me—they 
would refuse to see me!” 

“T am Mr. Hollinsworth’s lawyer. He 
has learned, in the years of our connection, 
to put a certain amount of confidence in my 
advice. I can assure you that, if I advise 
this interview, he will agree to it.” 

, no—no 

He was ae her, judicially, specu- 
latively, with absorbed intentness. ‘“‘May I 
ask, Mrs. Hollinsworth,”’ he said _hesitat- 
ingly, “whether there is any reason, known 
to you but unknown to me, which makes it 
impossible for you to go?” 

“T don’t know what you mean. Of course 
it is not impossible for me—”’ 

“Very good,’ he answered with relieved 
catisfaction. ‘There is a train, I know, 
which leaves a few minutes after noon and 
will get us there by four o’clock. It is now 
a quarter after eleven. I have my motor 
below. There is a return train—I have 
taken it sometimes after seeing Mr. Hollins- 
worth. You will be back here not later than 
midnight The only appeal I am go- 
ing to make to you is this: That you know 
within yourself that if you refuse to go with 
me you will be doing wrong. Your husband 
is in France; this request he has made of 
you is perhaps the last request he ever can 
make—” 

“Oh, don’t—don’t! I have thought of all 
that . . . Let me go away. a few mo- 
ments, Mr. Nichol. I will come back, and 
I will tell you then.” 

“Very well.” 

He watched, as she went out the door he 
had come in. He hesitated for an instant, 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Fashion's Pages 


HE new Cheney Silks are ideally 
adapted to the Fall dresses, coats 
and capes. 


Rubaya, the all-silk c'oth in a serge 
weave, looks exactly like fine French 
serge but has all the delightful drap- 
| ing-qualities of silk. 


Satin Barre, another new creation, 
has the high lustre of the famous 
Cheney Satin relieved by a 
twilled thread which makes 
it altogether charming. 


These and other new Cneney 
Silks are now being displayed at 
a | shops of the better sort. 
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ihe Thing that Sets Men Free 


(Continued from page 10U) 


then shrugged as though conquering some 
internal reluctance, and crossed to the little 
dressing-room. He entered it and bent over 
the dresser, opening quickly one drawer 
after another. 
drawers, merely glanced at their contents; 
then he reclosed them all carefully. When 
she returned, he was seated in the chair he 
had occupied before. 
‘sf HAVE decided to go with you, Mr. 
Nichol.” 

He stood waiting, while she put on her 
things. She took a sealed envelope trom 
the table-drawer and put it in her handbag. 
She closed the door behind them, as they 
went out, but he noted that she did not lock 
it. They rolled swiftly to the railway sta- 
tion in the motor. 

He found seats for them aboard the train 
and then excused himeelf. As the train 
started, he returned with some magazines 
and newspapers which he put upon the seat 
beside her. 

“Ive notified Mr. Hollinsworth that we 
are coming,” he told her. “I was able to 
get him on the long distance. He will have 
a motor meet us at the train.” 

She merely nodded in reply to this. He 
took the seat opposite her and, pretending 
to immerse himself in the news pages of the 
morning paper with its huge headlines de- 
ecriptive of the operations of American 
troops in France, he considered doubtfully 
the position in which he found himself. 

Nichol had given legal service to the Hol- 
linsworth-—interests for about fifteen years. 
The family was*of New England descent and 
tradition, and had always had money and 
social position. The perfecting of the Hol- 
linsworth harrow and the Hollinsworth plow 
by the grandfather of the present Hollins- 
worth had been merely incidental in the in- 
crease of their possessions. The present 
Hollinsworth and his wife had spent very 
little of their time in America previous to 
the outbreak of the war, which had com- 
pelled their subsequent residence here. He 
was a reserved and inexpressive man; his 
wife was a verv carefully preserved and 
chilly beauty. Nichol, who knew more about 
them and their affairs than almost any other 
person, had a strong liking for them. He 
felt, however, the impossibility of any com- 
promise between them and the passionate 
girl upon the seat across from him. 

But he was not looking forward to any 
compromise. The chief lesson he had learned 
from life, he was accustomed to remark to 
his intimates, was the bitterness and im- 
placability of family hate. ‘You can com- 
promise,” he had often said, “any difficulty 
between mere enemies, but if the matter con- 
cerns persons connected by marriage or by 
blood, I defy you to effect a compromise. 
The only consistent relations between suc 
persons are purely elemental—they either 
love one another or they hate.’ He had 
seen, very early in his interview with this 
voung Mrs. Hollinsworth, the impossibility 
of affecting with her the arrangement he 
had been instructed to make. He had taken 
advantage of the letter from her husband 
to do what he could. “I will bring them 
together,” he had said to himself, ‘‘and let 
them try to wash their family linen.” 


ET now he was beginning to be rather 
sorry for the ordeal to which he was go- 
ing to subject this girl. He had taken, he 


was conscious, a liking to her. The only 
attribute which Nichol valued in others 


equally with strength was purity; and the 
conviction of her purity had been coming 
to him. He was solicitous over her not eat- 
ing anything when they went together to the 
diner: and, as they approached their des- 
tination, he watched her speculatively. 

But as the train stopped and he crossed 
the station platform with hereto the motor 
which was awaiting them. he assured him- 
self, ““No: she isn’t afraid of coming back 
to this town or—of them.” She sat quietly 
looking out, while they whirled through the 
silent Sunday streets and swung up the 
curved drive to the house. 

Nichol got out and helped her down. The 
maid who admitted them, addressing him 
by name, led them to the library. 

“If you will wait here, Mr. Nichol—Mr. 
and Mrs. Hollinsworth are expecting you 
and will be down in a moment. Mr: Ed- 
ward’s regiment is fighting to-day in 
France.” 

Nichol met young Mrs. Hollinsworth’s 
disturbed gaze as the maid went out. 

“They can’t know that!” she exclaimed. 
“Tt isn’t possible for them to know.” 

“If they believe it, they probably have 
good grounds. They have many friends here 
and abroad in official circles, and the cen- 
sorship is not as strict as it was.” 

She jerked nervously. 

He faced about from her as Mr. and Mrs. 
Hollinsworth came in. They greeted him, 
but gave no greeting to his companion. 
Nichol. familiar with the haunted look otf 
parents whose sons were at the front, was 


He touched nothing in the’ 


startled by their apprehensive tension. 

“This present matter, Mr. Hollinsworth,”’ 
he commenced, “requires very little more 
explanation than I made you over the tele- 
phone. I have been unable to make the ar- 
rangement I hoped to make with this young 
woman. She refuses, among her other re- 
fusals, to give up the letter. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I thought the best thing to do 
Was to bring her here and have her read it.” 

“You were quite right.” 

“It may not contain anything of impor- 
tance; but we shall at least learn what it 
does contain.” 

Nichol set a chair for young Mrs. Hol- 
linsworth with its back to the window. When 
she seated herself, her face was in shadow. 
Hollinsworth and Mrs. Hollinsworth found 
seats. Viola took the letter from her hand- 
bag and tore it open. 
my dear Wife,’ she began to 

read. She choked; then she began 
again, keeping her voice now monotonously 
uninflected. 


“*To my dear Wife and my dear Mother 
and Father: 

**T don't know of course where you are 
reading this, but somewhere the three people 
I care most for in the world are all together. 
I haven't heard from Viola since that day 
in Chicago, and my letters to her have never 
reached her. But if this is being read at 
all, I've got hold of her at last. I've tried 
to tell some of these things to mother, but 
mother has not been willing to try to under- 
stand. So now I’ve come to know that it’s 
no use trying to say them to any one of 
you alone. The only way they can be said 
is to all of you together. 

““*Mother and father, the best thing I 
ever did in my life was when I married 
Viola. I knew it was that when I did it, 
and I’ve known it better ever since. You 
won't try to see Viola as she is. Any dis- 
interested person could tell you. She's got 
everything a woman ought to have. She's 
got courage and determination and faithful- 
ness and sweetness and strength; and on top 
of that she’s got beauty . . .’” 


The hot blood dyed Viola’s face, pulsing 
and flushing angrily. “I don’t wish to go 
on reading this,” she said. 

“We understand you did not know what 
the letter contained,’ Nichol assured her. 

“Will you please go on,” Hollinsworth 
directed evenly. 


“*The very thing Viola has done since 
we were married shows what she is. She 
thought she had made some sort of crazy 
bargain with me, and she has tried at all 
costs to keep it. Mother, you think Viola 
took advantage of me and got me to marry 
her. If there was anybody who took ad- 
vantage I was the one. A man in uniform 
knows he can put it over on a girl—not be- 
cause of the uniform, but because of what it 
means for the man inside it. If he’s rotten 
he puts it over in the wrong way. I’m not 
rotten, but I went to Viola and talked about 
my going across and getting killed maybe, 
until she had to do anything I wanted. So 
if anybody took advantage, it was I.’ ” 

“That is quite true, I think,” Nichol put 
in quietly. 

Hollinsworth’s eyes met those of his wife. 
“Had their lawyer changed sides?” they 
seemed to ask one another. 

“ “IT know what helped mother to bear up 
when I went into the army; she hoped may- 
be Id be stationed a long way from the 
front, a nice, slim young officer, and marry 
a countess who was serving as a Red Cross 
nurse. I’m glad there’s no chance of my 
marrying any countess. As it is, we've got 
too far away from people. That was the 
reason for the trouble about Henry Randall. 
If Henry could have gone and had a talk 
with father after he got to brooding, things 
would have turned out all right. But Henry 
couldn't go and have a talk with father. 
Father would just have looked at him 
through his eye-glasses and turned him over 
to somebody else. That was the trouble too 
about Viola and me. When I was fourteen 
years old I knew that Viola was the right 
person for me, but afterwards I forgot it. 
I’ve only lately come to understand why I 
forgot it. 

““T thought when I went into the army 
I was giving up my freedom. - After that 
my business was to be just to take orders 
and execute them to the top of my ability. 
But the day I went into the army was the 
first day I ever had been free. All my life 
I had been tied hand and_ foot and didn’t 
know it. The reason I didn't know it was 
because I'd always heard the things I was 
tied with called my ‘advantages’. I get 
amazed now sometimes thinking how many 
things there were I couldn’t do, just be- 
cause I was my father’s son. I couldn’t be 
allowed to pick out the wife I wanted, and 
I was born to be the president of the Hol- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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This fist will guide you to the authorized shop in your city 
whose privilege it is to display the new Milgrim Tailleurs. 
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Atlanta, Ga., J. P. Allen & Co. 

Austin, Texas, E. M, Scarbrough & Sons 
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or Soldiers and Satlors in 
Training tn the United States 


DEAN’S LIBERTY BOX will be forwarded to 
any United States Training Camp. Husband, son 
or brother will heartily appreciate the delicious 
treat. Each box contains a generous assortment of 
Dean’s Victory Cakes, including their famous fruit 
cake, sour lemon drops, chocolate tablets for making 
hot chocolate and other “goodies” packed in attractive 


boxes—four sizes, $3.50, $5.00, $7.50 and $10.00. 


628 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Established in 1839 


United States Food Administration 
Licensed Number B-17855 
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The Thing That Sets Men Free 


(Continued from page 102) 


linsworth Implement Company, because my 
family owned stock enough to make me 
that. But the day I went into the army I 
was freed. I thank God for it! For as 
soon as I was free I went straight as a hom- 
ing pigeon to Viola.’ ”’ 


V IOLA’s lip trembled. Her eyes, Nichol 
saw, had filled with tears; there was a 
perplexed and frightened look upon the 
mother’s face, and strain and question in the 
father’s. 


“ ‘Viola, I couldn’t come to you before I 
did. I wish, dear, that had been possible. 
It’s right, I suppose, to take the single men 


for armies. But it’s the men with kids who - 


know what we are really fighting for. To 
see them over here, the little foreign kids, 
helps make it plainer. I wish I could have 
left one of my own like that—to ‘carry 


“IT can’t go on and read this,’ Viola 
broke out. “I would—I would; only I 
cannot!”’ 

“Will you let me read it?’’ Nichol asked. 
He came forward and took the letter from 
er. 


‘“‘*T guess a person has-to go a long way 
off to find out how much he really cares for 
those he leaves. Anyway I never knew till 
now how much I loved you three. I think 
of Viola as she was the day we said good- 
by—in the little round hat she had on and 
with the love shining at me through her 
tears; and I think of mother smiling good- 
by at me in spite of all that I know she 
was feeling; and of father, so true to what 
he believes is right and so very loving under 
his look of calm—I think of you until I 
choke all up.’ ”’ 


“Oh, God!” his father said. “Oh, God!” 
His mother was weeping now without re- 
straint. 

“Is it true,” Viola demanded, “that his 
regiment is fighting to-day? The maid said 
so. But you can’t know that, can you— 
can you?” 

“We have every reason to believe so,’ 
Hollinsworth answered. ‘“‘We had located 
his position in the line very exactly. The 
present push is taking place just there!” 


“I’m getting very close now to what I 
started out to say to you, but first I want 
to tell you about a girl I met in London. 
She and her brother had never been able to 
get along together. There was some ques- 
tion about property that started it: you 
know how some of those English families 
are. They hadn’t spoken to each other for 
some time. Then he went into the army 
and they got reconciled. She said to me, 
“T really felt it quite a bit to lose him. He 
had become the sweetest, generous old dear. 
Going into khaki had changed him from 
what he really was.’ ‘‘No,’’ I told her, ‘‘the 
brother in khaki was the real brother: he'd 
got free of all the little things that bothered 
him, as soon as he knew that he was maybe 
going to die.” 

“When I get to feeling amazed at the 
courage and cheerfulness of the men over 
here—for they are marvelous—I think of 
that. ‘This is the way men really are,” 
I think. They don’t—the men, that is— 
mourn over a fellow when he’s gone. Why 
should they? “Your turn may be the 
next” is at the bottom of all they say and 
do. When you don’t know whether you're 
ever going to see again the fellow you're 
talking with, and sometimes don't even 


know whether you’re going to get to fin- 
ish the sentence you’ve started, you haven't 
got time to go out of your way to act or 
think anything mean. Oh, my dear people, 
Death is the great liberator, which sets men 
free and lets them be the things they really 
are; even its shadow does it. 

‘“*So now I’ve come to what I started 
out to say to you, and I’ve got cold feet 
because I see it is ridiculous. You couldn't 
do what I was going to ask. It isn’t pos- 
sible. But I've thought so much about 
you—— Yourre all together there, you three, 
within touch and speaking distance of each 
other—the people I love best in all the 
world. I was going to ask you to try to 
feel just for a minute or two as if you_all 
three were going to die within the next few 
instants. I know you can’t do it. I know 
that now. It isn’t imagining that can do 
it. It’s just the real thing—the thing itself 
that does it. But if you only could, you'd 
see each other as you really are. Viola, 
you'd see it was only misunderstanding and 
mistake about your father. Father and 
mother, you’d see how fine and wonderful 
Viola really is. It can’t be done like that, 
I know. Oh, how I wish it could! But I 
have written this, and so I’m going to send 
99 


NICHOL'S voice stopped. Viola shook 
and stifled with her sobs. There was 
no other sound in the room for a long min- 
ute. Nichol saw an awakened questioning 
in the parents’ eyes as they gazed at Viola. 

“That is all, Mr. Nichol?” Hollinsworth 
asked at last. 

“That is the end of the letter,’’ Nichol 
answered. “It is not quite all I brought her 
here for.” 

He checked further question, as he re- 
folded the letter and gave it back to Viola. 

“Don’t you think you have been rather ~ 
cruel to him, Mrs. Hollinsworth?”’ he asked. 

“Cruel?” Her look wandered and came 
back to him with sudden comprehension. 
“Cruel? Oh, I didn’t mean to be, but 
I have been! I must write—yes; I must 
write and tell him!” 

“Tell him what?” the mother’s voice 
broke in. 

“IT didn’t know! I didn’t know he wanted 
him, Mr. Nichol!” ; 

“Tell him what, I ask you?”’ 

“About the baby.”’ 

“The baby!—Mr. Nichol, is this so?” 

Nichol nodded gravely. “She had put 
the baby away with some one when she 
learned I was coming. But she had only a 
few minutes. She forgot the little hairbrush 
on the dresser—a brush such as no grown 
person would use. There was baby clothing 
in the dresser drawers. When I understood 
that, I knew I ought to bring her here.”’ 

“You never let him know!”’ 

“T didn’t know he wanted him! I didn't 
know that! I named him after him, but I 
thought of him only as mine—not his; my 
little fatherless son—my little Edward— 
left to me from my single day of marriage. 
I wouldn’t assert that claim on him and 
you! I didn’t mean to let you know... 

“Henry, do you hear this? His child an 
hers!” 

“His son!” 

“Our son’s son!” 

“And our daughter—yes; our daughter!” 

“We must write!” 

“We must all write; at once—at once— 
together. No; we must cable. Time is so 
short for all things now—so very. short. 
We must cable. From his wife and mother 
and his father and—his son. We must 
cable. 


Complete Synopsis of 


Blue-Grass 


HEN Miss Patricia Adair, of Adair- 

ville, Ky., found that Rosemeade, 

the ancestral home in which she 
lived with her grandfather and brother, was 
about to be foreclosed on a mortgage, she 
decided to avert disaster by writing a play 
based on the dramatic experiences of her 
great-grandmother, as detailed in some old 
letters. This she sent to Mr. Godfrey Van- 
deford, a. New York theatrical producer, 
and caught that worthy gentleman at the 
psychological moment. 

Mr. Vandeford had just received a letter 
from Violet Hawtry, the star of several suc- 
cessful musical comedies, in which she asked 
to be released from her contract with him 
in order to go under the management of 
Weiner, one of his most formidable rivals. 
She also urged him to sell to Weiner the 
manuscript of ‘‘The Rosie Posie Girl’, a 
new musical comedy, for which there had 
been the keenest competition among pro- 
ducers and which he had acquired. Incensed 
at the Violet’s ingratitude for the five years 
that he had spent building her up into a 
star, Vandeford decided that she should be 
humbled by one good—but inexpensive— 


and Broadway 


failure: He would put her into the play that 
happened to arrive at the same time as her 
letter. He inquired the title of the play, 
learned from Adolph Meyers, his reader, 
that it was ‘‘The Renunciation of Rosalind’, 
promptly rechristened it ‘““The Purple Slip- 
per’ and, without so much as reading a line 
of it, ordered Meyers to negotiate with the 
author and to begin its casting. 

From now on events moved rapidly for 
“The Purple Slipper’. Miss Adair, on 
hearing that her play had been accepted, 
at once set out for New York, where her 
arrival completely changed all of Vande- 
ford’s plans. Captivated by her charms, he 
decided that the play must be made a suc- 
cess. Forthwith he placed the manuscript 
in the hands of a “play doctor’ to be re- 
written in a more salacious and popular 
vein. 

Dennis Farraday, intimate friend of the 
producer, demanded a partnership in the 
production of the play, and, when Mr. Van- 
deford was suddenly called away while they 
were engaging actors, he proceeded to hire 
the woman support, Miss Mildred Lindsey, 
an experienced actress who was stranded. 


The fourth instalment of this serial appears on page 36 of this issue. 
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Front lace ana back lace 


KABO 


“LIVE MODEL” CORSETS AND BRASSIERES 


are indispensable to your youth- 
ful appearance and working com- 
fort. The high quality and low 
prices are faithfully maintained. 


Kabo Corset Co. . New York Chicago San Francisco 
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the drapery fabric, wonderful 


When used for your hangings creates that intangible at- 
mosphere that changes a house into a real home. Its cob- 
webby texture and artistic designs will blend into your 
general color scheme. You can have such hangings and 
know they will impart a distinctive beauty if you buy 


**KAPOCK” Drapery Fabrics. 


Request your dealer to write us for free 


“KAPOCK SKETCH - BOOK 


giving practical suggestions for your home 


Look tor basting thread trade mark in the selvage which 
identifies genuine “Kapock Fabrics 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The NESTLE 
Permanent Hair Wave 


Recent patent proceedings in the Law-courts have 
demonstrated that no other but the patented Nestle 
processes use steam alone for permanent waving. The 
human hair has suffered a great deal by the injudicious 
use of chemicals applied to the hair by means of tiannel 
bandages, or “steam-pads.” 

The public shouid absolutely object to anything but the pure 
Nestlé processes. Your hairdresser may tell you that he, too, 
has a steaming process why then does he use these chemicals 
on the hair? 

Where no Nestlé-waver is available our home-outht should 
be used. Its price is fifteen dollars, and over 4000 are in family 


> 

THE NESTOL COMB 

This excellent water- waving device—a Nestlé Invention is Fa 

bought on sight. It is so simple and appealing in its way that 

ladies take a natural liking to it. No hair with the slightest S 


tendency to curl or wave naturally should be handled other 
than by “water’-waving. Price $2 and $2.50. (4 and 5 inch.) 
Illustrated booklet free. 


C. NESTLE CO. new vos 


Original Inventors of Permanent Waving Telephone Plaza 6541 


Waken at your best 
from deep tranquil sleep 


HERE is one mattress which is designed and 
made solely for the purpose of helping you 
to enjoy a sweet, deep sleep. It is the popular 


WiLSON’S 


“RESTGOOD” 


SANITARY CURLED HAIR MATTRESS 


Filled with resilient curled hair, treated 


by our exclusive process, the “Restgood” 

Mattress actually re Le your weary muscles and 
nerves and mind—assisting nature to restore your 
fitness. Ask your dealer to show you the * ‘Rest- 
good.’ If he does not handle it, please write us 
for information and interesting booklet. Address 


Dept. H.B.-10. 


CHICAGO 


Makers of ‘‘Restgood’’ army and camp 
equipment; write for booklet 
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Man 


Whom Children Like 


Everybody likes him. 


Men of different sort all 
envy him, deep down. 


We take him as the nat- 
ural sort, the human sort 
of man. 

He wins the world by 
laughter. Life is play— 
work an interesting game. 

He treats trouble like a 
pal. Difficulty is but in- 


spiration to him. Clouds 
are simply sunshades to be 
lifted. He's an optimist. 

What a percentage of 
successful men are like 
him. Most big men now- 
adays, in natural pose, are 
laughing. 

For this is all a sign of 
fitness. Cheerful men are 
well men—men who keep 
in shape. 


See What Bran Does 


Grouches are in large part 
caused by constipation. So are 
blue days, dull days, head- 
aches—all depressing things. 

Clogged-up poisoned §sys- 
tems constantly destroy the 
energies of millions. 

Bran is Nature's laxative— 
the ideal inner cleanser. 

Nearly everybody needs it, 
but inactive people most. 

Most folks who omit it must 
take drugs. They await ex- 
treme conditions, then relieve 
them in some artificial way. 

That is but a makeshift. The 
right plan is a bran-mixed diet, 
to keep things always right. 
Your doctor will confirm this. 


Now a Dainty 


Bran food used to mean 
clear bran. But doctors found 
that people quit it, despite its 
good effects. Now, by their 
urging, we have made a morn- 
ing dainty, rich in bran. It is 
a combination of flavory cereal 
flakes—a unique, delicious 
dish. 

The bran is in flake form to 
be extra-effective, and is hid- 
den in those flakes. 

This ideal bran food is 
called Pettijohn’s. Everybody 
likes it. To all it means a 
better breakfast and a better 


day. 


A Flaked Cereal Dainty 
80% Wheat Product Including the Bran— 20% Oats 


A breakfast dainty whose 
flavory flakes hide 20 per cent 


unground bran. 


Pettijohn’s Flour—75 percent 


Government Standard flour 
with 25 per cent bran flakes. 

Use like Graham flour in 
any recipe. 


Both Sold in Packages Only 


(1987) 
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(Continued from page 43) 


would class day be better? You'll take 
your bachelor’s degree this June, I presume, 
since you'll have finished the required num- 
ber of courses. That will leave you free 
to go back next year for an A. M. or not, 
as you prefer. An engaged man, you 
know—’’ She smiled, significantly. “Es- 
pecially with that New York opening.” 

Much as he liked to think of himself as 
a mature man, he was appalled by her air 
of rushing him into life—and out of her 
life. Why, he wouldn’t be twenty-one till 
the fall. He felt rather like a small child 
who suddenly finds a new baby cozily en- 
sconced in his crib. His intense unwilling- 
ness to confess about that dreadful engage- 
ment was nothing in comparison. 

“Why—” he stammered. 

She swept fluently on. ‘I was so relieved 
not to hear any more about that Laura 
Spencer. No doubt she’s a very charming 
girl, but she’s been spoiled. Oh, utterly. 
Too much money, and too young. Frances 
was always the girl for you. 
maturity—”’ (Frances was a_ responsible 
twenty-two, and, with her height and bru- 
nette coloring, looked several years older.) 
“Besides, an engaged man has obligations. 
It's all very well for girls to give their 
word, and then back and fill. A man’s sup- 
posed to have made up his mind for good 
and all before he’s made the first move in 


the game.” 
Laura Spencer! Why, that was way 
back in the winter! If she only knew all 


that had happened since! 


HE paused an instant, but Phillip main- 

tained a horrified silence. It was all so 
much worse than she dreamed that he didn’t 
know where to begin. 

“I know some mothers hold their sons 
back,’ she went on, confidently. ‘I believe 
in a man’s marrying whenever he falls in 
love.” (There was no doubt but that he 
had fallen in love—tempestuously. But 
how could a man marry every time he fell 
in love?) 

“Whether at nineteen or ninety.” She 
smiled at the incongruity of the pictures 
suggested by her words. ‘We're not poor; 
I can make you an excellent allowance. 
And you couldn’t better the opportunities 
of that New York position. Not if you 
waited till you were thirty. And so long 
as the girl’s the very one I’d have chosen 
for you myself—a girl with whom any 
mother would feel her son’s happiness to be 
safe—’’ Her slim white hand played about 


-the gold bells of the jonquils on the table. 


“I’m so relieved nothing about Laura Spen- 
cer seems to have reached Frances. I was 
sure that was merely a momentary mis- 
take.’ The glance she tossed him held an un- 
fortunate hint of disciplinary interrogation. 

It goaded him to blunt, husky speech. 
“It hasn’t lasted.”’ ; 

“Ah! You're extremely fortunate, Phil- 
lip. In more ways than one. There's some- 
thing about a man’s first love, especially if 
it’s a worthy love—some very special, pro- 
tective quality. If he remains true to it, 
it’s a force for good all his life long. For 
stability, for loyalty, for single-hearted- 
ness.”” Her musical voice dropped rever- 
ently. ‘The fact that he finds he can be 
false to it—'’ She seemed almost to be 
talking to herself, her tone was so subdued. 
“I’m sorry for any man who discovers in 
himself that capacity.” 

Phillip was appalled. Sane as he had al- 
ways been in regard to his numerous short- 
comings, frankly outspoken as they had 
been even on topics seldom in vogue be- 
tween mother and son, he saw she had ut- 
terly failed to understand him. She had no 
conception whatever of his real nature. In 
this last crowded year, he had come to 
know himself so well that he had. felt sure 
that all these developments, partaking as 
they did of the nature of disclosures, if not 
positively betrayals, could not have escaped 
her: that she would -meet him, in some 
sense, prepared. Regretful and reproving 
enough, but not unprepared. 

He cleared his throat, manfully. “Oh, I 
don’t know about all that, mother. Aren't 
you taking a fellow’s first fancies too seri- 
ously? A man’s sure to have a few flurries 
—a false alarm or two; if he’s not abso- 
lutely a dead one.’’ Even as he spoke, he 
had an uneasy recollection of the insistent 
‘masterfulness with which he had laid siege 
to Frances’s heart. Nothing of a first flurry 
about that, he thought grimly. Of the feel- 
ings that had actuated him, the fire and 
longing, he had less than no .remembrance. 

“Flurries?”’ she returned, blankly. He 
could.see she, too, was thinking of those un- 
fortunate davs. She was also thinking that 
Frances, reserved and slow to respond at 
first, had finished by showing a devotion 
of which few young girls were capable. 


Character, 


Even as she stared at him, penetratingly, 
he knew it would not be necessary for him 
to amplify his first statement... His mother 
had never needed to have her i's dotted, her 
t’s crossed. 

After a full minute, she spoke again. 
‘You've changed,” she said, simply. 

In the face of her evident horror, he did 
not seize this opportunity for extenuation. 
“No, mothér,”’ he replied, firmly, for, aside 
from the occasions on which sex clouded his 


directness, he was honest enough. “I’m 
afraid not. It’s just that you didn’t know 
me before.” 


T was hard to face it out. She looked 
like one who had, spiritually, received a 
mortal hurt. Her dark eyes dilated, she 
whitened to the lips. And she continued to 
stare deep into his eyes, as if to plumb the 
secret depths of his being. The whole thing 
was, patently, such a cruel experience for 
her that he w. omed the sharpness of his 
own pangs. -He had never been really 
ashamed before. Yet he knew in his heart 
there was no turning back. 

Yet why should she feel his defection to 
be such a blot on the day? It was not as 
if he had really done anything dishonorable. 
He had merely changed his mind. How 
was he to blame for that? 

What did she know of men, and a man’s 
world? She had married much younger 
than he was now, and had spent the rest of 
her youth in his nursery. What could she 
possibly know, sheltered, cloistered almost, 
as she had been? Sentimental, idealistic, 
wrapped up in his father’s memory— 

But here was this new man, now. She 
need not vaunt her fidelity to him! His 
father had filled her life, given’ her a son 
to love as she had loved him, yet she could 
forget him. He felt there was no possible 
comparison between him, as far as con- 
stancy was concerned. He had merely 
kissed a few girls, passed a careless arm 
about a few slender figures. Yet here she 
was, looking as if the bottom had dropped 
out of the universe; as if, indeed, some ex- 
tremity of anguish were upon her. 

His patience broke suddenly. 

“What about this Bridges, mater?” His 
voice held the classic note of rallying in- 
sinuation. “It seems to me that you, too, 
have been permitting yourself a little di- 
version.’ He lit his cigarette with his best 
man-of-the-world manner, looking twenty- 
five at the very least... ‘“‘How about it?” 

She did not stir in her chair, her glance 
did not waver. Every line of her face was 
inscrutable, every tone of her voice mag- 
nificently self-assured. “Nonsense. You 
don’t know what you're talking about.”’ 

He flushed, like a man who has voiced an 
unworthy thought, or a small boy chidden 
for some questionable bit of mischief. Yet 
he had been sure enough. 

She went on swiftly. ‘Have you broken 
with Frances—or given her pretexts for 
breaking? Laura Spencer—"’ 

He interrupted sulkily. ‘She 
pretexts. Or else she doesn’t recognize a 
pretext when she sees one. And it isn’t 
Laura Spencer now.” 

She made an inarticulate exclamation and 
pressed her clenched hand to her flaming 
cheek. ‘‘Not—’’ She broke off. She was 
never given to the obvious. 


E threw his knee over the arm of his 
chair carelessly, and smiled in a way 
that was almost insupportably jocose and 
knowing. ‘Oh, Laura was way back some- 
where in the winter, mother.’’ For his part, 
he thought the only possible mercy lay in 
perfect frankness—getting the worst over. 
She drew her chair up to the table a little, 
so that she had the air of looking at him 
across a desk. He, of course, was the man 
on the wrong side of the desk, the sub- 
ordinate. This impression made him puff 
smoke-rings all the more defiantly. She 
had always hated his smoking in the living- 
room unless the windows were open. 

“And the third girl?’’ she demanded, 
quite with the manner of an expert statis- 
tician. It infuriated him, that manner of 
hers. He'd not have his affairs noted down 
and classified. 

I’m afraid it's no longer a question of 
the third girl,’ he returned, with insolent 
self-possession. “It must be the fifth or 
sixth girl by now, or, more accurately, no 
girl at all. Ive no desire to tie myself 
down just yet. Am I interfering with your 
plans—inconveniencing you? I shouldn’t 
wish to do that.” 

She suddenly lowered her lids over the 
flame of her eyes. The movement was, 
somehow, in the nature of a precaution. 

“T see.’ Her low, rich voice had almost 
its: natural tone. “And Frances? You’d 

(Continued on page 108) 
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MATERNITY 


Becoming Clothes 
You Love to Wear 


I’xpectant mothers may be so 
becomingly dressed, in de- 
signs that so cleverly conceal 
the condition, that social life 
may be enjoyed almost to the 
day of the baby’s birth. 


asnions 

| That do not betray their 
purpose and expand au- 
tomatically with figure. 
Patented adjustments in- 
sure even hang at all 
times. 


Illustrated 


Fashionable figure-con- 
cealing maternity dress, 
of finest quality Nlen’s 
Near Serge, sou- 
tach braid em- 
broidery, front 
and back. 


Four Stores 
Mail Service Too 


“STYLISH APPAREL 
FOR MOTHERS-TO- 
BE’’—our new Fall cat- 
alogue, sent on request 
to Dep't. -H-4, New 
York address. 


San Francisco 


lor the convenience of 
our patrons residing in 
San Francisco and near- 
.by cities, we have ar- 
ranged wit 


I. Magnin & Co. 


of San Francisco—-to carry a full line of the 
lane Bryant Maternity Apparel. 


Lane Bryant 
21-23 West 38th Street, New York 


Detroit Chicago 
255 Woodward Ave. 17N. State Street 
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The PERFUME of 
| Elusive.never obtrusive. 
it refines the toilet 
and defines the 
gentlewoman 


4 15 cents brings a dainty 
° BEAUTY BOX with generous 

samples of AZUREA Face Powder 
Sachet Powder and Perfume 


Samples to Canada Prohibited 
by Canadian Government 


paris L.T. PIV &R France 


CHAS. BAEZ Sole Agent for U.S.and Canada 
Dept. 24 East 22d. Street New York City 


Wrinkles 
Thousands have success- 
fully used this formula to 


», remove traces of age, ill- 
o ness or worry: | oz. of pure 


7 Powdered 
SAXOLITE @ 


dissolved in '4 pt. witch hazel; use as 

a face wash. e effect is almost 

[magical. Deepest wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, as well as finest lines, completely 


and quickly vanish. Face becomes firm, 
oth fresh, and you look years 


ounger. No_harm to tenderest skin. 
t genuine Saxolite (powdered) at any 
drug or department store. 
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Brown and Black Norwegian Grain, Brown Russia and Black Calfskin 


Style is always a first considera- 


tion in Hanan shoes; but it is 
never permitted to detract 


from the quality and fit for— 


Good Shoes are an Economy 


HANAN & JON 


NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 


CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
MILNVAUK EF. 
ST. LOUIS 


{ For 63 yearr Albrecht furs have 


Reo Trade Mark, S Pat Office 


erful value 


are wond 


not been cheapened — 
and price advances have 


Ln 
wear — and alone has the 


Ventilr 


A soft, ventilating section re- 
places the grating steel along 
_ the spine—and infront backs 


up the lacers — prevents | 
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Prices $3.00 to $30.00 


Wanamaker Downstairs 


Catalog of Fall Styles with local dealers’ names gladly mailedonre- —- 
in of and over can Secure 


names by telephoning Buyers 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET CO. 


114-132 Union Street 


sures perfect fit and long | 


BACK AND FRONT SHIELD | 


ToBook sf Furs 


Mailed On Request 


Discount Until Novl0:: 


To secure early orders we will 
f continue our Summer discount 
» of 10% from catalog prices. 
until November lOth — This 
saving werrants buying now. 
Hummel of prudent women the world 
over annually iake advantage of this great 
Poses saving method of buying their 


furs 
Prompt action gets you 
| this reduction 
Albrecht furs are style cri— 
terion in the world of fashion: 
The distinction that marke these 
exclusive models, proclaims 
them the work of master 
}furriers 


Albrecht Furs 


maintained their leadership in 
quality-style and smartness 


Supreme In Quality 


We buy skins direct from the 
trappers~~the very finest 
of their offerings : 


Our'money back 
plan insures 
satisfaction 


Albrecht Fur fects and Fashions 
-the most complete Fur book in 
print —From it you can learn 
-TheTruth about Furre 
- How Furs are made and graded 


-How To Distinguish Fur Quality 

- How To Detect Imitations 

- What Furs Wear Best 

-FurTrade Names and Common 
English Names— ~~ 

-Color Effects and Textures of Furs 

-Latest correct Fur Styles 

Wewill gladly mail you a copy of this valuable 

book.Send 3*postage now. The edition is lirmted. 


E.Albrecht & Son. 


Saint Paul_Dept-G-1 Minnesota 
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‘wonde fully durable! 


VAN RAALTE 
UNDERWEAR 
‘HE ‘superior’ feel of 
their pure glove silk 


makes them delightfully 
luxurious,andtheirsuperb 
quality withstands long 
|. wear and many launder- 

Pe Ings. | 

“Asto style, all Van Raalte 

Silk Underwearisexquisite 


‘their bniching 


and shapeliness will last as 
Jong as the garment.” 
Sold at all good shops. 


Niagara Silk Mills, Fifth Ave. at 16th Street, N. Y. C. 
: Makers of Van Raalie “Niagara Maid” Silk Gloves and Silk Hosiery 
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(Continued from page 


like my assistance in clearing up that— 


misunderstanding. In clearing it away, I 
mean. You desire to start again, unencum- 


bered.’ Her statement was too positive to 
require corroboration. 

How infallibly she caught you out! He 
could almost find it in his heart to hate her 
for her skill in reading him, for putting her 
finger on the weak spot. That was; the one 
thing he'd really reproached himself with— 
that running to her to help let him out 
with Frances. But then, she khew more 
about women than he did, just as he knew 
more about men. She could show him how 
to gain his ends in the easiest, kindest way. 
Couldn’t she see he meant to be kind? 

“Ill think it over, Phillip. Ill let you 
know what you are to do.” Her accent 
was one of dismissal. 

Phillip rose immediately. ‘Thanks so 
much, mother,” he rejoined, cheerfully. 

Perhaps, after all, she was going to see 
the thing rationally. She'd never failed him 
vet, and he'd been in some tight corners. 
He stole a swift glance at her, his heart 
swelling suddenly with an unaccountable 
access of gratitude and tenderness. Say 
what you would, she was the best mother 
a fellow ever had. 

He went straight to his own room. It 
was still early, but there was nothing inter- 
esting to do. He'd spoiled their evening to- 
gether, and, as he now for the first time 
became aware, he was a bit let down after 
the strain of the last weeks, the difficulty of 
this interview, to-day’s anxiety regarding 
his mother’s affairs. He decided to write 
a few letters—it wouldn't do any harm to 
send a greeting to Betty, now that things 
were beginning to clear up for him—she was 
a cute kid, and had a way with her even 
at seventeen; to smoke a quieting pipe, un- 
pack a bit, and turn in early. The morrow 
would bring its own anxieties. He fell 
asleep almost as soon as his head touched 
the pillow. Gee! what a good bed was his 
last conscious thought. 


EANWHILE, unseen by Phillip, his 
mother sat long at her desk. Julia, 
mindful of other disquieting homecomings 
of the son of the house, tried unobtrusively 
to minister to her adored mistress, mending 
the fire, tempering the lights, offering a 
wrap against the growing chill of the eve- 
ning. 
“Mr. Phillip’s gone to bed, ma’am,” she 


ventured at length, more to break the omi- “father’s boy. 


nous silence than for any other reason. 

Her mistress looked up from the book 
that lay open before her. ‘He’s had a long 
day, Julia. You needn’t wait up either. 
I'll put the chain on the door.”’- 

When the house was perfectly still, Phil- 
lip’s mother closed and replaced her unread 
book methodically. Almost at the same 
moment, the telephone called. She picked 
up the instrument with steady hands. 

“Ves,” she said in a low voice. ‘Fred- 
erick?”’ 

What spiritual renewal 
heartiness of his reply! 

“IT thought Id call up to say good-night. 
Did you tell the boy?’ 


“No? W hy, Helena! I understood—”’ 
There came a genial chuckle. “I bet.you're 
afraid to tell him! Want me to take him 
in hand?” 

“Frederick—” She glanced at the 
eled watch on her white wrist. ‘You'd bet- 
ter run over a minute. I must see you to- 
night.” 

“Why— What’s happened, 
Then, with characteristic decision: 
right over.” 

“I'll put up the latch. Come right into 
the living- room, Frederick.” 

“T'll come.’ 

In a very few minutes, she caught the 
shadow of his tall figure in the ‘doorway. 
Her eyes leapt to his, but she did not go 
to meet him. 

“Helena!” 

She knew from his tone that her aspect 
had shocked him. But what did beauty 
matter now? 

He came forward, 
pletely. ‘“‘What’s happened? 
I can do.” 

She clung to him a moment, with a little 
inarticulate cry of appeal, hiding her face 
in his coat. Then she gently thrust him 
away. 

She indicated Phillip’s big chair. 
here, Frederick.” 
“Wait, you're cold. 
log.” 
The next minute he was sitting opposite, 
stretching an arm across the table to close 
a warm hand over hers by way of support 
and reassurance. 

“Well; now. Has the kid come a crop- 
per? Kids will. you know. Let’s see if 
we can’t straighten it out. I was a boy once 
myself. you know.” His heavy hand closed 
warm and tight on hers. “But I hadn't a 
mother like vou, my dear.’ Then, with al- 


in the warm 


my dear?” 
“I'll be 


offering himself com- 
Tell me what 


I'll throw on another 
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most childish entreaty: “Don't look like 
that, Helena. I can't bear it.’ 


HE smiled, resolutely, with sorry effect. 

For the first time, tears welled up in her 
eyes. 

“I’ve made a mistake, Frederick. We 
can't marry. Not for some time, if at all. 
I’m so sorry; for I think I could have made 
you happy.’ She drew a long sigh. “I'm 
giving you back your freedom, Frederick.” 

He burst into speech. ‘But, Helena— 
you can’t expect me—”’ 

He stopped a minute, then continued, all 
the disciplined patience of a well-fought life 
in his quiet voice, in his tortured smile. 
“You must tell me everything. Helena. 
We can’t give each other up like this. 
If it’s anything that can be helped by ad- 
vice; or regulation, or-—-money— You don't 
expect me to stand aside when you're in 
trouble—you and the boy? You've got to 
let me help 

“It’s only by standing aside that vou can 
help.” 

“Helena! What do you mean?” 

She shook her head. “I can't explain, 
Frederick.” , 

“You've no right to refuse.’ His voice 
was like a rapier, sheathed... “You must 
give me some idea.” 

She looked down at her folded hands. 
“It’s something I’ve let myself in for, Fred- 
erick: something I stand committed to. I’ve 
got to see it through.” 


“Well see it through together — all 


three.’ Reassuringly, his warm hand 
pressed hers which were so cold. 
“No.” She smiled wanly.. “The very 


fact that you exist—for me; the fact that 
2 ve ventured to enter into any relation with 

‘ou—’ 

“You'll have to be more explicit.” 

She managed to lift her eves to his. What 
she read there convinced her that no secret 
of hers, however jealously guarded, was 
now hers alone. 

She clasped her hands. “You see—from 
the time Phillip was a child, I arranged a 
scheme of life for myself and him, a very 
special tradition. I had reason. I was de- 
whatever the cost to.me, that my 
y—”’ 

‘Remember he 7s your boy, Helena. Give 
him credit for the instincts he must have 
inherited from you. 

“From the very first, he was more his 
He is all his father’s boy, 
now. I think he will be so all the time he 
is young.” 

Bridges withdrew his hand from hers and 
shaded his eyes as if the light dazzled him. 
‘And this tradition, Helena?” 

She sprang up, as if throwing off long- 
accustomed shackles of silence and_ re- 
straint, and stepped quickly to the hearth. 
With her arm along the mantel, she stood— 
her face partly turned away, the pure curve 
of her cheek outlined against the glow of 
the blaze. 
Speech burst from her, as water from a 
fountain suddenly unsealed. Her voice, low 
and tense, held a quality of revolt and bit- 
terness beyond belief. 


HE tradition of his father’s flawless 

perfection. I've made of Phillip a 
shrine for his father’s memory; of myself, 
if vou like, a sacrifice for that altar. You 
know what happens to the character of a 
boy whose father is known not to have 
measured up to merely ordinary require- 
ments—what a general loosening and coars- 
ening, what a lowering of standards. The 
very young are so terribly plastic—for evil. 
And when a man has broken every law, ex- 
emplified in his own life everything sordid 
and horrible For a moment she buried 
her face in her outstretched arm. Then, lift- 
ing her head, she swept on: 

“[ haven't told you much about Roger 
Latham. You know I took Phillip away, 
just as soon as I saw I could do no good 
by standing by. I should have had to take 
him away soon, anyway. My father took 
care of us—handled /im when: he came for 

‘ money—bought him off again and again, so 
people shouldn't know. When father died 


suddenly, and I had my own money, I trav- 
eled about, tried to cover our trail, but he 
continued to find us out. 

“And I—he had me, of course. Phillip, 


vou see, thought his father was dead, and 
Roger Latham knew he'd only to threaten 
introducing himself. He knew I'd never 
let him do that while I'd a penny left,’ for, 
by this time, his life was horribly evident 
in his face. Evident, too, the fact that his 
life was not to he a long one. And Phillip 
was eight or nine by now, and quick as - 
wink. He showed more evidences of 
father, too, vear by 
indolence, irresponsibility. That tradition 
had to hold. 

“At last—I had quite a good deal of 
money by that time, and I was older—lI 
succeeded in making better arrangements 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The Splendid Legend 


(Continued from page 100) 


like my assistance in clearing up that— 
misunderstanding. In clearing it away, 
mean. You desire to start again, unencum- 
bered.” Her statement was too positive to 
require corroboration, 

How infallibly she caught you out! He 
could almost find it in his heart to hate her 
for her skill in reading him, for putting her 
finger on the weak spot. That wa; the one 
thing he'd really reproached himself with—— 
that running to her to help let him out 
with Frances. But then, she knew more 
about women than he did, just as he knew 
more about men: She could show him how 
to gain his ends in the easiest, kindest way. 
Couldn’t she see he meant to be kind? 

“I'll think it over, Phillip. Ul let you 
know what you are to do.’ Her accent 
was one of dismissal. 

Phillip rose immediately. ‘Thanks so 
much, mother,” he rejoined, cheerfully. 

Perhaps, after all, 
the thing rationally. She'd never failed him 
vet, and he'd been in some tight corners. 
He stole a swift glance at her, his heart 
swelling suddenly with an unaccountable 
access “of gratitude and tenderness. Say 
what you would, she was the best mother 
a fellow ever had. 

He went straight to his own room. It 
was still early, but there was nothing inter- 
esting to do. He'd spoiled their evening to- 
gether, and, as he now for the first time 
became aware, he was a bit let down after 
the strain of the last weeks, the difficulty of 
this interview, to-day’s anxiety regarding 
his mother’s affairs. - He decided to write 
a few letters—it wouldn't do any harm to 
send a greeting to Betty, now that things 
were beginning to clear up for him—she was 
a cute kid, and had a way with her even 
at seventeen: to smoke a quieting pipe, un- 
pack a bit, and turn in early. The morrow 
would bring its own anxieties. He fell 
asleep almost as soon as his head touched 
the pillow. Gee! what a good bed was his 
last conscious thought. 


EANWHILE, unseen by Phillip, his 

mother sat long at her desk. Julia, 
mindful of other disquieting homecomings 
of the son of the house, tried unobtrusively 
to minister to her adored mistress, mending 
the fire, tempering the. lights, offering a 
wrap against the growing chill of the eve- 
ning. 

“Mr. Phillip’s gone to bed, ma'am,” she 
ventured at length, more to break the omi- 
nous silence than for any other reason. 

Her mistress looked up from the book 
that lay open before her. ‘‘He’s had a long 
day, Julia. You needn’t wait up either. 
I'll put the chain on the door.” 

When the house was perfectly still, Phil- 


“ lip’s mother closed and replaced her unread 


book methodically. Almost at the same 
moment, the telephone called. She picked 
up the instrument with steady hands. 

“Ves,”’? she said in a low voice. 
erick?” 

What spiritual renewal in the warm 
heartiness of his reply! 

“T thought I'd call up to say good-night. 
Did you tell the boy? 


“No? Why, Helena! I understood—” 
There came a genial chuckle. ‘I bet you're 
afraid to tell him! Want me to take him 
in hand?” 

“Frederick—”’ She glanced at the jew- 
eled watch on her white wrist. ‘You'd bet- 
ter run over a minute. I must see you to- 
night.” 

“Why—- What’s happened, my dear?” 
Then, with characteristic decision: “Ill be 
right over.” 

“I'll put up the latch. Come right into 
the living- -room, Frederick.” 

“T'll come.’ 

In a very few minutes, she caught the 
shadow of his tall figure in the doorway. 
Her eves leapt to his, but she did not go 
to meet him. 

“Helena!” 

She knew from his tone that her aspect 
had shocked him. But what did beauty 
matter now? 

He came forward, offering himself com- 
pletely. ‘“What’s happened? Tell me what 
I can do.” 

She clung to him a moment, with a little 
inarticulate cry of appeal, hiding her face 
in his coat. Then she gently thrust him 
away. 

She indicated Phillip’s big chair. “Sit 
here, Frederick.” 

“W ait, you're cold. 
lo 

‘The next minute he was sitting opposite, 
stretching an arm across the table to close 
a warm hand over hers by way of support 
and reassurance. 

“Well, now. Has the kid come a crop- 
per? Kids will. you know. Let’s see if 
we can’t straighten it out. I was a boy once 
myself, you know.’ His heavy hand closed 
warm and tight on hers. “But I hadn't a 
mother like vou, my dear.’”’ Then, with al- 
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she was going to see 


“Fred-_ 


most childish entreaty: “Don't look like 
that, Helena. I can't bear it.’ 


HE smiled, resolutely, with sorry effect. 
For the first time, tears welled up in her 
eyes. 

“I’ve made a mistake, Frederick. We 
can't marry. Not for some time, if at all. 
I’m so sorry; for I think I could have made 
you happy.” She drew a long sigh. “I’m 
siving you back your freedom, Frederick.” 

He burst into speech. “But, Helena-- 
you can't expect me—”’ 

He stopped a minute, then continued, all 
the disciplined patience of a well-fought life 
it his quiet voice, in his tortured smile. 
“You must tell me everything. Helena. 
We can’t give each other up like this. 
If its any thing that can be helped by ad- 
vice, or regulation, or—money— You don't 
expect me to stand aside when you're in 
trouble—you and the boy? You've got to 
let me help.” 

“It’s only by standing aside that you can 
help.” 

“Helena! What do you mean?” 

She shook her head. “I can’t explain, 
Frederick.” 

“You've no right to refuse.’ His voice 
was like a rapier, sheathed. “You must 
give me some idea.” 

She looked down at her folded hands. 
“It’s something I've let myself in for, Fred- 
erick: something I stand committed to. Ive 
got to see it through.” 

“Well see it through together — all 
Reassuringly, his warm hand 
pressed hers which were so cold. 

“No.” She smiled wanly. “The very 
fact that you exist—for me; the: fact that 
I've ventured to enter into any relation with 
you—”’ 

“You'll have to be more explicit.” 

She managed to lift her eyes to his. What 
she read there convinced her that no secret 
of hers, however jealously guarded, was 
now hers alone. 

She clasped her hands. ‘You see—from 
the time Phillip was a child, I arranged a 
scheme of life for myself and him, a very 
special tradition. I had reason. I was de- 
termined, whatever the cost to me, that my 
boy—”’ 3 

‘Remember he 7s your boy, Helena. Give 
him credit for the instincts he must have 
inherited from you.” 

“From the very first, he was more his 
father’s boy. He is all his father’s boy, 
now. I think he will be so all the time he 
is young.” 

Bridges withdrew his hand from hers and 


‘shaded his eves as if the light dazzled him. 


“And this tradition, Helena?’ 

She sprang up, as if throwing off long- 
accustomed shackles of silence and_ re- 
straint, and stepped quickly to the hearth. 
With her arm along the mantel, she stood— 
her face partly turned away, the pure curve 
of her cheek outlined against the glow of 
the fire—looking down into the blaze. 
Speech burst from her, as water from a 
fountain suddenly unsealed. Her voice, low 
and tense, held a quality of revolt and bit- 
terness beyond belief. 


HE tradition of his father’s flawless 

perfection. I've made of Phillip a 
shrine for his father’s memory; of myself, 
if vou like, a sacrifice for that altar. You 
know what happens to the character of a 
boy whose father is known not to have 
measured up to merely ordinary require- 
ments—what a general loosening and coars- 
ening, what a lowering of standards. The 
very young are so terribly plastic—for evil. 
And when a man has broken every law, ex- 
emplified in his own life everything sordid 
and horrible For a moment she buried 
her face in her outstretched arm. Then, lift- 
ing her head, she swept on: 

“T haven't told you much about Roger 
Latham. You know I took Phillip away, 
just as soon as I saw I could do no good 
by standing by. I should have had to take 
him away soon, anyway. My father took 
care of us—handled /im when he came for 
money—bought him off again and again, so 
people shouldn't know. When father died 
suddenly, and I had my own money, I trav- 
eled about, tried to cover our trail, but he 
continued to find us out. 

‘And I—he had me, of course. Phillip, 
vou see, thought his father was dead, and 
Roger Latham knew he'd only to threaten 
introducing himself. He .knew I'd never 
let him do that while I'd a penny left, for, 
by this time, his life was horribly evident 
in his face. Evident, too, the fact that his 
life was not to he a long one. And Phillip 
was eight or nine by now, and quick as a 
wink. He showed more evidences of his 
father, too, year by year—changeableness, 
indolence, irresponsibility. That tradition 
had to hold. 

“At last—I had quite a good deal of 
money by that time, and was older—I 
succeeded in making better arrangements 

(Continued on page 110) 
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he Errors Made 
n Tooth Pastes 


All Statements Approved by High Denta! Authorities 


Why They Failed 


The evidence shows that 
the tooth brush needs aid. 
Tooth troubles have constant- 
ly increased. Millions find 
that well-brushed teeth still 
discolor and decay. 


Modern dentists know the 
reason. It lies in a film—a 
slimy film—which brushing 
does not end. Most tooth 
trouble finds its source in that 
film. 


That film is what discolors— 
not your teeth. It hardens into 
tartar. It gets into crevices and 
stays. It holds food which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds 


We Now 


That film is albuminous, so 
Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The object 


‘is to dissolve the film, then to 


constantly prevent its accumula- 
tion. 


Ordinary pepsin mixtures can- 
not serve this purpose. Pepsin 
must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. 


But science has discovered a 
harmless activating method. Five 
governments have already grant- 
ed patents. It is that method, 
used in Pepsodent, which makes 
it possible nowadays to keep teeth 
from film accumulation. 


Many clinical tests have proved 
the effects of Pepsodent. They 
are now beyond possible ques- 
tion. You can prove them your- 
self, and in one week, if you will 
make the test. 


the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. So any brush- 
ing which omits that film does 
very little good. 


Tooth pastes have aimed to re- 
move food debris, or counteract 
acid, or combat germs. But the 


cause of tooth troubles lay imbed- 


ded in film, where the tooth brush 
failed to reach them. 


years and years, especially at night, 


| safely 


The Splendid Legend 


(Continued from page 108) 


for buying him off, for longer periods, and 
through somebody else. We ourselves man- 
aged to throw him off completely; my 
lawyer made it clear to him that if he mo- 
lested us again, the money would stop. So 
we came here, and started all over. Nobody 
here knew: nobody has ever known—but 
you. So Phillip grew up.” 

“You told me Latham was dead.” 

“He is dead. But not more than a year. 
I had not seen him for nine years, nor lived 
under the same roof with him for more 
than fourteen. Phillip thinks his father has 
been dead nearly fifteen years. 

She went on, nodding her head slowly. 
“For fifteen years I’ve kept my inconsolable 


widowhood before Phillip’s eyes. Black! 
Black! How I grew to loathe it! It 
shrouded and smothered my youth. When 


I first put it on—lI wasn’t much more than 
twenty. Twenty, Frederick! Think of it! 
Twenty!—it was the only attire that made 
me seem old enough, responsible enough, to 
be Phillip’s mother. I looked like a girl for 
when 
I had taken off my black, and stood before 
my mirror in my plain, childish lingerie, 
with convent-embroidered edges. I used to 
let my hair down, and tie it up in front 
with a bright pink bow, as they used to tie 
children’s hair then, and tell myself I was 
a little girl yet, and pretend to believe that 
there would be still time enough, when I 
should have formed Phillip’s character 
by the help of our great tradition, 


' and Roger Latham should have died—time 


| enough for me. 


Science now has found a way | 


to combat that film. Able author- 
ities have proved it by clinical 
tests. It is now embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent, and 
we are asking all to prove it bya 
simple one-week test. 


Use Pepsin 


Send the coupon for a One- 
Week tube. Use it like any tooth 
paste and watch results. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. 


One week will give you a new 
conception of what teeth-clean- 
ing means. And we do not be- 
lieve you will ever return to old, 
inefficient methods. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 


Dept. 168, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 


Address 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
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Harper's Bazar, 


his sensitive nature, 
_ hearsal in the newspapers of all our revolt- 


For 1 was never meant to 
live alone, Frederick, even with my _ boy. 
And, oh, I was so pretty—for years! I 
realize now how pretty I must have been.”’ 


RIDGES faltered into speech again. 
*“Divorce—in these modern days—’ 

She shook her head, still looking into the 
fire. “Il was brought up very strictly, in a 
religion that does not countenance divorce. 
Separation, yes. But not remarriage during 
the lifetime of the other partner. If my 
father had lived, perhaps— _ Besides, I was 
so young. Now, I should feel very differ- 
ently. 

“At any rate, there was Phillip. Rever- 
ing his father’s memory as he did, testing 
his youthful problems by that splendid 
legend of perfection— How could I con- 
fess my long deception, tear out the idol I 
had rooted in his very soul?. To a boy of 
a divorce case, a re- 


ing problems, for there were things that 
would have been bound to come out, they 
would have made such startling reading—”’ 

She made a vehement gesture of dis- 
missal. ‘You can see that any action on 
my part was out of the question. There was 
nothing to do but wait and pray, and do 
my very best with Phillip. I can see now 
that it was an inspired best. Even if it 
turns out that I have failed, I’m sure no 
one could have done better.”’ Her voice 
fell to a whisper. “I give you my word it 
wasn't easy. My youth, my affectionate, 
ardent temperament, my loneliness, my very 
beauty, 
close watch, I did so want it to last— 

“There were men, too, in that-period, for 
whom I could have deeply cared. But I 
continued to flaunt my black in their faces, 
like some terrible warning of death and dis- 
aster. They ended by taking me at my 
word. Oh, they made quite wonderful 
speeches about my constancy, some of them, 
but I had to let them go, the most eloquent, 
the most charming, the most appealing. 
And, after a time, there weren’t so many to 
send away. 

“The day I got word of Roger Latham’s 
death, I began to put off my mourning, 
carefully, conservatively, gradually. People 
were very kind—commended my balance 
and sanity. Seven or eight years, they said, 
was long enough to wear mourning. They 
did not know I had worn it nearly fifteen. 

“You came. My boy fell in love with 
the very girl out of all the world for. him, 
and she returned his affection. Life was 
kind again, and I felt set free. What you've 
meant to me, Frederick, you will never 
know. But now—now—Phillip wants to 
break his engagement, despicably, con- 
temptibly. He's already begun to show 
he’s incapable of keeping faith. Even his 
father—” 

jut a broken engagement,” Bridges ob- 
iected. ‘Surely you're taking a boy’s ill- 
considered acts too seriously. May there 
not be some other girl—”’ 

“It’s not what he does, Frederick, but 
what he is. All the girls in the world 
couldn't hold him if he goes on as he’s 


begun. It’s not a boy’s fickleness, Fred- 
erick. I could understand that. It’s some- 
thing deeper, more fundamental. Some 


serious flaw of character, some predestined 
tendency to faithlessness, to a light idea of 


women: some pestilent, destructive taint— 
oh, ineradicable. I know the attitude of 
_ mind, Frederick. Heaven help me, I recog- 
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over which, perforce, I kept such a 


It speaks with the same tone, looks 
shrugs the same shoul- 


nize it. 
out of the same eyes, 


ders, smiles the same intolerably knowing 
smile.’ 

“Gad! You make me see terrible things, 
Helena.’ Bridges’s voice was_ horror- 
stricken. “That fresh-faced boy—’”’ 


“I see terrible things myself, Frederick. 
Fresh faces soon droop and lear, clear eyes 
shift, young, firm lips grow slack. Oh, I’ve 
seen it all before, Frederick. I've seen it 
all before!’’ She bent her head to her arms 
and trembled. 

N an instant, he had her in his arms, 

holding her close, calling her by all the 
sweetest names in the world, pouring out 
his treasure of love like a restoring tide. 
He'd not give her up for any backsliding 
youngster. Just give him half an hour alone 
with him; he’d bring him to his senses. It 
took a man to handle boys. But she con- 
tinued to strain away from him, repeating 
over and over again: “I can’t fail him! 
You mustn't ask me to fail him! I am re- 
sponsible for him, Frederick, for his honor, 
for his soul.” 

He let his arms fall at last: “I don’t 
understand.”’ 

She threw out both hands eloquently. 
“If I can keep a great ideal of love always 
before his eyes, like a guiding star; if I can 
make him see love—my love for his father 
and his father’s for me—as something flaw- 
less, transcendent, eternal—‘Beyond the 
reach of time and chance and change, And 
bitter life and death, and broken vows, 
That sadden and estrange.’’’ Her voice 
died, her face shone with a transfigured, 
unearthly beauty. 

Silence fell between them for a long 
moment. When at last Bridges spoke, it 
was with awestruck acquiescence. “But 
what will you do? How can you live out 
your years alone?” 

The precision of her. reply showed how 
definitely she had thought out the whole 
problem. “I must move to town to be near 
him. I shall keep open house. I'll meet 
all his girls—all his series and series of 
girls. ‘They will be apt, then, to measure 
up to a certain standard, at least. And I 
shall be busy every minute, influencing him, 
for I have a great power over him still. I’ve 
relaxed it this last year, but I shall never 
do so again. He’s extremely fond of me, 
too. I could see that to- night, in spite of 
the difficulty of our interview. 

“And as my wife—” 

“As your wife, I should mean less than 
nothing to him. I could see that, too, with 
horrible clearness.”’ 

“But—” 

She put her hand on his arm, arrestingly. 
“Tt is not for nothing, Frederick, that chas- 
tity is enjoined on the priests of some of the 
great religions of the world. It is enjoined 
on me. I have made myself, by my splen- 
didilegend of fidelity, the high priestess of 
my son’s life. If I should break the bread 
and spill the wine—”’ She broke off and 
buried her face in her hands. 

Bridges made an involuntary movement 
toward her, his arms rigid at his sides. 
After a moment, she raised a tear-stained 
face. 

“Perhaps the utmost I can do will not 
suffice to save his soul alive. But he shall 
not be utterly undone. 
He shall never lie as low as his father. A 
man’s mother can do things for him that his 
wife cannot. She has the inestimable ad- 
vantage of being prepared.’’. She put back 
} flying tendril of bright brown hair, and 
smiled courageously. ‘So I shall meet his 
girls, as I said. Perhaps by the time he’s 
thirty, he will have settled down to one 
girl, or found one clever enough to hold 
him. Sometimes a very young girl can hold 
a difficult man when he is no longer in his 
first youth. Or perhaps, by that time, it 
will be all over for him. Men of that type 
often make a sudden right-about-face.”’ She 
made a tragic and appealing gesture. “It 
will be all over for me, at any rate.’ With 
a caressing touch that spelled renunciation, 
she smoothed down the midnight blue chif- 
fon of her gown. ‘And perhaps I’d better 
go back to my black.”’ 


Their farewells were poignant, heart- 
breaking. 
“Vou'll send me word, Helena? If it’s 


and from the other side of 
the world— And, of course, everything 
may come right very soon. Don’t give up 
hope. A year sometimes makes a great dif- 
ference in a cub like that.” 

send you word. But you mustn't 
see me. Oh, Frederick! We've had such 
a little bit of a while together!” She 
seemed to cling to him even while thrusting 
him away. 

“My dear! My dear!” 

At last he had gone.. She stood before 
the hearth till his steps died away on the 
gravel. Then, with slow, weary move- 


twenty years, 


So much is certain. 


ments, she banked the fire, extinguished the 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Anis is the trade mark of 
RESTWEL PILLOWS 


Joyously, boundlessly com- 
fortable pillows filled with 
thousands of buoyant, bil- 
lowy little feathers—all 
new—all washed—all ster- 
ilized! 


You can get Restwels at the 
better stores everywhere at 
prices to suit every woman! 
Beautifully tailored and 
featherproof. A lovely se- 
lection of tickings. 


Send for “The Pedigree of 
Two Pillows” —20 minutes 
of amusing and instructive 
reading. 


The Robinson-Roders Co., Inc. 
31N.J.R.R. Ave. Newark,IN. J. 


There are two tags on Restwel Pillows. 


One is a guarantee. The other reads 

‘“‘Until the war ends all the profits 
-* made by the manufacturer of this pil- 
ow low will be used for the purchase of 


Liberty Bonds.’’ 


COVERS THIN HAIR 
Models who pose for the Fashion Magazines 
naturally dress their hair in the style of the 
day. See in this book, the ‘‘French Dip’’ at 
the forehead, the thick ‘‘Ear Waves’’ and the 
‘‘Swirl Waves’’ over the knot. All produced with 
the beautiful, rich, marcelled *‘CAMOUFLAGE 
WAVES” of ‘‘Extra Quality’’ 16-inch hair. 
- Single, for dip or coll ............ $3.00 
. Set OF 2, TOF WAVES .ccccccccce 
No. 3. Set of 3, for dip and sides ........ 8.00 
No. 4. Set of 4, complete ...... ere 
Send Sample. Made to Match. Greys Extra. 

ONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Write for our FREE Catalog of 


Guaranteed Hair Goods 
AT LOWEST IMPORTERS PRICES 
Transformations, Switches, Wigs, Curls, etc. 

IGS AND TOU R 


PEES 


WwW MEN 
FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 


100 Fifth Ave. Dept. 604 New York 


VALUE AND VARIETY 


To those whose conception of value em- 
braces other considerations besides stark 
utility, Peck & Peck stockings are un 
commonly satisfactory. In addition to 
substantial worth is the charm of dis- 
tinction. 


An experience or over thirty years as 
Hosiery Specialists secures unusual ad- 
vantages to our patrons at all times and 
especially now when our stores are abun- 


_dantly stocked with ample assortments, 


even in styles which are scarce, if not 
actually unobtainable, elsewhere. 


Catalogue on request. 


STOCKING SHOPS 
586 Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street 
~NEW YORK 
Also at CHICAGO, PALM BEACH and NEWPORT 
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Are Your Hands Older 
Than Your Face? 


**The Friend of 
LOWELL, MASS. Middle-age 
A STIMULATING POMADE FOR AGING HAND 


Postpaid $2.00 
Dept. A. Booklet 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
_ BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACHFELDT’S 
Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use 


A Personal Demonstration 


onapproval. Money refunded if 
not as represented. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
Marbridge Building 


Dept. 320 


1328 Broadway (at 35th St.) New York : 


Z 
20 CENTS 


MURAD 


A 3 ‘ \ 


Lahn 


FOR FALLING HAIR 

A tonic made in France 
which encourages a 
luxuriant growth of 
beautiful hair, 

It is carefully compounded 
upon a base of absolutely pure 
petroleum oil which medical 
authorities consider the ideal 
food for the hair cells. Thin, 
lifeless hair is revivified and 
rejuvenated by the daily use 
of Petrole Hahn, 

THIS HAIR BEAUTIFIER 
“| keeps the scalp clean and healthy, 
and imparts a deligh'tul fresh- 
ness, lustre and waviness to the 
coilfure, 

Sold by smart shops. 
=! Generous sample, 25c. Address 


MeL; PARK & TILFORD, Sole Agents 


| 529 West 42nd Street New York 


The 
“Womanly” Way 
To Remove Hair 


El-Rado 


Youthifying the underarms with El- 
Rado sanitary lotion isan agreeable way 
to remove the hair. Easily applied with 
absorbent cotton to the face, neck, under- 
arms or limbs. After removing the hair 
from your underarms with El-Rado yot 
can wear chiffon sleeves withoutany dress 
shields, and enjoy a delightful sensation 
of comfortand cleanliness. Entirely harm- 
less. Ask for “El-Rado” hair remover at 
any toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 50c 
and $1.00. Money-back guarantee. 

Orders filled direct on receipt of stamps 
or coin if dealer cannot supply you. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO, Dept. R, 112E. 19th St., N. Y. 
CANADIAN ADDRESS, 132 ST. PAUL WEST, MONTREAL 
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Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired 
y wearin 


Dr. Walter’s 


Il'amous Medicated 
Reducing Rubber Garments 
» For Men andWomen 
‘n=; Cover the entire body 
or any part. En- 
, dorsed by leading 
physicians. 

Send for illustrated 


Dr. Jeanne £. Walter 


7 -Sth Av., N. Y. 
| Bust Reducer, Price $5.50 Floor) 


| 


‘(Billings Bidg., 
Chin Reducer, Price $2.00 (ent. on 34th=t. 3rd Door East) 
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other foot troubles? Full particu- ile ¢ 
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The Season’s Most Fashionable Models 


Whatever the new mode calls for, interpreted in gar- 
ments that meet every requirement for day or evening 


1918 


Established Over Half Century 


wear, our collection of 


COATS, WRAPS, SCARFS & MUFFS 


1S 


Our collection of Russian and Hudson Bay Sables js most 
unusual—they combine the magnificence of perfectly matched 
skins with elegance of design and perfection in detail. 


126 


IN ALL DESIRABLE FURS 


worthy 


Photographs and price list sent on request. 
Please specify whether particularly interested 
in cOats or sets that we may better serve you. 


) 
Lat & 
Manufacturers of 


Otrietly R liable Sura 
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of your consideration 
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Old Wine 


work for six months? —no amateurs, 
please!’’ And while he talked on, Arthur’s 
eyes would stray after the young full figure, 
the white neck and throat, the head with 
the soft hair folded close round it in wavy 
bands that followed all its lines—as it might 
have been on the head of one of those terra- 
cottas that her father had stolen from Greek 
tombs in his youth. But unfortunately 
after dinner, in a corner of the dark draw- 


ing-room he must needs try and play the. 


schoolma:ter a little, for her good of course. 

“T hear you ran away!” 

The voice that threw out this sudden 
challenge was half ironical, half affectionate; 
the gray eves under their strong black brows 
looked at her with amusement. 

Pamela flushed at once. ‘Aubrey told 
you, I suppose? What was the good of 
staying? I couldn't do anything right. I 
was only making things worse.” 

“IT can hardly believe that! Couldn’t you 
just have kept Miss Bremerton’s work go- 
ing till she came back?” 

tried—” said Pamela stiffly; “‘and it 
didn’ t 

“Perhaps she attempts too much. But 
she seemed to me very sensible and human. 
And—did you hear about the ash-trees?” 

“No,” said Pamela shortly, her foot ner- 


e=t person going. But I can't get on with 
her—that’s all! I’m going to take up nurs- 
ing. I’m making inquiries about the Lon- 
don Hospital. I want to be a real nurse.’ 

“Will your father consent?’ 

“Fathers can't stop their daughters from 
doing things, as they used to do!” said 
Pamela, with her chin in the air. She had 
moved away from him; her soit gaiety had 
disappeared: he felt her all thorns. Yet 
some perversity made him try to argue with 
her. The war—pray the Lord!—might be 
over before her training as an army nurse 
was half done. Meanwhile, her V.A.D. 
work at Mannering was just what was 
wanted at the moment from girls of her age 
—hadn’'t she seen the appeals for V.A.D.’s? 
And also, if by anything she did at home— 
or set others free for doing—she could help 
Captain Dell and Miss Bremerton to pull 
the estate round and get the maximum 
amount of food out of it, she would be serv- 
ing the country in the best way possible. 

“The last ounce of food, mind!—that’s 
what it depends on,” he said, smiling at her. 
“You belong to the land—ought you to de- 
sert 

Pamela sat unmoved. She knew nothing 
about the land. Her father had the new 
agent—and Miss. Bremerton. Pamela was 
in her most obstinate mood. 

But even then a normally tactful man 
still held on. Never was anything more 
maladroit. It was the stupidity of a clever 
fellow, who was deluding himself with the 
notion that, having refused the role of lover, 
he could at least play that of guardian and 
adviser; whose conscience moreover was so 
absolutely clear on the subject of Elizabeth 
Bremerton that he did not even begin to 
suspect what was rankling in Pamela. 

The relation between them accordingly 
went from: bad to worse; and when Pamela 
rose and sharply put an end to their conver- 
sation, the evening would have practically 
ended in a quarrel, but for some saving in- 
stinct on Chicksands’ part, which made him 
mention Desmond as he bade her good night. 

“IT could tell you where he is,’ he said 
gravely, ‘only I mustn't. I had a note from 
him yesterday—the dear old fellow! He 
wrote in the highest spirits. His colonel 
was ‘ripping’, and his men of course the best 
in the whole battery.” 

“If you get any news—ever—before we 
do—” said Pamela, suddenly choking 
“vou ll tell us at once?” 

“Trust me. He’s never out of my mind.” 

On that her good night was less cold than 
it would have been five minutes before. But 
he walked home through the moonlit streets, 
both puzzled and distressed, till he reached 
his club in Pall Mall, where the news com- 
ing through on the tape quickly drove every- 
thing out of his soldier’s mind but the war. 


MES: GADDESDEN was sitting as usual 
in the hall at Mannering. A mild Feb- 


New Bottles 


could not deny it—had behaved abominably. 
But of all his fume and fret, his unreason- 
able complaints, and selfish attempts to 
make her fix the very day and hour of her 
return, Elizabeth had taken no notice. Go, 
she would, at once; and she would make no 
promises as to the exact date of her return. 
But on the morning before she went, she had 
worked superhumanly to put things in order. 

The relations between Pamela and. Miss 
Bremerton that morning had struck Mrs. 
Gaddesden as odd — certainly not cordial. 
But there was nothing to complain of in 
Pamela’s conduct. She would do her best, 
she said, and sat listening while Elizabeth 
gave her instructions. 

Then, when the ‘taxi had driven away 
with the dictator, what temper on the 
Squire’s part! Mrs. Gaddesden had very 
nearly gone home to London—but for the 
fear of raids, and the fact that two of her 
most necessary servants had joined the 
W.A.A.C.’s. Pamela, on the other hand, had 
gone singing about the house. And really 
the child had done her best. But how could 
any one expect her to manage her father and 
the house, especially on the scraps of time 
left her by her V.A.D. work? 

Then came Pamela’s outbreak after a 
tirade from the Squire contrasting his lost 
secretary's performances, in every particu- 


| vously beating the ground, “It doesn't ! 
matter. Of course I know she’s the clever- lar, with those of his daughter. The child 


had disappeared, and a message from the 
Station was all that remained of her. Well, 
who could wonder? Mrs. Gaddesden re- 
flected, with some complacency, that even 
she had spoken her mind to her father that 
night. After Pamela’s departure, she had 
been obliged to do the housekeeping and con- 
sidered it very hard work. So she, like all 
the rest, was looking eagerly for Elizabeth. 


ES—that was the cracked horn of the 

village taxi. Mrs. Gaddesden poked the 
fire with energy and rang for Forest. But 
his quick ears had heard the signal before 
hers, and he was already hurrying through 
the hall to the front door. And there was 
the library door opening, so her father too 
had been on the watch. Voices in the ves- 
tibule, and as the outer door of the hall 
opened the Squire appeared at the further 
end. Alice Gaddesden had an odd feeling 
that something important —decisive— was 
going to happen. 

Yet nothing could have been more unas- 
suming than Elizabeth’s entry. -It was evi- 
dent indeed that Forest was overjoyed to 
see her. He shouldered her bags with a will. 
Elizabeth followed the butler and took Mrs. 
Gaddesden’s hand. 

“My train was late. 
Waited tea?” 

“Why, of course we have,” 
Squire’s voice. ‘“Torest, tea at once.’ 

Elizabeth, not having perceived his ap- 
proach in the dimness of the February twi- 
light, turned with a start to greet the Squire. 
He looked to her eyes lankier and thinner 
and queerer than ever. But it was a dis- 
tinguished queerness—Elizabeth had forgot- 
ten that the brow and eyes were so fine and 
the hair so glistening white. The large nose 
and small captious chin passed unnoticed. 
She was astonished at her own throb of 
pleasure in seeing her employer again. 

His pleasure was boisterously evident, 
though presently he showed it in his usual 
way by attacking her. But first Mrs. 
Gaddesden made the proper inquiries after 
Elizabeth’s invalid mother. 

Elizabeth, looking pale and tired as she 
sat by the fire in the chair the Squire—most 
unwonted attention!—had drawn up for her, 
said that her mother was better and volun- 
teered nothing further. The Squire mean- 
while had observed her looks and was chaf- 
ing inwardly against invalid relations, who 
made unjust claims upon their kith and kin 
and monstrously insisted on being nursed 
by them. But he had the sense to profess 
a decent sympathy. Then without any fur- 
ther preamble he plunged into his own affairs, 

“Everything’s gone to rack and ruin since 
vou left,’ he said vehemently. “Of course 
you knew it would!” 

Elizabeth’s eyebrows lifted. The look, 
half tolerant, half amused, with which she 
greeted sallies of this kind was one of her 
attractions for the Squire. 


I hope you've not 


said the 


ruary was nearly out. It would be the first _ “What’s Captain Dell been doing?” she 
of March on the morrow. Every moment inquired. 


she expected to hear the Fallerton taxi draw 
up at the front door, bringing Elizabeth 


“Marking time!”’ was the testy reply. 
‘‘He’s been no good by himself. I knew he 


Bremerton back to Mannering. She had wouldn't be.”’ 
been away three weeks. Mrs. Gaddesden Elizabeth’s expression showed her skep- 


went back in thought to the morning when 
it had been announced to the Squire by his 
pale and anxious secretary that she had had 
bad news of her invalid mother and must 
go home at once. The Squire—his daughter 


tical. “And the timber?” 

“Just where vou left it. The rascally 
fellows want all sorts of conditions. You 
may accept them if you like—I won’t. But 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Frock of white 
Indestructible 
Voile trimmed 
with “J.C.” 
LADY FAIR 
RIBBON 
fashioned by 
Madame Crone. 


RIBBONS 
The Ideal Trimming : 


Nothing adds the complete fuastddlins touch and charm to a garment 
like a ribbon. 
a There is a “J. C.” Ribbon adaptable for your every need—on sale 
2 at the better stores. 
SATIN DEI LUXE—The recognized quality peer of all Satin and 
Taffeta Ribbons. 

TROUSSEAU—An appropriate combination of Rose-Bud and Polka 
Dot Lingerie Ribbon. 
LADY FAIR—tThe Ribbon Sensation of 1918. 

SANKANAC—A Satin and Taffeta Ribbon popularly priced—in 
colors to match Satin de Luxe. 

THISTLE—tThe ideal Lingerie Ribbon in Pink, Blue and White. 
DEMOCRACY—T he Grosgrain Ribbon “ ‘for the people.” 


| Registered Tradem 


JOHNSON COWDIN & COMPANY 


38-44 EAST 30th STREE NEW YORK 


It Is False Economy 
to allow Your Skin to de- 
teriorate for Lack of Care 


HE “woman who knows” will, by 
wise expenditure preserve her fair 
complexion and unblemished skin. 
To neglect it, is “‘False Economy” as hazardous as 
ee Roa the failure to heed the advice of one’s doctor or 
dentist. A woman's attractiveness is a vital asset 
toward the goal of her personal endeavor:and to 
sacrifice it would be uncalled for. 

Summer past, very few women have escaped the 
effects of sun, wind and dust which — its im- 
print upon the skin and complexior To avail 
oneself now- of a course of TREATME NTS AT 
MRS. ADAIR’S SALON IN NEW YORK, is to 
-peedily dispel a tanned and coarsened condition 
of the skin, freckles, brown. spots, large open pores 
and blackheads; lines, wrinkles and puffiness sur- 
rounding the eyes, nose and mouth—Don’'t court 


permanence by neglect—Mrs. Adair’s Treatment is SCIENTIFIC, NOT SUPERFICIAL and 


therein lies her success. 


Mrs. Adair’s Strapping Muscle Treatments 
and Ganesh Toilet Preparations 
are available in New York, London and Paris 


Mrs. Adair’s New York Salon is patterned after her London and Paris “ng aa and 
the Ganesh Specialized Treatments are administered by English experts. Following her usual 
custom, Mrs. Adair has refurnished and redecorated the Salon for the coming season and the 
environment is one that appeals to the gentlewoman. The new features installed demonstrate 
the progress achieved in the Scientific Treatment of the Skin. 

If you cannot come to the Salon, the following GANESH PREPARATIONS, most beneficial 
for every woman to use at this time, will be forwarded by post with explicit instructions for 
successful home Treatments. 

GANESH CLEANSING CREAM ($3, $1.50, 75c)- wr the pores of all foreign matter, making it 
soft and clear. GANESH DIABLE SKIN TO INIC $2, 75c)—for puffy, discolored and loose, 
flabby condition of the skin. GANESH RETA RDING ($1. 75)—-most successful in reducing fatty 
tissue. GANESH LILY SULPHUR LOTION ($2.50, $1.50)—whitens the skin and frees it from 
redness and roughness. GANESH MUSCLE OIL ($5, $2.50. $1)—invigorates the tissues and 
eliminates lines, wrinkles and hollows. GANESH FRECKLE CREAM ($1) brings immediate 
relief. GANESH BROWN SPOT LOTION ($1) quickly removes brown spots and moth patches. 


Efficient Mail Order Service. Please forward remittance with order. A complete list of the 
Ganesh Offerings are explained in Mrs. Adair’s Lecture Book, which will be mailed on request 


ELEANOR ADAIR 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York 


92 New Bond St., London, West 5 Rue Cambon, Paris 


(2 I owley Neck wear 
for Women 


Gives that 

Dash, Style and 
touch of 

Youthfulness 
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Tallored Frock of Tri- 
cotine with collar, cuffs| — 
and deep band on skirt 
of Caraculcloth. Colors: 
avy, Black, Tan aad) 
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YORK 


At the 


Best Shops. Look 
for this Label © 


Designed and introduced by 


CROWLEY 


Gowns 


Furs 


Wraps 


YORK 


Fifth Ave. shin 


— NEW 


Trieotine Frocks 
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I told them we'd meet them in the woods 
to-morrow — you, and Dell and I. And 
Chicksands, who likes poking his nose into 
everything, is coming too.” 

“Sir Henry?” asked Elizabeth in aston- 
ishment. 

“Well, I thought you might like the old 
boy’s opinion—so I rang him up on that 
horrid thing you've put into the office. I 
don't care about his opinion in the least.’ 

A treat arranged for her return!  Eliza- 
beth felt as if she were being offered Sir 
Henry’s head on a charger. 

“That will be a great help!” she said with 
enthusiasm, at which the Squire only 
shrugged his shoulders. “Has Sir Henry 
been over here—’”’ 

“While you've been away? Nothing of 
the sort. He’s ‘not crossed the threshold 
since [ turned him out six months ago. But 
he’s coming all the same—as mild as milk.” 

“Very good of him!” said Elizabeth, with 
spirit. - 

“That’s as you choose to look at it. And 


as to everything else—”’ 


“The catalogue?”’ 

“Gone to the crows!” said the Squire 
gloomily. ‘‘Levasseur took some references 
to look out last week and made twenty mis- 
takes in as many lines. He’s off!” 

Elizabeth took off her hat and pressed 


. her hands to her eyes, half laughing, half 


aghast. Never had anything been more 
welcome to the Squire than the sheen of her 
fair hair in the semidarkness. 

“And the farms?” 

“Oh, that I leave you to find out! I 


‘shoveled all the letters onto your table, just 


as Pamela left them.” 

“Pamela!” said Elizabeth, looking up. 
“But where is she?” 

The Squire held his peace. Mrs. Gaddes- 
den drily observed that she was staying 
with Mrs. Strang in town. A bright color 
spread in Elizabeth’s cheeks, and she fell 
silent, staring into the fire. 

‘‘Hadn’t you better take your things off?” 
said Mrs. Gaddesden. 

Elizabeth rose. As she passed the Squire, 
he said gruffly: 

“Of course you're not ready for any Greek 
after dinner?” 

She smiled. “But of course I am. I'll 
be down directly.” 

In a few more minutes, she was standing 
alone in her room. The housemaid of her 
own accord had lit a fire. Elizabeth’s bags 
had been already unpacked, and all her 
small possessions had been arranged just as 
she liked them. 

‘They spoil me,” she thought half pleased, 
half shrinking. “But why am I here? Why 
have I come back? And what do I mean 
to do?” 


‘THESE questions—“Why did I come back? 
what am I going to do?’’—were still ring- 
ing through Elizabeth’s mind when, on the 
evening of her return, she entered the library 
to find the Squire eagerly waiting for her. 
But the spectacle presented by the room 
quickly drove out other matters. She stood 
aghast at the disorder which three weeks of 
the Squire’s management had brought about. 
Books on the floor and piled on the chairs; 
a dusty confusion of papers everywhere; 
drawers open and untidy—her reign of law 
seemed to have been wiped out! 

“Oh, what a dreadful muddle!”’ 

The Squire looked about him, abashed. 

“Ves, it’s awful—it’s all that fellow Le- 
vasseur. I ought to have turned him out 
sooner. He’s the most helpless, incompetent 
idiot. But it won’t take you very long to 
get straight—I’ll do anything you tell me.” 
He watched her face appealingly, like a boy 
in a scrape. 

Elizabeth shook her head. 

“Tt’ll take mea full day. But never mind. 
We need not begin to-night.” 

“No, we won't begin to-night!”’ said the 
Squire emphatically. ‘“There!—I’ve found 
a chair for you. Is that fire as you like it?” 

What astonishing amiability! The attack 
of nerves, which had assailed Elizabeth up- 
stairs, began to disappear. She took the 
chair the Squire offered her, cleared a small 
table and produced from the dispatch-box 
she had brought into the room with her a 
writing-block and a fountain-pen. 

“Do you want to dictate anything?” 

“Not at all!” said the Squire. “I’ve got 
nothing ready for dictating. The work I 
have done during your absence I shall prob- 
ably tear up.” 

“But I thought—” 

“Well, I dare say— But can’t a man 
change his mind? Greek be hanged!” thun- 
dered the impatient voice. ‘I want some con- 
versation with you, if you will allow me?” 

The last words slipped awkwardly into a 
softer note. Elizabeth held her peace. But 
her pulse was beginning to quicken. 

“The fact is,’ said the Squire, “I have 
been thinking over a good many things in 
the last hour.”” Then he turned upon her 
abruptly. “Why not bring your mother 
here.” 
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“B RING — my mother — here?” repeated 
Elizabeth stupidly. “I don’t under- 
stand.”’ 

“It’s very simple.’’ The Squire stood over 
her, his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, his 
eyes all vivacity. “This is a big house— 
an old barn, if you like, but big enough. 
Your mBther might have the whole of the 
east wing, which looks south, if she pleased; 
and neither she nor I need ever come in 
each other’s way any more than people who 
have flats in the same building. I heard you 
say she had a nurse. Well, there would be 
the nurse, and another servant perhaps. 
Now do consider it. Don’t mock at it, be- 
cause it isn’t your own plan,” said the 
Squire severely, perceiving the smile, which 
she could not repress, spreading over Eliza- 
beth’s countenance. 

“It’s awfully good of you!” she began 
warmly, ‘“‘but—’’ 

“But what?” 

Then Elizabeth’s smile vanished, and in- 
stead he saw a dimness in the clear blue 
eyes. 

‘My poor little mother will hardly travel 
by train again,’ she said in a low voice; 
“though she may live a good while yet. And 
her mind is no longer clear.”’ 

The Squire was checked. This possible 
aspect of the case had not occurred to him. 
But he was not to be defeated. 

Surely, you could move her here—in an 
invalid motor?” 

Elizabeth shook her head quietly, but de- 
cidedly. 

“Please don’t think of it, Mr. Manner- 
ing. It is very, very good of you.” 

“It’s not the least good,” said the Squire 
roughly. “It’s sheer, naked self-interest. If 
you're not at ease about your mother, you'll 
be throwing up your work here again some 
day for good, and that’ll be death and per- 
dition!” 

He_turned away frowning and threw him- 
self into a chair by the fire. 

So the murder was out. Elizabeth must 
needs laugh. But this clumsy way of show- 
ing her that she was indispensable not only 
touched her feeling, but roused up the swarm 
of perplexities which had buzzed around her 
ever since her summons to her mother’s bed- 
side on the morning after her scene with 
Pamela. And again she asked herself— 
“Why did I come back? And what am I 
going to do?’’ She looked in doubt at the 
fuming gentleman by the fire, and suddenly 
conscience bade her be frank. 

“T would like to stay here, Mr. Manner- 
ing, and go on with my work. I have told 
you so before. I will stay, as long as I can. 
But I mustn’t burn my boats. I mustn't. 
stay -indefinitely. I have come to see that 
would not be fair—”’ | 

“To whom?” cried the Squire, raising 
himself—‘‘to whom?” 

“To Pamela,” said Elizabeth firmly. 

“Pamela!” The Squire leapt from his 
seat. “What on earth has Pamela got to 
do with it?” 

“A very great deal. She is the natural 
head of your house, and it would be very 
difficult for me to go on living here in- 
definitely without getting in her way and in- 
fringing her rights—’’ Elizabeth was sit- 
ting very erect and bright-eyed. It seemed 
to her that some subliminal self for which 
she was hardly responsible had suddenly got 
the better of a hair-splitting casuistical self, 
which had lately been in command of her. © 


NSTEAD of storming, the Squire laughed 

contemptuously. 

‘‘Pamela’s rights? Well, I’ll discuss them 
when she remembers her duties! I remon- 
strated with her one morning when every- 
thing went wrong and I pointed out to her 
that nothing would have happened if you 
had been here—’”’ 

“Oh, poor Pamela!” exclaimed Elizabeth. 
“But still more, poor me!”’ 

“*Poor me’?” said the Squire. ‘What 
does that mean?” 

“You see—I have a weakness for being” 
liked!”’ said Elizabeth after a moment. ‘And 
how can Pamela like anybody that is being 
thrown at her head like that?”’ She looked 
at her companion, reproachfully. 

But the Squire was not to be put down. 

“Besides,” he continued, without noticing 
her interruption, “Pamela writes to me this 
very morning that she wants my consent to 
her training as an army nurse.” 


_ “Oh, no,” cried Elizabeth, ‘“‘not yet! She 
is too young!” 
Her face showed her distress. So she was 


really driving this poor child, whom she 
would so easily have loved had it been al- 
lowed ther, out of her home! No doubt 
Pamela had seized on the pretext of her 
“row” with her father to carry out her 
threat of “running away”’, and before Eliza- 
beth’s return to Mannering. But how could 
Elizabeth acquiesce? 

Yet if she revealed the story of Pamela’s 
attack upon her to the Squire, what would 
happen? Only a widening of the breach be- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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tween him and his daughter. Elizabeth of 
course might depart; but Pamela would be 
none the more likely to return to face her 
father’s wrath. And again for the hun- 
dredth time Elizabeth said to herself in 
mingled pain and exasperation, ‘“‘What did 
she mean?—and what have I ever done that 
she should behave so?” 

Then she raised her eyes. Something im- 
pelled her—a strong telepathic influence. 
The Squire was gazing at her. His expres- 
sion was extraordinarily animated. It 
seemed to her that words were already on 
his lips, and that at all costs she must stop 
them there. But fortune favored her. There 
was a knock at the library door. The 
Squire irritably said, ‘‘Come in!’’—and For- 
est announced Captain Dell. The Squire 
with some muttered remark walked away to 
his own table. 

The agent entered with a beaming coun- 
tenance. All that he knew was that the 
only competent person in a rather crazy 
household had returned to it, and that busi- 
ness was now likely to go forward. He had 
brought some important letters and he laid 
them nominally before his employer, but 
really before Elizabeth. He and she talked; 
the Squire smoked and listened, morosely 
aloof. Yet by the end of the agent’s visit, 
a grudging indefinite consent had been given 
to the great timber deal—and Elizabeth hur- 
ried off as Captain Dell departed—thankful 
for the distant sound of the first bell for 
dinner. 


ITTING up in bed that night, with her 

hands behind her head, Elizabeth did her 
best to examine both her conscience and her 
situation. The summons which had taken 
her home had been a peremptory one. Her 
mother, who had been ill for a good many 
months, had suddenly suffered some brain 
injury, which had reduced her to a childish 
helplessness. She did not recognize Eliza- 
beth, and though she was very soon out of 
physical danger the mental disaster re- 
good nurse was now more to 
her than the daughter to whom she had been 
devoted. A good nurse was in charge, and 
Elizabeth had persuaded an elderly cousin, 
living on a small annuity, to come and share 
her mother’s rooms. Now what was more 
necessary than ever was money! Elizabeth’s 
salary was indispeusable. 

Was she to allow fine feelings about Pam- 
ela to drive her out of her post and her earn- 
ings?—to the jeopardy of her mother’s com- 
fort and of the good—the national—work 
open to her at Mannering? But there was 
a much more agitating question behind. She 
had only trifled with it till now. But’on the 
night of her return it pressed. And as a 
reasonable woman thirty years of age, she 
proceeded to look it in the face. When 
Captain Dell so opportunely—or inconveni- 
ently—knocked at the library door, Mr. 
Mannering was on the point of asking his 
secretary to marry him. Of that Elizabeth 
was sure. She had just escaped, but the 
siege would be renewed. How was she go- 
ing to meet it? , 

Why shouldn’t she marry the Squire? She 
was poor, but she had qualities much more 
valuable to the Squire than money. She 
could rescue him from debt, put his estate 
on a paying footing, restore Mannering, re- 
build the village, and all the time keep him 
happy by her sympathy with and under- 
standing of his classical studies and hob- 
bies. And thereby she would be doing not 
only a private but a public service. 

As to the Squire himself? She examined 
the matter dispassionately. He was just be- 
yond fifty—sound in wind and limb—a gen- 
tleman in spite of all his oddities and tem- 
pers—and one of the best Greek scholars of 
his day. She. could make her own terms. 
“TI would take his name, give him my brains, 
my friendship, in time, no doubt, my af- 
fection. He would not ask for more.” 

The modern woman, no longer young, an 
intellectual, with a man’s work to do, can 
make of marriage what she pleases. The 
possibilities of the relation between men and 
women in the future are many, and the psy- 
chology of them unexplored. Elizabeth was 
beginning to think her own case out; when 
suddenly she felt the tears running over her 
cheeks. 

She was back in past days. Mannering 
had vanished.. Oh, for love!—for youth! — 
for the broken faith!—and the wounded 
trust!—for the first fresh wine of life that, 
once dashed from the lips, the gods offer no 
more! She found herself sobbing helplessly, 
not for her actual lost lover, who had passed 
out of her life, but for those beautiful ghosts 
at whose skirts she seemed to be clutching— 
youth itself, love itself. 


AD she done with them for good and all? 

- That was what marrying the Squire 
meant. A business marriage: on her side, 
for an income, a home, a career; on his, a 
companion, a secretary, anagent. Well, that 
she could face. But supposing, after all, 
that the Squire was putting more into the 
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scales than she? A sudden fear grew strong 
in her—a fear this man should have more 
heart, more romance in him, than she had 
imagined possible—that while she was think- 
ing of a business partnership, the Squire 
Was expecting—was about to offer—some- 
thing quite different. 

The thought scared and repelled her. If 
that were indeed the case, she would bid 
Mannering a long and final farewéll. 

But no!—she reassured to herself. She re- 
called the Squire’s absorption in his archzo- 
logical pursuits; -how his dependence upon 
her, his gratitude to her, his surprising fits 
of docility, were all due to the fact that she 
helped him to pursue them—that his mind 
sharpened itself against hers—that her hand 
and brain were the slaves of his restless in- 
telligence. That was all—that must, that 
should be all. She thought vigorously of the 
intellectual comradeships of history—begin- 
ning with Michael Angelo and Vittoria Co- 


lonna. They were not, certainly, quite on 
all fours with her own situation. But give 
modern life and the new woman—time! 


Then slowly in the darkness of the room 
there rose before her the young figures of 
the twins, with their arms round each other’s 
necks, as she. had often seen them—Des- 
mond and Pamela. And they looked at her 
with hostile eyes! ‘Cuckoo!—intriguer!— 
we don’t want you—we won't accept you!” 

But after all, as Elizabeth reflected not 
without a natural exasperation, she was not 
consciously a cuckoo; she was not an in- 
triguer; there was nothing of the Becky 
Sharp about her at all; it would have been 
so very much simpler if there had been! 
Elizabeth’s sense of humor showed her the 
kind of lurid drama that Pamela no doubt 
was concocting about her, perhaps with the 
help of Beryl—the two little innocents! 
After her involuntary tears, Elizabeth ended 
in a laughter that was half angry, half af- 


fectionate. 


OOR children! She was not going to 

turn them out of their home. She had 
written to Pamela during her absence with 
her mother, asking again for an explanation 
of the wild and whirling things that Pamela 
had said to her that night in the hall. And 
in ‘return not a single frank or penitent 
word!—only a few perfunctory inquiries 
after Mrs. Bremerton and.half a page about 
an air-raid. It left Elizabeth sorer and more 
puzzled than before. 

Desmond, too! . She had written to him 
also from London, a long chat about all the 
things he cared about at Mannering. And 
the boy had replied immediately—Desmond’s 
Eton manners were rarely caught napping— 
but the polite little note, stiff and: frosty, 
might have been written to a complete 
stranger, 

What was in their minds? How could she 
put it right? Well anyhow Desmond could 
not at that moment be wasting time or 
thought on home worries, or her own sup- 
posed misdemeanors. Where was the radi- 
ant fellow now? In some artillery camp, 
she supposed, behind the lines, waiting for 
his ordeal of blood and fire. Waiting with 
the whole army—the who!e empire—for that 
leap of the German moncter which must be 
met and parried and struck down before 
England could breathe again. And as she 
thought of him, her woman’s soul, winged 
by its passion of patriotism, seemed to pass 
out into the night across the sea, till it stood 
beside the English hosts. 

Forces and Powers of the Universe, be 
with them!—strengthen the strong, uphold 
the weak, comfort the dying!—for in them 
lies the hope of the world. Her life hung 
on the prayer. 

Since her return the Squire had scarcely 
mentioned the war! To her inquiries about 
Desmond, he had vouchsafed only a few ir- 
ritable words. Well, she would see to it that 
Mannering felt the war, if she were to live 
in it. She straightened her shoulders, her 
will stiffening to its task. 

Yes, and while that dear boy was out 
there in that grim fighting line, no action of 
hers, if she could help it, should cause him 
a moment’s anger or trouble. Her resolu- 
tion was taken. If the Squire did mean to 
ask her to marry him, she would stop him 
in mid-career. 

But, on the other hand, she was not going 
to give up her post because the twins had 
taken some unjust prejudice against her! 
Nothing of the kind. She had those ash- 
trees to look after! She was tolerably sure 
that a thorough search would comb out a 
good many more for the Air Board from the 
Squire’s woods than had yet been discovered. 
The Fallerton hospital wanted more accom- 
modation. There was an empty house be- 
longing to the Squire, which she had already 
begun, before her absence, with his grudg- 
ing permission, to get ready for the pur- 
pose. That had to be finished. The war 
work-room in the village, which she had 
started, wanted another superintendent, the 
first having turned out a_ useless phatter- 

(Continued on page 118)} 
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Sizes 34 to 44 bust measure. 2.50 


Mail or Phone Orders Promptly Filled 
Send for Illustrated Waist Catalogue 20 


We offer waist value of an excepttonal character, 
and cheerfully refund your money if the waists 
are not in every way up to your expectations. 


Phone Greeley 2889 


Remove hair 
easily 


You can have a smooth 
underarm, face, or arm 
in a few minutes. 

Just mix up a little 
Evans’ Depilatory, apply 
it, wait a few minutes, 
and wash off. 

The hair is gone. Will 
it come back? Of course 
—by-and-by ; and you do 
it again. 

No trouble—the outfit 
is complete. 

Get it today of your 
druggist or department- 
store, or we send by mail, 
75¢ postpaid. 


GEORGE B. EVANS 
1104 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
Makers of *‘Mum”" 

Evans’s 
Depilatory 
Outfit, 75c 
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A nnounce 
their 


(Idvance Cxhibilion 
of Panis, and original 

also 


Gowns furs 


3 East 48 St. 


Made in U.S.A. 


At al] good shops 
AN RAALTE 
Nets meet your 
every demand for style, 
for beauty and for 
service with Newvatare 
and Fairytex—two nets 
of great reliability. 


E. & Z. Van Raalte 
5th Ave. at i6th St.. N. Y.C. 
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box. Elizabeth had her successor already in 
mind. There were three or four applications 
waiting for the two other neglected farms. 
Captain Dell was hurrying on the repairs; 
but there was more money wanted—she must 
get it out of the Squire. 

Her brain began to teem with a score of 
projects. But after lying awake another 
hour, she pulled herself up. “This won't do. 
I must have six hours sleep.’ And she reso- 
lutely set herself to repeat one of the nurs- 
ery poems of her childhood, till wooed by its 
silly monotony sleep came. 


[? was a bright March day in the Man- 
nering woods, where the Squire was wait- 
ing for Elizabeth, who had gone off with 
Captain Dell and Sir Henry Chicksands in 
pursuit of more ash. The astonishing warmth 
and sunshine of the month had brought out 
a shimmer of spring everywhere, reddened 
the great heads of the oaks and set the syca- 
more buds shining like jewels in the pale 
blue. There was an endless chatter and 
whirr of pigeons in the high tree-tops, and 
underfoot the anemones and violets were 
busy pushing their gentle way through dead 
leaves. The Squire found a seat on a fallen 
tree, took a book out of his pocket and tried 
to read it, but presently threw it away. 

“Nobody can be as important as Chick- 
sands looks!” he said to himself angrily. 
Even the smiling manner which had ignored 
their six months’ quarrel annoyed him huge- 
ly. It was a piece of condescension—an 
impertinence. Oh, of course Chicksands 
was the popular man, the greatest power in 
the county, looked up to, and listened to by 
everybody! The Squire knew very well that 
he himself was ostracized, even hated; that 
there had been general chuckling in the 
neighborhood over his rough handling by 
the County Committee. 

Six months before, his inborn pugnacity 
would only have amused itself-with the situ- 
ation. He was a rebel and a litigant by na- 
ture. Yet now he was often conscious of a 
flagging will and a depressed spirit. The 
loneliness of his life, due entirely to himself, 
had, during Elizabeth Bremerton’s absence, 
begun sharply to find him.out. He had no 
true fatherly relation with any of his chil- 
dren. Desmond loved him—why, he didn’t 
know. He didn’t believe any of the others 
cared anything at all about him. Why should 
they ? 

The Squire’s eyes followed the three dis- 
tant walkers, Elizabeth, graceful and vigor- 
ous, between the other two. And the con- 
viction gripped him that all the pleasure— 
the liveableness of life—depended for him 
on that central figure. He looked back on 
his existence before her arrival at Manner- 
ing—why, she had transformed it! 

How could he cage and keep her?—the 
clever, gracious creature. For the first time 
in his life he was desperately, tremulously 
humble. He placed no dependence at all on 
his name or his possessions. . Elizabeth: was 
not to be bought. But management—power 


. —for the things she believed in—they might 


tempt°her. He would give them to her with 
both hands, if only she would settle down 
beside him, take a free hold of that chair 
and table in the library for life! 

He had all the consciousness of a man 
still in the prime of life in spite of his white 
hair, for he had married at twenty-one, and 
had never—since they grew up—seemed to 
himself much older than-his elder children. 
He had but a very dim memory of his wife. 
Sometimes he felt as if notwithstanding the 
heat of boyish passion, which had led him 
to marry her, he had never really known 
her. There were moments when he had an 
uncomfortable suspicion that for some years 
before her death she had silently but irre- 
vocably passed judgment on him, and had 
withdrawn her inner life from him. 

A light rustling sound in the wood. He 
looked up to see Elizabeth coming back to- 
wards him unaccompanied. Captain Dell 
and Sir Henry seemed to have left her. A 
thrill of excitement ran through him. They 
were alone in the depths of the spring wood- 
land. What better opportunity would he 
ever have? 


BLIZABETH was coming back in the 
flushed mood of the able man or woman 
who begins to feel the tide of success or 
power rising within, and she was smiling a 
little over the compliments that Sir Henry 
had been paying her. 

He could not express, he said, the relief 
with which he had heard of her return to 
Mannering. ‘Don’t, please, go away again!”’ 
Everybody in the county who was at all re- 
sponsible for its war work felt the same. 
Her example, during the winter, had been 
invaluable, and the skill with which she had 
brought the Squire into line and set the 
Squire’s neglected*estate on the road to food 
production had been—in Sir Henry’s view 
—nothing short of a miracle. 

“What you are doing here—’’ he said, 
“the kind of work you are doing—is of na- 
tional importance. Stick to it, and if there 
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is anything I can do for you, count upon 
me. 

Astonishing effusion! — from an elderly 
gentleman, who at the beginning of things, 
had regarded her as elderly gentlemen of 
great local position do regard young women 
secretaries who are earning their living. Sir 
Henry’s tone was now the tone of one po- 
tentate to another; and it lifted Elizabeth to 
the heights, as she walked back through the 
wood to rejoin the Squire. 

When she perceived him waiting for her, 

she wished with some fervor that she were 
not alone. She had tried to keep Captain 
Dell with her, but he-had pleaded an urgent 
engagement at a village near the farther 
end of the wood, and then Sir Henry had 
deserted her. It was annoying and unfore- 
seen. . 
The Squire observed her as she came up— 
the light springing step—the bunch of spring 
flowers in her belt. He closed the book of 
which he had not in truth read a word. 

“You have been a long time.”’ 

“But I assure you it was well worth 
while!’’ She sat down on the log at some 
distance from him, a little out of breath. 
“We found ten or twelve more ash—some 
exactly of the size the Air Board wants.”’ 

The March sun was pouring down upon 
them; and there was a robin singing, quite 
undisturbed by their presence, in a holly- 
bush near. The Squire’s wilful countenance 
had never seemed to Elizabeth more full of 
an uncanny and even threatening energy. In- 
voluntarily she withdrew her seat. 

“I wish to be allowed to make a very seri- 
ous proposition to you,” he began eagerly, 
“one that I have been considering for weeks. ’ 

Elizabeth, rather pale, put up a protesting 
hand. 

“IT am afraid I must point out to you, 
Mr. Mannering, that Mrs. Gaddesden will 
be waiting lunch.”’ 

“Tf I know Alice, she will not wait lunch! 
And anyway there are things more impor- 
tant thanlunch. May I take it for granted, 
Miss Bremerton, that you have not been al- 
together dissatisfied with your life here dur- 
ing this six months?” 

Elizabeth looked him gravely in the face. 
It was clear there was to be no escape. 


“TJTOW could I have been, Mr. Manner- 
ing? You have taught me a great 


deal and given me wonderful opportunities.” 


The Squire nodded, with a look of satis- 
faction. 

“T meant to. Of course Chicksands would 
say it was only my own laziness—that I 
have given you the work I ought to have 
done myself. My reply would be that it 
was not my work. If a man happens to be 
born to a job he is not in the least fitted for, 
that’s the affair of Providence. Providence 
bungled it, when he, she or it—take which 
pronoun you like—made me a landowner. 
My proper job was to dig up and decipher 
what is left of the Greeks. And if any one 
says that the landowning job is more im- 
portant than the other, I disagree. with him 
entirely, and it would be impossible for him 
to prove it. But there was a vacuum—that 
I quite admit—and Nature or Providence 
disliked it. .So she sent you along, my dear 
lady,’’—he turned upon her a glowing coun- 
tenance—‘‘and you fitted it exactly. You 
laid hands on what has proved to be your 


ob. | 

“Well, now then, I want to ask you this. 
Don’t these facts point to a rather—re- 
markable—combination? You assist me in 
the. job that I was born for. I have been 
fortunate enough to be able to put into your 
hands the job that you apparently were born 
for. And you will forgive me for saying 
that it. might have been difficult for you to 
find it without my aid. Nature seems to 
have endowed you not only with a remark- 
able head for Greek, but also with the ca- 
pacity for dealing with the kindof people 
who drive me distracted—agents and timber 
merchants, and stuck-up county officials, 
whom I want to slay. And you combine 
your job with an idealism, just as I do mine. 
You say, ‘It’s for the country,’ or ‘for the 
army’. And I scribble and collect—for art’s 
sake—for beauty’s sake—for the honor of 
human genius—what you like! What then 
could be more reasonable—more natural’’— 
the Squire drew himself up gravely—‘‘than 
that you and I should join forces perman- 
ently? That I should serve your ideas, and 
you should serve mine?” 

The Squire broke off, observing her. Eliza- 
beth had listened to this extraordinary speech 
with growing bewilderment. She had dreaded, 
we know, lest the Squire—in proposing to 
marry her—should make love to her. But 
the coolness of the bargain actually sug- 
gested to her took her aback. Her face spoke 
for her before she could express her feeling 
in words. The Squire, watching her, hur- 
riedly resumed. 

“T put it like an idiot! What I meant was 
this: If I could induce you to marry me— 
and put up with me—I believe both our 

(Continued on page 120) 
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HE rich seal 
effect of Salt’s 
Peco Plush 


and Salt’s Esquimette 
Plush is borrowed 
from the natural fur 
—and improved. Its 
durability, economy 
and pliant conform- 
ity with fashion, 
drape and comfort 
—these are qualities 
developed by Salt’s 
alone and not to be 
matched elsewhere 
in furs or fur textiles. 


Garments made of 
Salt’s Fabrics are 
sold by leading | 
retailers throughout 
the country. You 
can always tell a | 
Salt’s Fur Fabric 
garment by itssuper- | 
fine texture and ex- 
quisite “air. But, 
for certainty’s sake, 
see the Salt’s Label. 
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Stewart & Co. 


Correct Apparel for Womené Misses 
STHAVENUE AT 37™ STREET 


WOMEN’S and MISSES’ 


Fall Suits 


exhibiting exclusive 
modes brimful of 
taste and refinement 


MODESTLY PRICED 


Wool Silvertone Suit 


Handsomely tailored coat is silk 
lined and warmly interlined. 
Obtainable in Brown, Taupe, 
Reindeer, Plum and Navy. 


SPECIAL 


39.50 


Send for illustrated Catalog 51 of 
New Fall Apparel; the styles are correct in 
ecery particular, the workmanship is of the 
best and the prices are extremely low. 

Mail or phone orders filled promptly 
October, 
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SUVDITS 
and COATS' 


The English Idea in American Outdoor A pparel 


 eaiea garments for sober times are Tweed-O- 
Wool Suits and Coats. Their wonderful knit- 
tweed fabric of pure worsted is damp-proof, wrinkle- 
proof—almost wear-proof. The distinctive simplicity of 
really fine tailored lines keeps your Tweed-O-Wool always 
fashionable through several seasons’ service. 
In plain shades and heather mixtures—at haberdash- 
ers and apparel stores, or, if not obtainable, we will 
supply you direct. Write for fashion proofs and 
name of Tweed-O-Wool dealer. 


The M. & M. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 
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lives might be much more interesting and 
agreeable!” 

The intensity of the demand expressed in 
his pale hazel eye and frowning brow struck 
full upon her. But Elizabeth slowly shook 
her head. 

“IT am very grateful to you, Mr. Manner- 
ing, but’’—a rather ironical smile showed it- 
seli—‘I think you hardly understand me. 
What you propose does not attract me at 
all. Marriage wants something—deeper— 
to build on than you suggest.” 

“Inconsistent woman!” cried the inner 
voice, but Elizabeth silenced it. She was not 
inconsistent. She would have resented love- 
making, but feeling—something to gild the 
chain!—that she had certainly expected. 
The absence of it humiliated her. 

The Squire’s countenance fell. 

‘Deeper?’ he said, with a puzzled look. 
“T wonder what you mean? I haven't any- 
thing deeper.”’ 

Was it true? Elizabeth suddenly recalled 
those midnight steps on the night of Des- 
mond’s departure. 

“You know,” he resumed, “for you have 
worked with me now for six months—you 
know at least what kind of a manlI am. I 
assure you it’s at any rate no worse than 
that! And if I ever annoyed you too much, 
you could always keep me in order by the 
threat of going away! I could have cut my 
throat any day with pleasure during those 
weeks you were absent!” 

Elizabeth hid her face in her hands and 
laughed rather hysterically. There was some- 
thing in this last appeal that touched her— 
some note of “the imperishable child’, which 
indeed she had always recognized in the 
Squire’s strange personality. . The Squire 
waited, frowning. When she looked up at 
last she spoke in her natural friendly voice. 

“IT don’t think, Mr. Mannering, we had 
better go on talking like this. I can’t accept 
what you offer me—”’ 

“Again I can’t think why,” he interrupted 
vehemently. ‘‘You have given me no reason.” 

‘‘Because I don’t feel like it,’ she said, 
smiling. ‘‘That’s all I need say. Please 
don’t think me ungrateful. You've offered 
me.now a position and a home, and you've 
given me my head all this time. I shall 
never forget it. But I’m afraid—” 

“That now I’ve made such an ass of my- 
self you'll have to go?” 

She thought a moment. 


“T don’t know 


that I need say that—if—I could be sure—’’. 


“Of what? Name your conditions! 

His face suddenly lightened again. And 
again a quick compunction struck her. 

“It’s only—that I couldn’t stay here— 
you will see of course that I couldn’t—un- 
less I were quite sure that this was dead and 
buried between us—that you would forget 
it entirely and let me forget it!” 

Was it fancy, or did the long Don Quixo- 
tish countenance quiver a little? 

“Very well. I will never speak of it 
again. Will that do? Now then, we are as 
we were.” He rose as he spoke. 

They walked home together through the 
great wood and across the park. They were 
mostly silent. The Squire’s words, “We are 
as we were,” echoed in the ears of both. 
And yet both were secretly aware that some- 
thing irrevocable had happened. 

They parted in the hall. 

“Shall I expect you at six?” said the 
Squire formally. “I have some geographi- 
cal notes I should like you to take down.” 

She assented. He went to his study and 
shut himself in. For a long time he paced 
up and down, flinging himself finally into a 
chair in front of Desmond's portrait. 

“Well, my boy, I thought I'd won some 
trenches, but the counter-attack has swept 
Where are you? Are you still 
alive? If not, I shan’t be long after you. 
I’m getting old, my boy—and this world, 
as the devil has made it, is not meant for 
me.’ He remained there for some time, his 


hands on his knees, staring into the bright 
face of his son. 

Elizabeth too went to her room. On her 
table lay the Times. She took it up and 
read the telegrams again. Raid and counter- 
raid all along the front—and in every letter 
and telegram the shudder of the nearing 
event, ghastly hints of that incredible bat- 
tle-field to come, that hideous hurricane of 
death in which Europe was to see once more 
her noblest and her youngest perish. 

h, why, why am I a woman!” she 
clasped her hands above her head in a pas- 
sion of revolt. ‘‘What does one’s own life 
matter? Why waste a thought upon it!” 

In a second she was at her table putting 
together the notes she had made that morn- 
ing in the wood. Canadians were coming 
down to fell the trees at once. They must 
be housed. One of the vacant farms, not yet 
let, was to be got ready for them. She made 
preliminary arrangements by telephone. 
Then, after a hasty lunch, at which the 
Squire did not appear and Mrs. Gaddesden 
was more than usually languid and selfish, 
Elizabeth rushed off to the village on her bi- 
cycle.. The hospital commandant was wait- 
ing for her, with such work-people as could 
be found, and the preparation of the empty 
house for fifty more beds was well begun. 
Elizabeth was frugal, but resolute, with the 
Squire’s money. She had leave to spend, 
but she would not abuse her power; and all 
through her work she was conscious of a 
half remorseful gratitude towards the man 
in whose name she was acting. 

With the March twilight she was again at 
Mannering. She changed her bicycling dress, 
and six o’clock found her at her desk, obedi- 
ently writing from the Squire’s dictation. 


MEANWHILE in the seething world of 
London where the war effort of an em- 
pire was gathered up into one mighty organ- 
ism, the hush of expectancy grew ever deep- 
er. Only a few weeks or days could now 
divide us from the German rush on Paris 
and the coast. Any day England might rise 
to find the last fight begun. 

Yet morning after morning all the news 
that came was of raids—endless raids on 
both sides; a perpetual mosquito fight, buz- 
zing now here, now there, as information 
was wanted by the different commands. 
Many lives were lost day by day, many 
deeds of battle done. But it all seemed as 
nothing to those whose minds were fixed on 
the clash to come. 

Then one evening in March a telegram 
reached Aubrey Mannering at Aldershot. 
He rushed up to town and went first to the 
War Office, where Chicksands was at work. 

Chicksands sprang up to greet him. 

“You've heard? I’ve just got this. I 
made his colonel promise to wire me if any- 
thing happened. He pointed to an open 
telegram on his table: 

“Desmond badly hit in raid last night. 
Tell his people. Authorities will probably 
give permission to come. Hope to get him 
to Boulogne to-night.”’ 

The two men looked at each other. 

“IT have wired to my father,’ said Man- 
nering, “and am now going to meet him. 
Can you go and tell Pamela to get ready? 
Or. Margaret? But he'll want Pamela!”’ 

Neither was able to speak for a’ moment, 
then Mannering said, “I'll bring my father 
to Margaret’s, and then I’Il go and see after 
the permits.” He lingered a moment, ‘I— 
I think it means the worst.’’ 

Chicksands’ gesture was one of despair. 

“Will they let you go too?” - 

“I think so,’ said Mannering calmly. 
Then he added, “I have always foreseen it. 
I knew it would be so.” 

Arthur turned with a start to meet the 
strange melancholy eyes of his old friend. 
But he asked no questions, and they hurried 
away from the War Office together. 

(To be continued in the November. issue) 
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lights in the living-room, linked the chain 
across the front door. 

Turning to the stairs, she caught sight 
of herself in the long mirror on the first 
low landing. She ascended the two steps 
and stood close in front of the glass, star- 
ing at her image. In the sharp light of the 
overhead lamp, the dress of midnight blue 
with its undertones of crimson was fresh 
and beautiful as ever, the dress in which 
she had looked like the heart of a dusky 
rose. She was like a rose still—a rose that 
had been too long out of water, in a hot, 
close room. 


She looked herself over critically—the 
sunken, extinguished eyes, the mouth-whence 
all curve and youth seemed to have de- 
parted, the white face into which myriads 
of fine lines had sprung as if by magic, the 
drooping figure. She did not shrink from 
what she saw. 

She shook her head, smiling sadly. “I 
guess I won't have to go into black again, 
after all,’ she told herself, quietly. “I can 
wear anything at all I like now.” 

She reached up to snap off the searching 
light, then plodded slowly, wearily on, up 
the stairs. 
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ful appearance, clear 

complexion, magnetic 
eyes, pretty eyebrows and 
lashes, graceful neck and chin, 
luxuriant hair, attractive hands, 
comfortable feet. You can re- 
move wrinkles, lines, pimples, 
blackheads, strengthen sagging 
facial muscles—have comfort- 
able feet, all through follow- 
ing our simple directions. 


waste of time, no big expense and quick results. 
-Send for latest free booklet containing many 


Thousands have done so. No drugs, no 
beauty hints and all about the wonderful work 


\ accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept.4 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Minois 


[A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work] 


or order from 


“4G 


Of finest human hair. Daintily fresh, 
in sealed, sanitary “‘window” en- 
velopes. Cap or Fringe, 2 for 25c. 


Phone Buyers Aid, Inc. (any city 
70,000 or over), for our dealers’ names, 


COSMOS TRADING COMPANY 
Fifth Ave., New York 
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it easy and inexpensive 


cuticle. 


Lessons.’’ Send 
packing. 


| Be Your Own Manicurist 


The modern Simplex Method makes | : 


beautiful nails without cutting the | : 


Jex, MANICURE 
At all Good Stores 
FREE Simplex Triat Manicuring Outfit, | 


consisting of Cuticle Remover, Nail 

Polish, Nail Enamel, Nail Whitener, Orange 
Stick, Emery Board, also ‘‘Home Manicuring 
e 12 cents for postage and 


Dr. W.G. KORONY 118 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky, 


story by 
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wait for 
on time, 


Our Government 


in order to save paper, has requested that we limit 
the edition of Harper’s Bazar to only so many 
copies as are subscribed for or ordered in advance. 


Because his unsold copies cannot be returned, 
your newsdealer will only obtain copies for which 
he has definite orders. 


To avoid the disappointment of being unable to 
secure the next issues of the Bazar—and its new 


or to place a standing advance order with your 


Please be Patient 


if you are a subscriber and your Harper's Bazar 
does not reach you on the usual date. Mail trains 
nowadays are sometimes held up to give a clear 
track to war supplies. 


Until the war is won slight delays in the delivery 
of your magazine will be unavoidable. So please 


tion. Your Bazar will almost certainly arrive if 
you give it time. 


Marjorie Benton Cooke—it will be neces- 
you either to subscribe—at $3.00 a year— 


By subscribing now you will save $1.20. 


a few days, when the Bazar fails to arrive 
before you write us a note of expostula- 


to have 


— — 


little attention (once 


GLOLITE 
fl “ CANDLE 
\BURNS OIL 
THRIFTY, COZY LIGHT 
\WICHEAPER THAN CANDLES 


100 times cheaper. Fits any can- 
% diestick or shade—requifes but 


Will not burn shades—absolutely 
safe. Free booklet. Write today. 


H. G. McFaddin & Co., 37 Warren St., New York U 
100 HOURS OF LIGHT FOR I¢ a 


All orders must cover 
- carriagecharges. Ex- 

tra postage will be 
returned. 


“ Health - Glow ” 
Waterproof Rouge 


“Health Glow’ makes a_  heautiful 
complexion more beautiful and trans- 
forms a plain one. It is the most won- 
derful aid to beauty obtainable. Com- 
pounded in oils, “Health Glow” pro- 
tects the skin, while making it glorious, 


Press a drop of the rouge against the 
cheek—distribute it with the applica- 
tion pad or tips of fingers. If applied 
in the morning “Health -Glow’”’ lasts 
throughout the day. Used in surf 
bathing with perfect satisfaction. Allows the 
bather to come from the dip as radiant as when 
entering the water. Sent by mail all over the 
world. Tube form in fancy silk case §$.75. 
Liquid in bottles $.75. Sample tubes $.15. 
“Beauty Pin Net Veils’—Dainty invisible veils, 
holding the hair in place, fastened with invisible 
_ attached to nets. $1.35 per doz.—§$.75 half 
0z. 


Bertha-Burkett Co., 


a week). 


TheGem of 


Notions 


COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY ‘CHICAGO Mathers 


Established since 1898 


EMPRESS MFG. 


» 


PRESS 


Y-u can give your nails a beautiful 
lustre with one stroke dipping tke 
little brush in the Nail Gloss. The 
lustre is guaranteed to last for two 
weeks regardless of the character of 
work you do, or money refunded. 
Not affected by soap, water or heat. 
Absolutely non-injurious. $1.00 per 
box from your dealer, or direct by 
mail. 

Empress Instantaneous Hair Color Restorer restores 
Gray or Faded Hair to its natural color immediately with one 
application. Easily applied. No after washing required. $1:25 
of your dealer, or direct by mail. | 


We will send enough FREE 


for one trial application 


CO. pex.+ 36 W. 20th St., NEW YORK CITY | 


War Time 
Modes 


feature simplicity and 
service — qualities that 
have alwaysbeencharac- 


teristic of GOLFLEX 


suits and dresses. 


The worsted jersey from 
which they are tailored is 
wear, weather, and wrinkle- 
proof, while their clean, 
thoroughbred lines make 
them correct for any day- 
time occasion not only this 
winter but for several sea- 
sons to come. 


Choose from fifty of the new 
colors, among them khaki, 
sand, blue, and the ever- 
popular heather mixtures. 


Sold by name in high-grade 
stores. [If not in yours, write 
direct to 


WILKIN ZADLER 
ll East 20th Street 
New York 
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Enjoy the charm of mellow candle | 
light on your dining table or in 
your boudoir without annoyance @ : 
of candle drip, smoke or odor. ©) 
Glolite gives 15 hours of steady 
white light with one filling of Ker- 
$1.50 | osene oil. Perfect representation 
of candie—burns 5 times longer— 
without 
shades. 
Money 
hack if 
lighted. 
4 5 
| the | 
> , | 
Card -At Your Dealers 
| 121 | 


No frosty fingers mar win- 
ter sport for those who 
chum with— 


Brer 
Rabbit 4, 


A **BRAD”’ Sport Glove 


My! But it is soft and warm, 
with its heavy knitted lining 
and band of sable coney at the 
top. Just the distinctiveness, 
perfect fit and comfort that de- 
lights you. 


Both MEN’S and WOMEN’S 
in Tan leather that deties all 
weather. 


It's the unusual 
niceties of super- 
vision and work- 
manship that give 
= 
Gloves their reputa- 
tion for exclusive- 
ness. 


At your dealer’s or sent direct 
if you give your dealer's name. 


Kaptain Kid and The Pirate are for 


Motorists who delight in elegance. com- 


R. E. Bradford fort bad the softest ob- 


ainable. F 
5 Burr Street tainable. Fold to fit the pocket. 


Gloversville, N. Y. 


Creator of “BRAD” Sport Gloves 


N?: it’s not a new dress— 

just last season’s dress 
made over. It’s ‘Beaver Satin’ 
you see, and you know how 
well THAT wears—no adul- 
terants to weaken it—honestly 
made from all-pure silk—lus- 
trous, soft and ‘drappy’ I always 
find it worth while looking 
for the ‘Rope Weave’ Selvage. 


Your dealer carries ‘‘ Beaver 
Satin’ or write for a sample. 


MCLANE SILK COMPANY 


463 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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You Fit 


the War 


into 


(Continued from page 31) 


three dozen layettes, each containing every- 
thing a baby might need. And promise 
more! In these kits, all the garments are 
made of flannel and are done on the ma- 
chine. In fact the large organizations 
sending layettes over in quantity prefer 
machine-made garments. They last longer! 


Every Second An American soldier 
Counts billeted somewhere near 
the Ypres salient wrote 
his small daughter the other day that he 
was writing that letter on his gas mask. 
His dugout was not fitted with a desk and 
his mask of course had always to hang in 
front of him during every waking hour. ‘At 
night,” he added, “I sleep with it on my 
pillow—a sweater filled with underclothes— 
for, in case of an attack the mask must be 
adjusted in less than one second.” Suppose 
the enemy starts a cloud of wicked mustard 
gas or deadly chlorine toward our Ameri- 
can soldiers, and suppose a sleepy soldier 
should slip on his mask and feel himself 
safe. And suppose the little filtering plant 
the vital part of the mask—should go 
wrong. In a few seconds the man may be 
dead, at best he is frightfully ‘“‘gassed”’. 

The filters in the American masks do not 
go wrong because they are filled with the 
fiber from cocoanut shells, peach and plum 
pits. The Government is asking every candy 
manufacturer in the United States to use all 
of the cocoanuts possible and save the shells 
for this important purpose. Every Ameri- 
can who buys candy is urged to order only 
the varieties made of cocoanut and to dis- 
courage the use of other sugar fillings. Sev- 
eral manufacturers have started a cocoanut 
campaign that is having marvelous results. 

Fruit canning factories in California, 
Florida and other states have been asked 
to save all the peach and plum stones. 
Every housekeeper who has put down these 
fruits for her family is urged to. save the 
stones and arrangements are being com- 
pleted to collect them. Here are some ways 
in which practically every one can help to 
win the war. 

Perfect gas masks will go a long way to- 
ward bringing home our men unharmed. 
And by the way, it is no military secret to 
add that the American gas mask is 100 
degrees more efficient than the masks used 
by the Germans. Let us keep them so by 
contributing the necessary materials men- 
tioned above. 


The Red Circle You may 
to go “over there’ for 

Needs You the Red Cross or the 
other organizations who are backing up our 
soldiers on that great battle-ground, but 
there are few who cannot serve effectively 
over here in some one of the activities of 
the War Camp Community Service. This 


_ organization was formed under the War and 


Navy Departments to deal with the problem 
of morale as affected by the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ recreations when on leave from 
duty. General Pershing has said victory 
depends eighty per cent upon morale, and 
twenty per cent upon other factors. 

The W. C. C. S. motto is “Surround the 
Camps with Hospitality’, and here are some 
of the ways in which you can help: If you 
can give certain hours.each week for service 
in W. C. S. Information Booths or Can- 
teens notify the Headquarters of the War 
Camp Community Service in your town, 
and you will be assigned to the proper of- 
ficer. 

If you have an automobile, offer it for 
the sight-seeing trips arranged by the W. C. 
C. S. for soldiers and sailors. Automobiles 
are also needed for transportation of per- 
formers between stations and camp theatres, 
Soldiers’ Clubs and other places where uni- 
formed men gather to see “a show’. The 
use of your car a few hours each week may 
help to make thousands of men happy. 

Invite uniformed men into your home for 
one or two dinners and evenings every 
week. Do not do this independently, but 
notify the “Home Hospitality’ committee 
of the W. C. C. S. that you will entertain so 
many men each week. 

Encourage your church, your club and all 
other organizations to which you belong, to 
establish lounging rooms and recreation fa- 
cilities for enlisted men, and to arrange 
dances, parties and other social events, in 
affiliation with the local W. C. C. S. board. 
According as each community becomes a 
wise host to its uniformed visitors, leave 
from camp becomes an asset or a liability 
in our new business of developing fighting 
men. 


Many little services, such as sending 
flowers to convalescent homes, offering a 
tennis court for soldier use, or organizing 
a group of girls for supervised entertain- 
ment of men in camp, are dependent upon 
the initiative of individual women. 

Six months ago the red circle of the W. 
C. C. S. was known to but 37 towns in this 
country, to-day it is known to 600. If you 
have no local branch in your community, 
why not form one? Miss Graham will be 
glad to help you. 


Women Who It is finally decided 
May Serve that sisters of men in the 
service may go overseas 

and young wives of soldiers may enter the 


Army Training School for Nurses. .The ° 


Red Cross now refuses to accept nurses 
aids who are over thirty-five but nurses 
may be forty, and in exceptional cases 
forty-five. 

There is practically no age limit for the 
woman doctor up to fifty-five, but all things 
being equal, the official feeling is that the 
professional woman of from thirty-five to 
forty is at the height of her physical 
strength. Within the past month all organi- 
zations working for our army over there 
have increased the maintenance allowance 
which all volunteer workers must have. 
Living has gone up so in France, that where 
twelve hundred dollars sufficed six months 
ago, two thousand dollars is now the av- 
erage allowance. The Y. M. C. A., for ex- 
ample; is of the opinion that France is no. 
place for the woman volunteer who has not 
an ample living allowance. Going over for 


the Government is a different matter, for . 


then all expenses and a salary are paid. be- 
cause of these constant changes it is dif- 
ficult to know what a month, a week, even 
a day will bring forth. Miss Graham, how- 
ever, is in close touch with Washington and 
will gladly answer all questions regarding 
war work and official regulations. 


‘The reeducation of sol- 
diers suffering from 
deafness caused by shell 
shock is the purpose of new classes in lip 
reading and work for the deaf now being 
given in the reconstruction courses by the 
Woman’s Naval Service at Mason House, 
Washington, D. C. Eight universities and 
colleges in all parts of the country are giv- 
ing courses in reconstruction training and 
college and high school graduates are urged 
by the U. S. Army Medical Board to take 
up this work. 

It is safe to say that thousands of aids 
trained in Occupational Therapy will be 
needed in this country throughout the dura- 
tion of the war, and for several years fol- 
lowing. Women who are clever with their 
hands, or who have had any manual train- 
ing, are vitally needed. Two hundred wom- 
en graduated as reconstruction aids in Sep- 
tember from Reed College in Portland, Ore- 
gon. This group, of whom forty-eight have 
foreign born parents, had previous training 
in colleges,. normal: schools, or schools of 
physical education. The course has been so 
successful that another starts in October. Oc- 
cupational Therapy includes courses in handi- 
craft anatomy, physiology, personal hygiene, 
psychological aspects of recovery, posture, 
theory of bandaging, military hospital man- 
agement corrective gymnastics. Knowledge 
of any form of handicraft lessens the length 
of the course. 


Wanted—Five Thousand Onehundred 


Telephone Operators and sixty 
telephone 


operators left the National Headquarters of 
the Y.W.C.A. last month for service overseas. 
These young women had been mobilized from 
every state in the Union and they follow a 
unit of two hundred and fifty that went over 
in July. On their arrival in France, they 
were detailed for service in the Quartermas- 
ters’ Department. The Government is now 
putting forth a plea to secure new operators 
for service in the ever-growing departments 
in Washington. So great is the need in the 
War and Navy Departments for operators 
that applicants will be received at any time. 
Those having had a high school education, 
and some experience, will not be required to 
take any examination. It is hoped that 
young women desirous of doing war work, 
who can give up all of their time in return 
for a comparatively small salary, will take 
the telephone course in their own town. 
Women telegraphers, to replace men who 
have entered the service, are also sorely 
needed. 


Remaking the 
Soldier 


Please Note:—Your newdealer is no longer allowed, by order of the Government, 

to return unsold magazines at the end of a month to the publishers. He therefore 

carries in stock no more than he is certain of selling. The only way to get your 

Bazar is to place a standing order with him or become a regular subscriber. The 
price is 35 cents a single copy, or $3.00 a year. 
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F you, too, have a son in service, if you have any 


Minstrel France’ 


standing. 


and talk and sing. 


Read the Great Inspirational Book 


By Harry Lauder 


A Wonderful Story of the War 
with a Stirring Appeal to Patriotism. 


A MESSAGE TO AMERICA 


God tells us we must all love our enemies. He could not expect us to love 
His enemies. With my own eyes I have seen the hellish work of the Hun. And 
no one who has not seen with his own eyes can have even a glimmer of under- 


I have sung my songs to the soldiers. I have lived with them in their camps. 
I have been with them in the mud and blood-soggy trenches. I have heard their 
tales, and seen their deeds. I have visited their hospitals; I have talked with 
the wounded and maimed. Some will never more walk the shady lanes, or the 
little streets of their home towns; some will never gaze upon the trees and 
flowers on the hillside, nor look into the faces of loved ones; but still they laugh 


I have been in France. I realize now more than ever before that my son’s | 
life was not given in vain. I came away with the conviction that every man, no 
matter what his life, will pass into the life beyond. And then, too, came 
through the gracious agency of God that other thought—came so clearly and 
vividly I know it is true—that out beyond I will rejoin my boy. 


The last words John Lauder said before he died were: ‘‘Carry on!’’ He 
meant them for his men, but I have taken them for myself. That is what I, in 
my own way, am trying to do—‘“‘Carry on’’—for I know he would wish it so. 


> * 


friend in uniform, you will find courage and con- 
solation in Harry Lauder’s ringing words of faith. 


He has given his only son to the cause. He has 
himself lived with the soldiers in the trenches. He 


HEARST’S 


has toured England raising money and recruits. 
He has spoken to millions in America—his story has 
sent 12,000 men into the Army. Of all these experi- 
ences Harry Lauder has written in his own simple 
words. His great book—“A Minstrel in France”— 


is now on sale. 
Price $2.00. At all booksellers, or order direct from 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO. 


119 WEST 40th STREET : $2 NEW YORK CITY 
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and women at home—the men and women who must 


Harper's Bazar 


Wants to Help 


ERMANY is down. The count is slowly being 
taken. Through four long, bitter years, filled 
with immeasurable human suffering, the count 

has been slowly mounting. One the Marne, two 

Verdun, three the Somme, and so through to nine and 

Chateau-Thierry! With aching eyes and _ ears 

strained to the utmost, we listen for the prophetic 

“ten” to tell us that this modern Moloch is van- 

quished, never to rise again. 

Will it be soon? That’s up tous. Up to the men 


furnish not only the material sinews of war, but who 
must strengthen the white noonday vision of the 
spirit that must conquer a vision of hate and power 
as black as the midnight. For Germany dreamed a 
dream that can only be beaten by a dream more 
poignant. 

Are you doing your part? Are you giving your 
fine courage, your unfaltcring faith, your money to 
the last cent, your time to the last ounce of strength? 
If vou are not, you are jeopardizing the fate of the 
world. For the Hun can never be beaten without 
you. And now and forever there must be an end to 
the desecration of human dignity, the dishonoring of 
women, the enslavement of men, the vicious animalism that 
drags into the gutter all things spiritual. 

There is no vicarious responsibility about this. It isn’t 
some one else’s duty because that some one else can do it with 
less effort, less sacrifice. It can’t be confined to lip-service 
To feel is not enough; we must act. And we must make up 
our minds, no matter what the cost may be, to do it now. 
Patriotism isn’t a matter of paying income taxes, piously 
rationing ourselves on wheat and sugar, and anathematizing 
the Hun. Patriotism is just plain work. 

So in this colossal plan for world redemption, each one of 
us has a definite place. It isn’t always easy to find that place 
and be sure that we are doing the thing that we can do best. 
And it is so tremendously, so vitally important that we should 
find it—there is no time for waste. 


Somewhere in this struggle for human rights and liberties, 
there is a place for you—just as you are. A place for the 
hour, or the day, or the weeks of service that you can give. 
A place for your time or money, or both. 

If you haven't yet found your own particular place in this 
civilian line of defense—if you have thought that you had 
nothing worth while to offer, won’t you let Louise Graham, 
associate editor of Harper’s Bazar, help vou? She is in 
touch with every kind of war work; when she knows the quali- 
fications that you have to offer, she will tell you ‘“‘Where You 
Fit into the War”. Women are writing to her from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon—earnest, eager, heartfelt letters. 
They are offering to do everything from scrubbing floors to 
maintaining canteens and convalescent homes. It is always 
the same—‘‘I want to-do something for my country and the 
men who are giving their lives for us.” 


We'll Save Your Time by Shopping 


But Harper's Bazar would be of little service to you these days if 
it didn’t save your time by helping you with the fearful problem of 
shopping. Wartime has made it almost impossible to get what you 
want—and immensely difficult to get even a good substitute. Stocks 
are low—and it is no uncommon thing to go to seven different shops 
for a particular garment, only to be told, when you have finally run 
it down: “We haven't your size!” You give up in desBair, but Jane 


Jarvis doesn’t. For she is the Harper's Bazar Shopping Service, and 
if the thing you want is above ground in New York City, her pride in 
her work will never allow her to stop until she has found it. 

What does she buy? Everything from pins to automobiles—if you 
want them. A woman in South Dakota wrote her for a mince-pie— 
she got it! 

“Then the “top-to-toe” orders!.!_ From far-off China comes a request 
to send a suit, a frock, pumps, hosiery, petticoat, gloves—all in a soft 
shade of tan—and a picture hat in black. It went, and this was the 
reply: 

“IT want you to know how altogether pleased Iam. I really do appre- 
ciate the personal interest you took. The excellent quality of all the 
articles is most gratifying.” 

Don’t you want Jane Jarvis to do your shopping? 


We'll find a School for your Boy or Girl 


WANT to ask your advice in regard to my boy,” writes an anxious 

mother to Kenneth Chambers, director of Harper’s Bazar’s School 

Department. “He has been attending a country day-school. But 
the school does not seem to make boys study. He has two more years 
before he can enter college, and it seems to me that unless he forms 
habits of study very soon he will fail there.” : 

Could Mr. Chambers help her? Of course, he caer “He put her in 
touch not with one, but with four college preparatory schools of superior 
excellence. She was free to choose the location without being ham- 
pered by considerations of scholarship—Mr. Chambers had taken care 
of that. Perhaps you have not yet been able to place your boy or girl 
advantageously for this year. Then Mr. Chambers stands ready to find 
for vou that needle in a haystack—the good school with a vacancy. 


We'll find the Right Dog for You 


If you haven't a dog, you want one. You want him to help you over 
the rough places with his “dogged” affection and devotion. You want 
him to help make your house a home. And if you have a family, you 
want him to help raise the children! Consideration, devotion, fair-play, 
and a lot of-eM™@er fundamentals are all helped along by the dog. No 
boy is complete without a dog—neither is a girl. If your boy or girl 
doesn’t want a dog, get one anyway—the child isn’t normal! He needs 
immediate treatment. 

And when you are choosing your die you don’t have to rely on your 
own judgment or hearsay. "The Harper’s Bazar Dog Man will advise 
you. Frank Dole knows dogs inside and out, and he will tell you where 
to buy. what to buy, and how much to pay. If you want him to, he 
will even buy the dog for you. 
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OU, TOO,'CAN HAVE THE CHARM of a skin that 

aul is. soft, clear, radiant—‘“a skin you love to touch.” No 

i ty @} matter how much you may havé neglected your skin, you 
at once to take care of the new skin that is forming 


things as blackheads, conspicuous nose pores, 
you can, wit h the-ptoper treatment, corrects Begin today to give 
your skin thé"right Woodbury treatment for its particular needs. 
¥6u will find the famous treatments in the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


A _25-cent cake of Woodgbury’s will last for a month or six 
weeks of any treatiient and for general cleansing use for that time. 
At drug stores and toilet goods counters throughout the United 
States and Canada.’ 


e cham ofa Skin you Love to Jouch 


This beautiful picture for framing 
Send for your copy today! . 


This picture is Walter Biggs’ in- 
terpretation of “‘A Skin You Love to 
Touch.’ It has been reproduced 
from the original oil-painting, in full 
colors and on fine quality paper, ex- 
pressly for framing. No printed mat- 
ter on it. Size 15 x 19 Inches. 

For 15c we will sénd you-one of 
these beautiful reproductions with a 
trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 

ap—large enough for a _ week’s 
treatment—also the booklet of treat- 


ments “‘A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
and a sample of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder. Thousands will want this 
picture. Send for your copy at once. 
Write today to The Andrew Jergens 

.. 1110 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address: 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
1110 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, On- 


THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New YorRK 
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